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PREFACE. 



In the completioit of these Excursions through the 
county of Essex^ the editor has to acknowledge the 
ample assistance received from *' the resident gentle- 
men and others,*' and hence presumes, that idiilst a 
proper degree of attention has been paid to those an- 
tiquities omitted in former works, where brevity on 
the one hand, or prolixity on the other, haVe been in- 
dulged to a fault, the more encouraging improvements 
connected with modem discoveries and superior science 
have received all the attention the nature of this pub- 
lication would admit. 

Preferring real utility to empty show, the Rumfbrd 
districts of the county have lately determined, in a full 
meeting, that it is expedient to their interest to reap the 
local advantages of their situation so near the metropo- 
lis, and have, therefore, resolved upon the expediency of 
forming a canal from town in that direction, by the aid 
of which they may convey manur« into the county upon 
terms sufficient to enable them In some cases to double 
their crops within the year. To extend a plan bo judici- 
ously formed, nothing more is necessary, after they have 
•finished this line, than to carry it forwards to Maiden, 
as an intermediate port between the metropolis and the 
North seas, from whence both coal and fish are brought 
to the London market. The advancement of our navi- 
VOL. I. b 
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gable communicaUoDi however^ is not the only object 
that haa engaged the attention of an active and intelli- 
gent benevolence in this county. The Coldiesler and 
Essex infinnary^ erecting on the road towards Lexden^ 
though to be only of brick, and built in a plain and 
substantial manner, may nevertheless operate as an 
example to other counties of what may be produced 
when the public good has been cordially adopted as the 
principle of action. 



XondM, May 1» 18191. IBS EDITOR 
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EXCURSIONS THROUGH ESSEX. 



llSSBX, one of the maritime counties of England^ ia 
bounded on the east by the German ocean} on the 
west by the rivers Lea and Stort> with a part of Hert- 
fordshire ; on the north by the river Stour and part of 
Cambridgeshire ; and on the south by the river Thames. 
The extent of this interesting county from east to west 
is about sixty miles; from north to south, fifty) its 
outline or boundaries about two hundred and twenty- 
six miles, containing nearly one million two hundred 
and forty thousand acres. The divisions of Essex are 
twofold, natural and artificial ; the first consisting of 
continent and islands ; the latter of hundreds, towns, 
parishes, and hamlets. The islands border partly upon 
the German ocean, and partly on the Thames. One 
peculiarity of this county is, that with Suffolk and 
Norfolk it forms the largest connected space of level 
ground in the whole island. Its surface, however, is 
not wholly flat, but has many gentle hills and dales; but 
a few prefatory observations firom the outline of its his- 
tory, may assist the observer in appreciating the many 
improvements of which, from time to time, it has been, 
the theatre. 

At the time of the Roman invasion, Essex and Mid- 
dlesex were inhabited by the people called Trinobanies; 
an appellaiion connected with the situation of their 
country on the borders of the broad waters, principally 
formed by the Thames, at a time when its dnbonk- 
ments were few, and ill constructed. The Trinobantes, 
as it appears from the testimony of ancient writers, 
possessed two considerable cities, or fortified stations ; 
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2 ESSEX. 

*' one of them was the eminence betwixt the Thama 
and the Fleetbrook, the centre of modern London, the 
other appears to have been at Colchester/'. Dissensions 
among the Trinobantes paved the way to the con- 
quest of Britain by the Romans, and in this a prince 
of the name of MandubraUus was a striking example, 
be having sought the Romans in Gaul, and afterwards 
returned with them to assist in the sul^ugation of his 
native country. 

When this island was subdivided by the Romans 
under Constantine the Great, Essex was included in 
that part called Flavia Casabbnsis. According to 
the itinerary of Antoninus, five principal stations seem 
to h^ve been formed in this county ; namely, DuroU^ 
tuMf CaMromagus, Camonmrn^ Camuhdomnn^ and Ad 
Jnsam. These places were all seated on the road 
which formed the fifth Iter^ or journey, from Londu- 
num to Venta Icenorum : Camulodunum was doubt- 
less the principal station in Essex -, and though its site 
has been much contested by different writers, an atten- 
tive examination of the places assigned by the various 
disputants, connected with a knowledge of the anti- 
quities discovered in the vicinity of each, will admit 
little if any dispute of Colchester hemg the real situa- 
tion. 

Essex formed a distinct and separate kingdom during 
a certain period of the Saxon Heptarchy, and was first 
called East Setun. Turner, in his Anglo Saxon History, 
states that this and East Anglia were originally occu- 
pied by the Saxons neariy at the same time ; and that 
Erkenwin was the first king of the former, com- 
mencing his reign in 527» and dying in 587* 

It spears from the Domesday book, that ninety 
land owners of this county were deprived of their lands 
by Willian) the Norman i during whose iron-handed 
reign the civil and ecclesiastical government of the 
whole kingdom underwent very considerable chaDges. 
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The Norman barons who tyrannized over Essex built 
eastks on their estates for their own personal security, 
and to overawe their dependents. In the civil wars 
between the houses of York and Lancaster, and in 
those of Cliarles the First, this county suffered much, 
particulariy during the long siege of Colchester castle 
by the pariiament's forces. Formerly there were twdve 
castles or fortified buildings in Essex 5 four of them 
denominated royal castles, being built for national' 
security. These were Colchester, Hadleigh, Languard 
Fort, and Tilbury Fort. The other eight were casUi^ 
UUtd mansions^ but formed for great strength and se- 
curity : these were Candfield and Hedingham, belong* 
ing to the De Veres, Earls of Oxford ; Clavering and 
Raleigh, belonging to Suene of Essex, who possessed, 
besides these, fifty-three lordships in ^e county. On* 
gar belonged to Richard de Lacy. Fleshy was first 
in the possession of the Duke of Gloucester, High 
CoBStable of England. Stanstead Montfiohet be- 
longed to the Montfichets ; and Walden, to Geoffry de 
Mandeville, at the time of the Domesday survey. 

These very formidable fortresses, though once the 
pride of the nobles, and often the terror of the peasants, 
are mostly rased to the ground ; the only parts remain- 
ing are their high keeps, and wide fosses. At Colchester, 
Uadleigh, Hedingham ^d Walden, some of their 
walls and other parts of the btuldings remain. 

In the early part of our history the whole or greater 
part of Essex is presumed to have been a forest. 
During the British and Roman governments many 
parts must have been deared for stations, roads, and 
cultivation : yet in the time of King Stephen it ^peart 
that the principal portion txi the county was either' 
forest, or subject to forest laws. However, in his 
reign, a large tract in the north-east part ot the county, 
was dis-afforested and cultivated, and the remaining 
part, north of Stane-ttreei (or the great Roman road 
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from Colchester into Hertfordshire) was dis-afibrested 
by King John. Henry the Third in the twelfUi year 
of his reign directed perambnlations to be made in 
Waltham forest, in order to ascertain its extent and 
value ; and about the same time had large tracts cleared 
for the plough. This plan was pursued by Edward the 
First in the twenty-sixth and twenty-eighth years of his 
reign, yet much forest land stiU remained ; and Paul Vis- 
count Bayning,withmany other gentlemen df the county, 
purdiased of the crown and dis-afforested several parts 
of.it. Thus the boundaries of the forests being reduced, 
the inconveniendes experienced by the inhabitants 
when they were under arbitary foresters and stewards 
were no longer folt. The forests' of Epping and Hain* 
anlt still retain the name, and support a number of deer. 
The office of chief forester for Essex was deaned highly 
honorary, and generally bestowed on some illustrious 
person. The stewardship was also an ofiioe of great 
consequence, and usually enjoyed by some of the no- 
bility. It continued in the De Veres, Earls of Oxford, 
for many generations. The steward had power to 
substitute a lieutenant, one riding forester, and three 
yeomen foresters in the three bailiwidcs of the forest. 
He had also many lucrative privileges, and was keeper 
of Havering-atte-Bower, and of the house and paric. 

Previous to the dissolution, Essex contained forty- 
seven religious houses; of these, two were mitred 
abUes, Waltham Holy Cross, and St. John's Col- 
chester: six common abbies; Beleigfa, Co^eshall, 
St Osyth, Stratford-Langthom, Tiltey, and Walden : 
twenty-two priories 5 Burden, Blackmore, St. Botolph, 
Bycknacre, Maldon,Chdm8ford,Dunmow, Grey Friars 
Colchester, Earls Colne, Hatfield Broad Oak, Hatfiekl 
PevereU, Horkesley Little, Latton, Lees Little, Mer- 
sey West, Pantfield, Prittlewell, Stansgate, Takeley, 
Tiptree, Toby, and Thremhall : three nunneries ; Balk- 
ing, Hedingham and Wickes : three colleges, Halstead, 
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Pleshy, and Layer Maraey : two preceptories of tem- 
plars> Cressing, and Maplestead Little : nine hospitals, 
Bocking> Brook Street, South Weald, Crouched Friars, 
Hedingham Castle, Homehurch, Ilford Great, New- 
port, St. Gileses at Maldon, and St. Mary Magdalen at 
Colchester. 

The principal rivers of this county are the Colne, 
the Blackwater or Pont, the Chelmer, the Crouch, the 
Ingerbourn, the Roding, and the Cam. The Thames, 
Lea, Stort, and Stour rivers, also contribute to the fer- 
tilization of this county. 

Agriculture, which has much improved the face of 
the county, is the principal feature of it, the produce 
of which consists of live stock, chiefly calves, (for 
their goodness Essex has long been proverbial,) be- 
sides the finest wheat and all other kinds of grain and 
hops, coriander, caraway, saffiron, teazle, &<u The 
gross population of this county consists of 111,356 
males, 115,081 females; total 226,437 persons. This 
county contains 24 market-towns, 20 hundreds, and 
415 parishes, is included in the home circuit, and is in 
the diocese of London and province of Canterbury. 

Manufactures prevailed formerly at Colchester, Cog- 
geshall, Booking, &c. but are at present much on the 
decline. 

Having thus sketched the outline of this copious 
field of observation, taking our stand nearly in the 
centre of the county, we shall now proceed in our first 
excursion from Chelmsford to Harwich, and afterwards 
in such directions as to leave no part unexplored that 
may be worth the attention of the lover of the arts, 
and every inquisitive and judicious admirer of to- 
pographical researches -, the increasing attention to 
which is a most forcible illustration of the progress 
of the public taste from rudeness to refinement ; and 
decisivdy mariu the present period as one of the most 
distinguished of our history. 
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EXCURSION L 

From Chdmffbrd Arough Springfield^ Bordum^ 
Haf/UM-Peverel^ fViiham, RivenhaU Endy Kdv€^ 
don. Gore PUs^ Mark4ey^ Cogfbrd^ SUmwoj/^ 
Lexden^ Colchester^ Jrdleighy and Mannings 
tree, to Harwid^. 

Chelmsford, whldi derives its name from its 
sitoaiton at the confluence of the riven Chehner and 
Cam^ and its ancient ford over the Chdmer, is nearly 
in the centre of the county of Essex. It is rather sor-' 
prising that Camden should have made this place the 
site of the ancient Canomtm, upon no other authority 
than its distance from the supposed site of Camulodmnm 
at Maldon. Mr. Gough could not perceive the leaai 
■evidence in fiavour of Camden*s opinion of the antiquity 
ofChdmsford. There was not a road near it till Henry 
the First's time, when Maurice, Bishop of London^ 
built a bridge over the Chdmer, subsequent to the 
year UOO. To thb bridge the town owes its first im^ 
portance^ as this was the occasion of diverting the 
great road, which before passed through Writtle^ a 
Tillage two miles to the west» since which period 
Chelmsford has increased both in houses and in the 
number of its inhaBitants. 

In the first year of King John, William de Sancta 
Maria, Bishop of London, procured the grant of a 
weekly market, and other privileges, afterwaids eoo* 
finned by Edward the First 

In the year 1545, Bishqp Bwmrr gnnted the town 
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B88BX. 7 

and manor of Chelmsford to Henry the Eigb^. Queen 
Elizabeth, in July, 1568, bestowed them on Thomas 
Mildmay, esq. -, and in a survey taken for this family 
in 1591, it is thus expressed, '' Chelmsforde is one 
ancient goodly manor, scituate in the hearte of the 
county, in good and wholesome air, conveniently and 
well housed, and well built for timber and tile. The 
chief manor house was in the time of Edwarde the 
Therde brent, and wasted with fire; and, before it 
seemed to have been some ancient barony. Within 
this manor is situate the town of Chelmesforde, well 
situated with more than 300 habitations, divers of 
them seemly for gentlemen ; many fair inns, and the 
residue of the same habitations for victuallers and ar- 
tificers of city like buildings. This town is called the 
shire town, not only by the statute of eleventh of 
Henry the Seventh, for the custody of weights and 
measures, but so reputed and taken long time before 
by the keeping of all assizes and sessions of the peace.'* 
In the eleventh of Edward the Third, four members 
were sent from Chelmsford to a council held at West- 
minster. 

Chelmsford, the county town, and the chief of the 
hundred, is principally laid out in four streets, having 
nearly in the centre, the Shire Hall> an elegant and 
commodious edifice, erected at the county's expense 
from designs, and under the immediate direction of J. 
Johnson, esq. architect, who having completed it at 
a charge much less than the estimate, was presented 
with a silver cup of an elegant fonn, in consequence of 
a vote passed at the quarter sessions in 1793. The 
{iront of Uus building is of white stone, with a rosti* 
cated basement, and ornamented with four three quar- 
ter columns, supporting a pediment. The upper part 
of the facade is further ornamented with three appro- 
priate emblematical basso relievos. In the basement 
of this bttilding is aa open space for the com ex ch a n ge. 
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and apartments for the oourU of assize, sessions, &c. 
Above is an elegant assembly or county room> extending 
the whole length of the building, which is furnished 
with a music gallery, two handsome chanddiers, and 
sculptured marble chimney-pieces. Behind this is a 
jury-room, and several other convenient apartments. 
Near the Shire Hall is a handsome conduit, erected 
by Mr. Wray, of Portland stone, of the Doric order, 
with a dome supported by six columns, with the fol- 
lowing appropriate inscriptions, betngmms bemgnii, boun- 
tiful to the bounteous; nee parent parcit, liberal to the 
covetous; nee dimmutut largiemio, not diminished by 
bestowing; nc ckarita$ a Deo fonte^ thus charity 
from the heavenly fountain. This water is conveyed 
from a spring about a quarter of a mUe from the 
town. The conduit over which this is erected was 
very ancient ; the present viras built a few years ago ; 
the expense defrayed by a subscription from the in- 
habitants, and gifts of lOOL each from the Sun and 
Royal Exchange fire-offices, and likewise by a legacy 
left by the late Mr. Greenwood. 

The church, dedicated to St. Mary, is a spacious and 
handsome building. The body is modem, and was 
erected from designs by Mr. Johnson, in place of the 
more ancient part, which fell to the ground with a most 
tremendous crash, in the night of the seventeenth of 
January, 1800. When the original church was built 
is uncertain ; but from an inscription on the south side 
of the centre aisle, it appears to have been repaired by 
subscription in the year 1424 ; and before the reforma- 
tion it contained four guilds or chantries. On the 
north side of the diancel is the burial place of the 
Mildmays. Benjamin, Eari Fitzwalter, and Frederica, 
his Countess, daughter to the gallant Duke of Schom- 
berg, are among the number of that fBumily that lie 
interred here. In rebuOding the body of this church 
the ancient character of its architecture has been pre- 
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served ', but the interior is el^antly omannented in a 
modem style. A gallery at the west end contains a 
fine organ, erected by Hancock in 1772, since im- 
proved by Russel. The new church was opened for 
divine service in September 1803* 

The free grammar school at Cbelmsfbrd was founded 
and liberally endowed in 1552, by Edward the Sixth, 
on the petition of Sir William Petre, knight -, Sir Wal- 
ter Mildmay, knight, then one of the general super- 
visors of the Court of Augmentations $ Sir Henry Tyrrell, 
knight; and Thomas Mildmay, esq. The governors 
were at that time constituted a body corporate. The 
common seal is of brass, and round the edge is this 
Inscription, Cob. Sioill. Gub. Poss. .Rev. £. Bonob. 
Lib. Scho. Gbam. Reg. Edri. VI. In Chelmsford 
In Com. Essex. In 1782 the school-house was rebuilt 
by R. Benyon, Esq. then acting governor, on the site 
of a more ancient one, erected by Sir John T3rrrell» 
Bart The education of youth in this town is further 
provided for by two charity schools ; one for fifty boys, 
the other for twenty girls. The school- house stands at 
the north-east comer of the church-yard, and adjoining 
it are three almshouses for decayed families. 

The bridge that Bishop Maurice erected over the 
Chdmer, being much decayed, was rebuilt, with one 
arch, in I787, from a design by Mr. Johnson ; and 
this unites the hamlet of Moulsham with Chelmsford. 
Near it, on the Moulsham side, stands the County Gaol 
and BridewelL The county gaol is a spacious edifice of 
stone, began, in 1773, by an architect named Hylyard ; 
but afterwards much improved by Mr. Johnson. A 
commodious house, occupied by the gaoler, forms the 
front i and westward from this a large paved yard ex- 
tends, which is terminated by the hospital or ward for 
female criminals, and a very neat and commodious 
chapeL On the north side, next the river, is a double 
range of cells ^ and beyond this another large yard» 
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secured by a wall and iron palisadoes^ appropriated to 
the use of the convicts employed in picking oakum and 
making ropes. A large range of separate cells extends 
from the south side of the house for condemned cri- 
minals ; behind which, on the opposite side of a paved 
yard, there are very convenient apartments for debtors. 
Every yard in this prison is provided with excellent 
spring water, which contributes as much to the health 
as to the cleanliness of the prisoners. 

In MouLsham there are six alms-houses, appropri« 
ated for the relief of the same number of poor people, 
by Thomas Mildmay, esq. in the year 1565 5 the pre- 
sent dwellings were erected by William Mildmay, esq. 
in 1758. Within this hamlet, near the rlver> stood a 
Dominican Priory, the site of which still retains the 
appellation of the Friars. Camden, and some other 
antiquaries, have ascribed the foundation of this to 
Malcolm, King of Scotland; but this is evidentiy a 
mistake, as, according to Bishop Tanner's NatUia, the 
Malcolms were extinct long before the Dominicans 
obtained a footing in England. At the dissolution the 
revenues of this house were estimated at 9/. 6«. 5iC 
In the thirty-fifth of Henry the Eighth, it was granted 
to Anthony Bonvixi, but has since become the property 
of the Mildmays. Thomas Langford, who conqnlad 
an Universal Chronicle fiDm the creation to his own 
times, was a friar in this house. 

The country surrounding Chelmsfonl is extremely 
pleasant and ferine : the soil consists chiefly of a deep 
rich loam. During the late war the country hereidxnit 
assumed a considerable degree of novelty: upon ita 
surface two extensive ranges of barradu were formed^ 
sufficient to accommodate about 4000 troops. The 
kigest of these is at the west end of the town, and the 
other on the southern side: part of the barracks have 
since been taken down, those standing ajce near the 
Wedford gate; and at a ssmU distance a line of em« 
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bniikmentB began for defending tbe approach to the 
metropoliB, oonsistuig of star batteries and parapets. 
This was one aoiong the numerous works carried on 
to defeat the purposes of a projected invasion. 

Upon the banks of the Chelmer and Blackwater are 
numerous large oorn-millsy belonging to the Messrs. 
Marriages^ Stammers, Dunkin, Dixon, and others; 
these, from the great improvements in their machinery^ 
materially contribute to supply the London market 
with flour. In consequence of the navigation oi the 
Chelmer from Chelmsford to the Blackwate^, the in-* 
crease of trade to this town in coals, com, &c. has in* 
creased beyond expectation. The market of Chefans- 
ford is on Friday, and the population of the town has 
been returned at 4649 persons. 

MouLsuAM, the manor of the Mildma^s, was, 
prior to the Norman conquest, a parcel of the po8« 
sessions of the abbey church of St. Peter^s, West* 
minster ^ but at the dissolution it was sold by Henry 
the Ei^ith, on the 28d of July, 1540, to Thomas 
Mildmay, gent, one of the auditors of the Court of 
Augmentations. Thb gentleman rebuilt the maaor« 
house, '' so that it was then accounted the greatest 
esquire*s building in the county of Essex.'* Since that 
period a large modem fabric was erected on its 
site by Benjamin, fiarl Fitzwalter, from the designs^ 
and under the direction of the celebrated Italian archi- 
tect, Leoni. This building, called Moulshau-Hall, 
was of a quadrangular form, inclosing a court in 
the centre, and conmianded a view of Danbury-hill 
ftam the grand front, which had an ornamental pedi* 
ment displaying the fiunily arms in basso relievo j 
and above the statues of Apollo, Diana, and Mercury. 
The interior was arranged with great judgment ; but 
Attch is the mutability of human possessions, this 
mansion has been entirely taken down within the laat 
tea ycars^ the garden walla only being left standing. 
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The Mildmayi trace their descent from Hugo MU<- 
deme or Miklme^ who lived about the year 1147* 
Walter Mildmay settled at Writtle, near Chelmsford, 
about the end of the reign of Henry the Seventh, 
and was &Uier of the above Thomas, who had four 
sons, each of whom became the head of a respectable 
family. Sir Walter, the younger, the founder of Em- 
manuel College, was bom at Moulsham, and became 
chancellor of the exchequer and privy counsellor to 
Queen Elizabeth, and died in the year 1589* Several 
other members of this family have held hononrable 
situations under different sovereigns. 

It should have been observed that the kitchen of 
the house of the Black, or Dominican Friars, at Mouls- 
ham, was curious on account of the roof, as it re- 
sembled that of the theatre at Oxford, but no remains 
of it have been seen for many years. Another of the 
antiquities in this neighbourhood was a chapel belong- 
ing to the abbey of St. Osyth, which formerly stood in a 
fidd called Long Stamps^ between Moulsham Hall and 
Galleywood Common. Several stones with brasses 
upon them have been taken from this building. At 
the dissolution this chapel and the tythes, valued at 5L 
per annum, were let to William AylenoUu 

We have before nouced the alms-houses at Mouls- 
ham : they have had some singular endowments. One 
of these, left by one of the Mildmay family, directs 
'' the distribution of an ox, or bullock, among the 
poor people of this place on Christmas-eve ^ and 
3/. 6«. 8</. to buy three barrels of white herrings, 
and four cades of red herrings, for distribution among 
the poor people of Moulsham and Chelmsford, the 
first and second week of dean Lent." These alms* 
houses, standing too near the road, were taken down, 
as we observed before, and rebuilt in 1758, at the ex- 
pense oi William Mildmay, esq. 

The manor of Moulsham, called Mulaho in the an- 
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dent writings, has been described by Morant generally 
'* as one ancient entire manor, lying together within 
itself in severalty, having belonging to it, in soiLs 
demesnes, and wastes, more than 1300 acres of good 
sorts of country soil, both in day and sand, with the 
rents, customs and services of more than 200 con* 
venient tenancies 3 and of common pour viceiutge more 
than 500 acres, called Oalleywood Common, situated 
in the parishes of Much Badow, Stock, Ging-Margaret, 
and Chelmsford. The mansion of Sir Thomas Mild- 
may, knight, is seated in a very good, wholesome air, 
not moated, or compassed with waters, though with 
sufficient store of ponds and water-courses; and of 
woods it hath great store. Belonging to it is a dove- 
house of brick; a Mr game of deer, imparked; a great 
warren ; a goodly fishing-course, both in private ponds 
and common river; a very good water-mill, and great 
store of other like necessary provisions, Ac" Sudi 
were the appendages to the substantial mansions of 
our forefathers. 

Writtle, about two miles to the left of Moulsham, 
was formerly a market-town, but was divested of its 
trade by the rising importance of Chelmsford. Morant, 
and several other antiquaries, have placed the Ccuaro* 
magus, or the Roman station of the itinerary, here. 
However, before a bridge was built at Chehnsford, 
the public road from Braintree, and several other places 
in the north and north-east parts of this coimty, to 
London, led through Writtle. The Swan, a very large 
and famous inn, andently stood in this road, near the 
farm called Shakestona. The remains of the house or 
palace built here by King John, in 1211, are a quarter 
of amile out of the green, on the left side of the road to 
Chelmsford. This house occupied about an acre of 
ground, surrounded by adeep moat: opposite is a farm 
called The Lordship. A remarkable custom in the 
manor of Writtle is denominated "Leppe and Laflse>'* 
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ris. that every cart coming over a part of H called 
Greenbury, except it belong to a nobleman, must pay 
iburpence to the lord of the manor. 

The chnreh at Writde is an ancient and spacious 
structure, consisting of a iiaTe, chancel, and side aisles* 
with an embattled tower at the west end. It is dedi- 
cated to All Saints, and appears to have been given, 
with its appurtenances, to the Monks of Bermondsey, 
in Surrey, by King Stephen. In the year 1203 it was 
granted to the English hospital of the Holy Ghost at 
Rome, by King John ; but its possessions were after^ 
wards seized by the crown, as bdonging to an alien 
priory, and, in 1359, bestowed on the warden and 
Mlows of New College, Oxford, through the interest 
of its founder, William of Wyckham, Bishop of Win- 
diester : it is still a peculiar jurisdiction belonging to 
that college, and as sudi exempt from episcopal vidta* 
lion. Among the monuments in this churdi is an 
elegant tomb to the memory of Sir John Comyns, 
knight. Chief Baron of the Exchequer, who erected 
ikud laige mansion called Hyghlands, near Chelmsford, 
laldy occupied by Cornelius H. Kortright, esq., but 
now by P. C. Labouchere, esq. On the tomb is the butt 
of this able and upright judge in Ids baron's robes ; and 
his character is engraven on an entablature of grey 
maiUe, concluding with the following extract from 
Horace: 

Cai podor et Jastida aoror 
Iiioornipt» fides, nodaqoe Veritas, 
Qoando QUum iiiYeiiient pamm. 

In the reign of Edward the Confessor, the extensive 
lordship of Writtle, from which, at times, no fewer 
than nine manors have been s^iarated, was held by 
Barl Harold, on whose defeat and death it fell into 
the hands of the Conqueror, who retained a very con- 
siderable part of it at the time of the Domesday survey . 
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In the reign of Henry the Third this manor was in the 
possession of Philip de Albene> and afterwards of WiU 
liam Longs word^ Earl of Salisbury. From him it passed 
through various families to Thomas of Woodstock^ 
Duke of Gloucester^ and High Constable of England ; 
after whose untimely deaths in 1397, it was obtained 
by Thomas, Earl of Stafford, whose descendants con* 
tinned in the possession till the decapitation of Ed* 
ward. Earl of Stafford, in the year 1521, when all the 
family estates fell to the crown. In 1553 Queen Mary 
granted Writtle, with other manors, to Sir William 
Petre, knight, whose issue still ei^oy it. 

In this parish, about four miles north*east of the 
church, in the middle of a wood called Highwood 
Quarter, was> in the time of King Stephen, a hermit- 
age, founded by one Robert, a monk, who obtained a 
grant of the lan^ and other requisites for the under* 
taking, of that monarch. After additional benefactions 
had been made to it by Henry the Second, it became 
in his reign attached to St. John*s Abbey at Colchester; 
but soon after the dissolution its possessions were alien* 
ated to Sir William Petre, knight, in whose posterity 
they still remain. 

About two miles south-east of Chelmsford is the 
village of Great Baddow, in a situation so pleasant that 
it has been chosen by many respectable families as 
their place of residence. The inanor of Baddow, whidi 
became the property of the Earls of Gloucester in the 
reign of Henry the First, has since been vested in 
many noble families, and belongs to J* A. Houblon, 
esq. one of the members for the county. The church 
formerly possessed two chantries of some value. 

The church of Little Baddow contains a rich monu- 
ment to the memory of Sir Henry Mildmay, knt. of 
Graces, in this parish, who died in October, 1 639. He 
is represented in armour reclining upon a pillow under 
a kind of dome, suf^rted by pillars of black marble. 
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At the foot are two female figures kneeling : one re- 
presents an elderly lady arrayed in a hood and scarf; 
the other a young one superbly dressed in the habit of 
the times. From a Latin inscription here on an oral 
tablet, it appears that Sir Henry had been a soldier in 
the Irish wan, and had received the honour of knight- 
hood in the field. In the recesses in the south wall of 
the centre aisle are the carved figures of two females, 
said to have been sisters, and the founders of the 
church. A letter firom the late Joseph Stnitt, esq. 
author of Regal and Ecclesiastical Antiquities, men- 
tions the following particulars respecting these figures : 
" At Little Baddow, we opened two graves in the walls 
oi the church, over which lie the eflfigies of two women, 
who by their dress appear to have been buried there in 
the thirteenth century. We found three skeletons in 
one, and two in the other, without any appearance of 
wood, coflin, or linen, or any other covering for the 
corpse.'* Dr. Richard de Baddow who founded Univer- 
sity Hall in Cambridge, on the ^ite now occupied by 
Clare Hall^ descended from a family, which derived its 
name either from Little or Great Baddow. General 
G. Strutt has lately erected a good house here, called 
Tofts. 

Sandon, three miles south-east from Chelmsford* 
derives its name from its situation on a sandy emi- 
nence. This place was the residence of the learned 
Dr. Walton, editor of the Polygk>t Bible. His first 
wife lies buried in the church here, and he has perpe- 
tuated her virtues in an epitaph, partly in English and 
partly in LaUn. 

Having described Chelmsford and its neighbouring 
villages, we commence our excursion by crossing the 
river Chelmer, which is now made navigable as far as 
Beleigh Mill, near Maldon, where, by means of a cut^ 
the navigation leaves the Chelmer, and crosses into the 
river Blackwater ; down this river it proceeds about 
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three quarters of a mile to Heybridge, from wbenoe 
another cut continues the navigation to Colliers Reach^ 
a mile and a iudf below Maldon, <v?here there is a brandi 
to that town with a bason. The length of this canal 
is 'thirteen miles^ &ve furlongs, in which about ten 
mfles of the old channel 4s preserved ; the rest is the 
new cut. The fall from Chelmsford is 7g feet. 

Sprinofibld is a small village, pleasantly situated 
one mile north-east from Chelmsford. At the entrance 
of this place on the left is a newly erected building, a 
depot for arms. Norden calls this place Campus Aqaa-^ 
tieus^ from the number of springs rising in the neigh- 
bourhood. When the Domesday survey was made, 
nearly the whole parish was in possession of Ralph 
Peveril^ and Robert C^emon. On the left of Springs 
field, is Springfield Place, the seat of Mrs. Brograve; 
and on the right, Springfield Lyons, the seat of Lady 
Waltham. 

We have been informed by a respectable and re* 
▼erend gentleman of this neighbourhood, that Dr. Gold- 
smith resided at a farm-house, nearly opposite the 
church at Springfield, and that here the Deserted Vil* 
lage was written. The idea seemed to have beea 
suggested by the circumstance of several cottages being 
bought and pulled down by tbe principal proprietor in 
the village, for the purpose of Jidorning Ihs own estate. 
There can be little doubt as 4» what gave rise to the 
beautiful poem. During the Doctor's residence at 
Springfield, lie occasionaOly wrote a piece or two for 
his own amusement, independently of his engage* 
meats, of which perhaps the Deserted Village was one. 

Half a mile beyond Springfield, on the left of tha 
road, is NewhalL 

This cKtensive lordship, in the parish of Bor^ 
ham, was originally a part of the possessions of Wal* 
tham Abbeys but was exchanged in the twenty- 
fourth of Bdward the Third for other manors in tUs 
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county wkh Sir John de Sfaardlowe, whose bioifaer* 
Sir Thomas again eiu^haoged it with othar eatatet for 
the manor of Bradeker in Norfolk. This funilj re* 
tained it till the tenth of Henry the Fifth, when it 
became the joint property of Sir John de Boreham and. 
others J but soon afterwards fdl to Richani Aldred^ 
who held it of Margaret, Qneen of Henry the Sixth. 
During the wars between the houses of York and 
Lancaster, it fdl to the crown, whidi granted it to» 
Boteler, £arl of Ormond, a strenuous partisan of the 
Lancastrians, made prisoner at the batUe of Towtcm 
and bdieaded in the year 1460* This manor was 
ajFiterwaids bestowed on Thomas his younger brother, 
by Henry the Seventh, who granted tnm permissioa to 
fortify tiie manor-house with walls and towers. 

The spacious uMmsion called Nbw Hall, of whiek 
a large portion is now standing, is supposed to hafve 
been built through the license granted by Henry the 
Soventh. It was afterwards adorned and improved by 
Henry the Eighth, who obtained the lordship in ex-> 
change from Thomas BoUyn (&ther of Queen Anne 
BoUyn,) Earl of WUtshhv, whose fniher had married 
the eldest daughter of Thomas, Earl of Ormood. 
Henry was so well pleased with the situation that ho 
erected it into an Ifoiroar, and gave it the name of 
BeamUeu, Here, in 1524, he kept the feast of SL 
George ; his daughter the Princess Mary also resided 
here several years. It was granted to Thomas RadoUff, 
Earl of Sussex, by Queen Elizabeth, in 1573 ; and 
was by his son sold to Villiers, Duke uf Buckingham. 
HiB son Geoige being attainted by parliament. New 
Hall was afterwards purdiased by Cromwell for the 
sum of five shillings. This was in 1651, when its an- 
nual value was computed at 1309/. 1^- aq^ a fraction. 
- New Hall was next purchased by three London 
merdiants for 18,0Q0L; but after the restoration it 
: the property of General Monk» Duke of Albe* 
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marie. Christopher, his son and heir, married Elizabeth, 
grand-daughter to William Cavendish, Earl of New- 
castle, who on her husband's death succeeded to this 
estate. In 1691 this lady was again married to Ralph, 
Duke of Montague, after which New Hall was deserted, 
and became ruinous. In 1736, the mansion of New 
Hall, with the gardens and park, were sold to John 
Olmius, Esq. who pulled down' a very considerable 
portion of the building ; but not before some valuable 
marbles and other materials had been removed by Mr* 
Hoare to a new and handsome mansion which he had 
erected on the Colchester road 5 Newhall afterwards 
came into the possession of Lord Waltham. 

During the late French war. New Hall was pur* 
chased by some opulent catholics, and is occupied 
by English nuns driven from Liege by the republican 
armies. ,Here they superintend the education of 
about eighty catholic young ladies, llie building in 
its most flourishing state was one of the largest in the 
kingdom, and consisted of two quadrangles indoSing 
large courts. The part now standing contuns thf 
great hall^ which measures ninety-six fSeet in lengthj 
fifty wide, and forty high. This has been converted 
into a chapel, and laid out in a very judicious manner* 
On the east side are the arms of Henry the Eighth^ 
finely wrought in freestone -, the ground work is sculp* 
tured with delicate foliage, supported by a lion and a 
hawk } the whole is inclosed in a frame of stone, the 
outside of which is embellished with military instm* 
meats and trophies. The interior contains this in- 
scription, in an ancient character : 

Henricos Rex Octovus, rex inclit* armis 
MagQaoimas stmxit hoc opus egregium. 

Over the porch at the entrance are the arms of Queen 
Elizabeth, with these inscriptions in the Italian lan- 
guage- 
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En tern a piu mvh. RegiiM, en delo b pin looente nldk^ 
Virgme magnmuna dotta divina leg^adia hooeita et bella. 

The q[>leiidid chapel belonging to this mansion* 
whidi was taken down about seventy years ago, con- 
tained the magnificent painted window now in St. 
Margaret's chnrch, Westminst^. 

BoRBUAU is a pleasant village foor miles north-east 
£rom Chelm^rd, snpixised to have been a market- 
town in the Saxon times. The manor is now divided 
among various families. Beneath a part oi the church 
called tiie Sussex chapel, a number of persons of the 
funily of Sir Thomas Raddiff, afterwards Earl of 
Sussex, are buried ; and in this chapel are the mutilated 
remains of a splendid monument, erected by Earl 
Thomas to perpetuate his own and the memory oi his 
noble relatives at a great expense. The recumbent 
figures in armour on the top are those of Robert Rad- 
diff, first Earl of Sussex of that fiunily, who died in 
1542) Henry his son, and Thomas his grandson, who 
died between that period and 1583. Three long Latin 
Inscriptions upon tablets of black marble record the 
titles and the character of these noble personages. The 
leaden coffins- in whidi the bodies are inhumed are now 
bridted up at one end of the vault ; several of them are 
cast in the human form, and inscribed with the name, 
&C. of the person indosed within. The diurch-yard 
contains a neat mans<^eum oi stone and white brkk 
for the Waltham funily, with this inscriptioQ on the 
firont 

Maotoicnm 

Gentis Wakhamians, 

MDCCLXIV. 

On Hbt right of this |daoe is B<neham House, the 
seat of Sir John Tyrrdl, bart. This house was built 
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by Be^iamin Hoare, esq. He was succeeded by his 
9on^ Richard Hoare, esq. who^ dyiDg, left one son and 
two dau^ters. The son dying, the house and estate 
appendant to it were sold to the Rev. William Walford, 
who sold the house with a portion of the estate to Sir 
John Tyrrdl^ bart. To this house, pleasantly situated 
in a good park, there are two fine avenues of trees, and 
a handsome piece of water in the front. This edifice^ 
constructed of white brick, consists of a centre and 
two wings, and though not lai^, makes an elegant 
i^ipearance. Near the church is another handsome 
house, the residence of R. C. Haselfoot, esq. 

About two miles beyond Boreham, we come to Hat« 
field. 

Hatpi bld Pbv erbll, with thirty- four other lordships 
in this county, was given by William the Conqueror to 
Ranulph Peveril, a Norman soldier who attended him 
to England, and afterwards married Ingelrica, the 
daughter of a Saxon nobleman, a beautiful woman 
who had borne a son to the Conqueror. In the time 
of William Rufus, this^ Ingelrica founded a college 
here for secular canons, and for the purpose of shewing 
her penitence, dedicated it to St. Mary Magdalen. 
William Peveril, her legitimate son, converted the 
ooUege into a monastery for Benedictines, and greatly 
increased the endowments, besides giving his own 
residence as a habitation for the monks. This reli« 
gious foundation, after the dissolution, was granted 
with other demesnes to Giles Leigh, esq. by the mar« 
riage of whose two daughters and coheiresses with the 
Alleyns, it passed into that family, whose descendants 
retained the manor till about the year 17^8, when it 
was sold mider an order of chancery to John Wright, 
esq. This gentleman pulled down the mansion which 
a4ioined the church, and erected an el^;ant house on 
an emiiienoe at a little distance^ now the residence of 
liis grandsouj Peter Wright, esq. This building is 
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cdkd ilie Priory ; but there reiDains of the originil 
foqndatioD Httle exceptiiig the dinidi^ bow made 
puodiiaL An andeiit statue in one of the windows 
is mentioDed by Weerer, as that of the foundress In* 
gdrica. Several insariptions to the memory of the 
Alleyns are preserved in the chancd> John Wright, 
esq. besides rebuilding the house, considerably im* 
proved the church, and put in a new window of bean* 
ttfnl old painted glass. 

On the right of Hatfield PevereU is Crix, the plea.- 
sant residence of Samud Shaen, esq. and a little beyond 
it that of the Rev. William Walfbrd, a handsome build^ 
ing, whkh forms a pleasing object from every point 
whence it can be seen. In this village is Toppingoe 
Han, now a farm, the property of Cokmd Strntt» re- 
markable for the beauty of several cedar-trees. 

The village of Terling has been justly described as 
pleasant in its situation, and ridi in its soiL 

Between Hatfield Peverdl and Terling is Terlk^ 
Place. The house, situated in a finely wooded padc, 
is extremely wdl built, and has been considerably im- 
proved and beautified by the present possessor, espa* 
dally in the interior. The Colond, who married Lady 
Chariotte, aunt to the present Duke of Leinster, po»> 
sesses the greatest part of Terling, and has estates at 
Litfle Baddow, whidi were purdiased by ^e late John 
Stnttt, esq. of the Barrington fomfly. The Cokmd 
is one of the members for the borough of Maldon. 
- Terling was once appendant to Ely cathedral, but 
separated from that see by William the Conqueror, 
who gave it to his favourite, Ranulph PeveiiL In 
1269 1^ ^^ \i^, under the Bohuns, Earls of Hoe- 
ford and Essex, by the Bishop of Norwich, who 
had a palace and park here, besides a chiqid wUdi 
p o sse ssed the privilege of a sanctuary, and afforded 
shdter t6 the cdebrated Hubert de Burgh, tfom the 
indignation of Hen^ the Hiird. Henry the Eighth 
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liad ilso a residence here» from whence ftereral acts 
of thitf' monarch are dated, particaUurly the patent 
oroating Sir Edward Seymour Viscount fieauchamp, 
in 1336; in which year he gave this manor to Lord 
<3iianceUor Audley. Prom him it passed through va- 
fioua failles to the Stmtts. The house was built 
ty the late John Strutt^ esq. 

Proceeding on our route is Witham Lodge^ the scat 
of Wm. W. Loardy esq. and about half a mile further 
h the dean and pleasing town of Witham, generally 
believed to have been built, or at least restored, by 
Edward the Elder, the son of King Alfred. This prince 
most probably built that part of the town situated on 
Chipping Hill, roond the church, which stands about 
half a mile north-west from the other part of the town. 
Here are considerable remains of a circular camp, de* 
fsnded by a double vallum, almost levelled within on 
the south side, but very plain on the south-west, where 
the road from hence to Bndntree runs along the outer 
bank; the river defending it on the weist side, there 
the works are k>wer ; and a road runs through it from 
oordi to south. From this camp, and the consider* 
ahk quantity of Roman bricks worked up in tlie body 
and tower of the church, Mr. Oough seemed inclined 
to cdnsider WHham as the Comnmm of Antoninus > an 
oybikm oonftrmed in some degree by Morant, from 
two Roman coins of the Brnperore Valens and Gra- 
tiaa having been foond in levdUng the fortifications, 
and a cofai of Scverus, now in the possedsioa of Mr. 
Pattisson. 

Witham waft ooce in the possession of Earl Ha- 
loid ; but afterwards fell to Eustace, Earl of Bou* 
logne, who married Ooda, sister to Edward the Con* 
tesor. Kfaig Stephen bestowed it on the Knights 
l^emplars ; fKnn wfaon it passed to the Knights Host> 
pitallers of SC» John of Jerusalem^ who retaitoed it till 
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the cfiflBoluUoii. In tbe time of Eari fiosteoe, H wa6 
ctlXkdihit Hommr €i( Botumda ; and was one of *tlie four 
ancient Honours of the kingdom. Richard the Fint^ 
it is said^ granted Witham a market In the rdgn of 
Henry the Third, one Geoffiney de Lyston held land in 
Witham by the service of canying floor to make waCers 
on the king's birth-day, whenerer his miyesty was in 
the kingdom. 

The church contains a huge tomb, erected in Queca 
Elizabeth's reign to the memory of Judge Sonthoote 
and his lady, whose effigies are upon it. The chief 
trade of this town, which contains about 400 houses* 
arises from passengers and traTeHers. At the east end 
of Witham is a handsome mansion, whidi formeriy 
bdonged to the Earl of Abercom, but now the seat 
of Mrs. Du Cane. Here her present Mijesty was 
lodged by the earl on her arrival in this oountry from 
Meddenbnrgfa. 

Witham, the principal towi^ of the hundred, was 
mudi improved some years ago by Mr. Pattisson, 
whose descendant and great nephew, W. H. Pattisson, 
esq. bom here, has a handsome house in the centie of 
the town. Here is a chalybeate spring 3 from wUdi 
considerable expectations were formed by the inhabit* 
ants tiuit Witham would become a residence for numer* 
ous invalids. These expectations, however^ suddealy 
evapoiated, and the spring is at present totally xie» 
greeted. LordStourtonhadformedyaseatatChii^pyig 
Hill, called Witham Place; it is now occupied as a 
classical school by the Rev. James Dunn. 

A singular custom exists in the manor of Newlands, 
in this parish, whidi requires every perscm inheriting 
or purchasing estates within the manor, although free* 
hold, to pay the amount of a year's value, as an ingress 
fine, unless such person was bom within the manor> or 
a proprietor of estates within its jurisdiction* 
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Hw mttket at Witham is hdd on Tuesday, and tfag 
iwpiilatkm of the town is, accordixig tb the lale 
3852 persons. 

Having passed through WtUiam, on the left, at 
ChipfMng Hill, is the residence of the Rer. Andrew 
Downes, the vicar. 

Fauikboum HaU, between one and two miles north- 
west from Witham church, is the seat of J. J. C. Bui- 
lode, esq. whose fieunily has possessed it ever since l6B7, 
when it was purchased of the Fortescues, by Sir Ed* 
ward Bullock, of Lofts, in this county. The mansion 
is a stately and spacious building of different eras. A 
tower gateway of curious architecture is supposed to 
Inye been erected by the Earl of Gloucester about King 
Stei^en*s time. Various impcorements have bees 
made in the house and grounds by the late Colonel BuL- 
loek. Several of Hie apartmei^ contain good paint- 
ings by Vaadyck, Vandevelde, Sir Joshua Bjeynolds, 
Sir William Beediey, and other esteemed masters. 
Here is l&ewise a yariety of excellent specimens In 
naturalhistory,andarespec^teblelibrary. Inthegvoonds, 
which are rery extensive, several springs arisej and 
liere is also a cedar^tree, supposed to be the largest in 
tfie kingdom,, its girth at six inches from the gnmnd 
being eighteen feet nine inches | its height to the first 
branch is nineteen feet and a half. A Roman villa is 
sa{^[wsed to have stood at Faulkboum, from a silver 
ooin of Domidan, mentioned by Bishi^ Gibson to hav9 
been found under an old wall, partly composed of Ro* 
man bricks. The manor was given by William the 
Conqueror to his nephew, Hamo Da|nfer, whose nieoe 
and coheiress, Mabil, was married to Robert, Earl of 
Gloucester, natural son to Henry the First. Fromhim 
it passed through various families to the Fortescues, 
the sixth of whom was Sir John, Lord Chancellor of 
Bngland in the reign of Henry the Sixth. 

lieaving the direct route from Witham, there is a 
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THidleidiiigtoMflkkNii and on the wsy is ths irihge 
of Wkkkam Biikopt, ao calfed fipom the Bidvypf «f 
LondoQ, to whose see it has bekuiged firam time im^ 
memoriaL Their park here was eodoaed in 1S75, by 
Bidiop CoQiteney, who obtained a license for it from 
Bdward the Third. Here is the residenoe of John 
Laaid> esq. and a handsome lectory^honse, command- 
ing fine views, the dw^ingof the Rev. Thomas Leigli. 
The ancient manor«honse has been polkd down many 
years; the drardi is neaily a mile west from the 
TiOage.^ 

Lamgfard, a modem white house, standing in a finely 
wooded park, is the seat of Mrs. Wesoomb^ whose 
funily obtained it in the year 16B0, by porchase from 
the nephew of the celebrated physician. Dr. \^^lliam 
Harvey. 

The village of Langford lierived its name from the 
Loflf Ford here in the Saion times, when the waters 
of the filackwater spread over a much wider surface 
than at present. The meadow grounds bordering the 
river in this neighlxrarhood are extremely fertile. 

The Borough, or rather the Barrow HUU, on the 
norA side of Bladcwater Bay, were considerable in 
number. These tumuli are supposed to have been 
raised indiscriminately over the bodies of the Danes 
and Saxons that fell in the battles occasioned by the 
freqnent landing of the former on this part of the coast. 
The lands on which the Barrow Hills stood have been 
eompletdy enclosed from the sea by Mr. Lawrence, 
in I8O7, and the whole are now levelled, one excepted* 

HeyMdge is a village oppodte Maldon on the 
northern side of the Blackwater, and is supposed 
to have derived its name from an ancient bridge of 
five arches, beneath which the main stream is said 
to have fiirmeriy run, though now it flows ^ some 
distance through FuU^bridge. Its o rigin a l nease a^ 
pears to have been richnsMtaire, j» by this aani^ ihiii 
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and tweba o^r loidships were giveti by King Alltel* 
Atai totiwcatbedndof St.Paal$ aad it still bekmgB 
to the dean and chapter^ together with the aodeiil 
manor-house called Heybridge Hall. 

Heybrldge Bridge was erected by Henry the Sixdi* 
The firat diarter to the town is dated at Pembroke, on 
the ^th of October, and is not^ as it has been asserted, 
of Henry tiie Second^ but of Henry the Third ', for it 
feCnrs to a former Henry, and calls him ** our grand- 
fttther.*' Henry the Second was the grandeon of tiK 
Conqueror^ and grandfather of Henry the Third. The 
duoter is endorsed as that ci Henry the Second, but it 
Is a mistake* 

Heybridge, in consequence of theCbelmer navigation 
passing through it, is much improved, and has a great 
addition of trade, and of houses. 

Between Heybridge and Maklon is a raised oanie' 
way, which was made before the time of Edward the 
Second, who ordered it to be surveyed in the year 1334* 

Maloon. This is an ancient and populous borough 
and market-town, and the principal of the Dengey 
hm^dredt it is situated on the acclivity of an eminpnoe 
ioutii-west of the Bladewater. This town has been 
fl^quently pointed out as the Roman Camuioihmiimf 
but upon very slight gfonnds, as the eailiest mention 
of Bialdon by hktorians is in the year gi3, when Ed- 
ward the Bkier encamped here to qppose the incursions 
of the Danes, whilst a fortification was constractiag 
at Witham. In the year 920, he again encan^ied at 
Maldon, and aoeofding to Marianus built a castk 
here; but as no traces of this structure have beoi 
found, it seems probable that Marianus attudes to iM 
entrenchment or fort before mentioned, whidi lies on 
the west side of the town, and apparently enclosed 
aibout tweaty^four acres. Being of an oblong figure^ 
three sMes of the rampart have latdy been traoed, the 
oMMrJadelMedbybuiUttnge. Thie place was of con* 
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iideraUe8treiigdi,«8,iii921» a Inge Dsnish ftivoe be* 
tinged it witbout effect In gga, it m» agmin altadied 
by the Danes under Ulaff; when the forces of the Bad 
Byriitroth coming to its relief^ they were defeated, and 
the Earl himself slain. In the Domesday survey, 
MaUon is styled a half hundred ; and had then 180 
houses, and a haU, hdd by the burgesses of the king, 
who had also a house here. 

The first charter constituting Maldon a borough 
i^ppears to have been granted by Henry the Third, at 
the request of William de MandeviUe, Earl of Essex* 
By this grant, Maldon was exempted from aU foreign 
service, except the finding one ship occasionally for 
the king's use, for forty days, at their own expense. 
By another charter granted by Queen Mary, in 1554, 
the borough was incorporated, and its government 
Tested in two bailiflb, to be chosen annually; six 
aldermen, eighteen coital burgesses, &c. The right 
of returning members to parliament here is in those 
who obtain freedom by birth, marriage, servitude, or 
otherwise. The first return was made in 1295 ; and 
the custom of boramgk Emg&sk^ by which the youngest 
son succeeds, according to the bi^fgage tenure to 
estates, on the death of his father, sdll prevails here. 
The charter was lost in 1768, and re-granted in 1810. 
The town is now governed by a mayor, aldermen, &c« 
Maldon at present consists of one principal street, 
running nearly a mile east and west; a cross street of 
considerable length, and several smaller avenues and 
badLlanes. The descent from the upper part to the river 
is very steep ; and many of the houses built within the 
last half century are good. The import trade is con- 
siderable, consisting of coal, iron, deal, com, &c At 
spring tides the river wfll bring up vessels that draw 
dght feet water; but the coals are brou^t to the 
town in lighters. Maldon had formerly three parishes^ 
but the vicarages of two of them have been kwg.ooA: 
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^olidaled. Hie church of All Saints, which is Hie 
princ^ial, is an ancient and spacious building, with an 
equilateral triangle tower, which is almost unique, ter-. 
minated by an hexagon spire. Inthesouth^orD'Arcy's 
aisle» three chantries were founded in the reign of Henry 
the Sixth, by Robert D*Arcy, esq. of Danbury. On a 
stone of white marble in the chancel is a Latin epi- 
taph which has been Uius translated: — The deposit 
of John Vernon, gent., Turkey merchant, who hath 
often crossed the seas, tempted thavto not so much 
by the love of gain, as an ardtnt desire of beholding 
the wonderful works of God in the deep. He 
boasts of this sepulchral stone as not the least re- 
ward of his labours, it being discovered among the 
ruins of Smyrna : he also brought to light some choice 
ancient manuscripts, monuments of that antique city; 
with these he enriched his native country. He is now 
safely arrived at the haven of rest He died January 
asth, 1653, aged 84. 

The town-hall, a large ancient brick building, near 
this church, was built in the reign of Henry V. by 
Robert D'Arcy, esq. 

St. Mary's church, in the lower part of the town, is 
a spacious pile, and said to have been founded by In- 
gelric, a Saxon earL The tower is a massy struc* 
ture, and, with part of the church, was rebuilt in the 
reign of Charles the First. St. Peter^s, the parish united 
to All Saints, had formerly a church, of which the 
iower only remains. Adjoining to this is the gram* 
mar-school and library, erected by Dr. Thomas Plume, 
Archdeacon of Rochester. This gentleman was bom 
jit Maldon in I63O9 ctnd in the latter part of his life 
became a great benefactor to his native town; and 
approfHiated the rent of a form at Utney, in the parish 
of Mundon, to ke^ the school and library in repair. 
He abo gave 200^ to build a workhouse f6r the poor« 
and about lOOO/. more to establish the trade of weaving 
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sack-doth to employ them. Tforoogh a bequest of 
1902! left by him for that purpose, the Plumian pro- 
teflbnhip of astronomy and experimental philoaophy 
was founded at Cambridge. This truly benevolent 
dergyman died in the year 1704. The population of 
Maldon is 2679, and the market is held on Saturday. 
Bekigk Abbey is neaiiy one mile west from Maldon, 



ham-Ferrers, so near these as to have once been part 
of the same district. The name is derived from Wood^ 
and Ham, implying a village in a wood. These two 
Woodhams are distinguished by the additions of Wal^ 
ter and Mortimer, the names of two noble families to 
which they andently belonged. Woodham Walter was 
in the possession of Levenu, in Edward the Confessor^s 
time. Here is but one manor, the mansion-house of 
wbidi was once the seat of the noUe fsmily of Fita 
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Walter, and stood about half a mile from the church. 
The church is dedicated to St. Michad, and being very 
rvdnoQB^ and standing at a great distance from the vil^ 
lage, made it very inconvenient to the parishioners. 
Thomas, Earl of Essex, having obtained a license from 
Queen Elizabeth in 1562, built a new church, which 
was consecrated in 1564. Woodham Mortimer, or 
Little Woodham, lies south-west of the last. The ma- 
nor-house at Woodham, called Mortimer Place, the 
residence of C. C. Parker, esq. stood about a n^^ 
south-west from the church, which is dedicated to St: 
Margaret. 

DaiUmty, four miles and a half east-south-east from 
Chelmsford, is a small village, deriving its name frdm 
DttMsbury, the town or castle of the Danes. It is 
pleasantly situated on the summit of a hill, within th^ 
area of an ancient encampment, about 680 yards in 
circumference. Danbury Hill, being considered one of 
the highest eminences in Essex, commands an extensive 
view of the surroundnig country. The glacis on the 
south side is sUll nearly thirty feet deep, and the lines 
mfiy be traced to a considerable distance on the other 
side. Danbury, in the time of Edward the Confessor, 
was held by Arling, a Saxony but when Domesday 
Book was compiled, it was the property of Geffery de 
MandeviUe } it afterwards feU principally to the family 
Of De Sancto Claro, or St. Clere, who retained it till 
the reign of Edward the First, when William de St. 
Clere was sheriff of Essex, and had a park at Danbury^ 
The estate held by this fumily is still called St Clere's 
manor. The manor then passed to the V^res, Earls Of 
Oxford, and to tiie Greys of Wilton (from whom, for 
a few years, it went to Sir Crerani Braybrook, who 
HMOTied one of the daughters of Lord Reginald de 
Chrey), and to the Lords D'Ardes ; afterwards revert- 
ing to the crown, it was, by Edward the Sixth, granted 
to WflHam Plarr,. Marquis oi Northampton, who alien- 
ated it to Sir Walter Mildmay, knight, by whom tte 
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manor-hoose^ called Danbury Place^ was erected, at 
about half a mik from tlie x^urck. The aituaftioii of 
thia edifice^ on the atunmit of a hill, has often exposed 
it to storms and lightning, particularly in May> 1402> 
whra the body and part of the chancel were destroyed. 
In Febniary, 1749-50> the spire was set on fire by 
lightniagy and consumed twenty feet downwards. 
The east end of the north aisle is inclosed by a partis 
tion, within which, under arches formed in the wall> 
are the eflfigies of two cross-legged knights, curiously 
carved in wood> and in good preservation. A similar 
efligy was formerly placed beneath a like arch in the 
south aisle ; but when this part was rebuilt, in 1776, 
the figure was removed into the north aisle, where it 
remains. It has been doubted whether tiiese figures 
were intended to represent the St. Cleres or the 
D*Arcies ; but as the arches under which they lie are 
apparently coeval with the church, it is most probable 
that they belong to the former, whose arms appear 
emblazoned in several small compartments of the 
antique wainscot deling of the rhancyl. The feet of 
each of the figures are suf^rted by a lion ; but eadi 
lion, as well as the knight, is in a di£Eerent position. 
One of the knights is in a praying attitude, with his 
sword sheathed ; anoth^ is in the act of drawing his 
sword, and the third is returning his to the scabbaid. 
In October, 1779> ^ some workmen were digging 
a grave just beneath one of the arches in the north 
wall of this church, they discovered a leaden coffiii 
about tlurty inches from the surface of the pavement; 
this being opened shortly after by the infiuence of Bfr. 
T. White, who supposed it might contain the body of 
the knight tanphur rqiresented by the effigy in the 
arch above, the following particulars were published. 
« On raising the leaden coffin there was discovered an 
dm coffiin indosed, about one-fourth of an indi thidc» 
very firm and entire. On removing the lid of tfaia 
Qoffin, it was found to enclose a shell about three 
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with a thick cement, of a dark olive colour, and of a 
resinous nature. The lid of this shell being carefullyr 
taken off, we were presented with a view of the body» 
lying in a liquor orpiclde somewhat resembling mush^ 
room catsup, but paler^ and of a thicker consistence; 
IJhe taste was aromatic, though not very pungent, par- 
taking of the flavour of catsup, and of the pickle qf 
Spanish olives. The body was tolerably perfect, no 
part being decayed but the throat, and part of one 
arm : the flesh every where, except on the face and 
throat, appeared exceedingly white and firm. The 
face and tliroat were of a dark colour, approaching to 
black i the throat was much lacerated. Tlie body was 
covered with a kind of shirt of linen, not unlike Inab 
cloth, of superior fineness j a narrow, rude, antique 
bice was affixed to the bosom of the shirt ; the stitches 
were very evident, and attached very strongly. The 
linen adhered rather closely to the body 3 but on raising 
it from the breast to examine the state of the skin more 
minutely, a considerable piece was torn off, with part 
•f the lace on it* The coflfin not being half full of 
the pickle, the face, breast, and belly, were of course 
not covered with it. The inside of the body seemed 
to be filled with some substance which rendered it very 
hard. Tha« was no hair on the head, nor do I re* 
member any in the liquor •, though feathers, fiowers 
and herbs in abundance were floating, the leaves and 
stalks of which appeared quite perfect, though dis- 
coloured. The coffin was not placed in a position ex- 
actly horizontal ; the feet being at least three inches 
lower than the head. The pillow which had supported 
the head had decayed, and the head fell back, laco^ting 
the throat and neck, which with the face, appeared to 
have been discoloured from the decay of the cloth, or 
tiibstance. which covered them. The jaws, when the 
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ooffin wa0 first opened, were closed, but on being 0Oiiie<^ 
what rudely toadied, expanded, owing> as wassupposed^ 
to the breaking of some bandage that bound them to» 
gether. When the jaws were opened, they exhibited 
a set of teeth, perfectly white; which was likewise the 
colour of the palate, and all the inside of the mouth* 
The limbs were of excellent symmetry ; the general 
appearance of the whole body conveyed the idea of 
hearty youth, not in the least emaciated by sickness. 
The length of the corpse very little exceeded five fiset; 
though the shell that enclosed it was five feet six 
inches within. When the parishioners and others had 
satisfied their curiosity, the shell and the wooden coffin 
were fastened down ; the leaden coffin was again sol- 
dered, and the whole left, as nearly as circumstances 
would admit, in siaiu quo.** 

In a letter published by Mr. Strutt, in 17899 he ex- 
pressed himself convinced that the mode of burying in 
pickle was notso cUdas the timeof the Knights Templars. 
'' This body," he says, ** was nothing less than one of 
these old warriors -, it lay at some distance from the 
wall, and was covered with a laige flat stone, on whidi 
was a cross Jieury ; and formerly an inscription on braso, 
not unlikely the following, mentioned by Wee?er: 
Hicjacet Creraidus qiumdamjilius et Heres Gerardi Brajf- 
Invoke Miiitis qm olnit XXIX Marci, MCCCCXXIL" 
And this body, as the inscription indicates, was probably 
that of the son and heir of the above knight, buried 
in this expensive manner. 

Returning towards Maldon, on the west side of the 
road leading from Danbury to Woodham Feiris or 
Ferres, we come to the ruins of ^knacre Priory, 
founded for Black Canons, by Maurice Fitz Geffiery, 
Sheriflf of Essex, in the rdgn of Henry IL who con- 
siderably increased the endowments, and granted to 
these canons the nte of a hermitage, which previously 
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stood here. In Henry VII/s reign the revenues of 
tkis house had suffered so much by neglect^ that it 
was nearly abandoned 5 and on the petition of the prior 
and monks of Elsing- Spittle, in London^ it was granted 
by the king to thai hospital. After the dissolution^ 
the numor of Byknacre, with the site of the priory, 
was given to Henry Polsted, who in 1548 sold it to Sir 
Walter Mildmay ; of whose grandsons it was purchased 
by George Barrington^ esq. 

Pursuing our way towards Maldon, at a small di- 
stance on the right of Woodham Mortimer^ already 
described^ we arrive at Haseleigh. 

Haseleioh is about two miles from Maldon, and 
has at present but one manor; the manor-house stands 
a little way from the church. The accounts of the 
owners of this manor are very scanty^ though in 1210 
Alice de Heilessle held the fourth part of a knight*8 
fee here. The church, dedicated to St. Nicholas, is 
built of timber, and plastered. 

Still further to the right we perceive Purleigh, a 
little south of Haseleigh, which is very pleasantly 
situated, particularly about the church, the steeple of 
which commands a pleasing and extensive prospect, 
as the variety of rises and falls, with the woods and 
commons in the adjacent country, give it an appear- 
ance in some degree wild and picturesque. To the 
west and north-west are seen the churches of Danbiuy, 
Haseleigh, and Woodham Mortimer -, and on the north 
and north-east Blackwater Bay, gradually opening . 
through the distant marshes. On this side is the town 
of Maldon, with the churches of Langford, Tolleshunt 
Darcy, Toleshunt Beckingham, Goldhanger, and 
ToUesbury ; and to the east are seen the churches of 
Mundon, Steeple, Latchingdon, Althorne, and St. 
Lawrence. On the south there is a fine view of 
Canewdon church, and of the Kentish hUls, appearing 
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OQ the other aide of Rochfbrd HundrecL Porleigh 
Hall^ the manor-honse^ stands near the west end of 
the church. This estate, at a very early period, was 
in the noble hmilj of Grey de Wilton. 

The church of Purleigh, dedicated to All Saints, is a 
huge handsome structure^ consisting of a body and 
two aisles; the tower, built with flint and stone, is 
embattled, and contains five beUs. Over the western 
door are the heads of a man and woman carved iv 
9tone, supposed to represent the founder and his wife. 
The inside of the church is very neat, and does honour, 
to one of its worthy rectors, who new fronted the 
pews at his own expense, and gave a handsonie brass 
chandelier of twelve branches, with this inscription 
on the bowl : '* The gift of Samuel Horsmanden, 
L.L.B. rector, 1758.** 

As a further testimony of his piety and munificence 
he bequeathed, at his death, an degant service of com« 
munion plate to this church* The chancel is paved 
with stone; the pulpit and the altar-piece are both 
handsome, and the latter has a Moses and Aaron, 
tolerably executed. Here b a vestry, and a neat 
gallery for the singers. In the north aisle, it is sup- 
posed, was a chapd belonging to the Bouchier feunily ; 
and in the church windows are the remains of painted 
glass, upon which their arms are said to have been 
formerly depicted. 

Within the rails of the altar is a black marble with 
the arms of the Horsmandens, and inscriptions upon 
several branches of this respectable family. 

Passing Maldon, which we have fully described, and 
pursuing the course of the Blackwater, we arrive at 

GoLDH ANGER. This parish is situated upon the 
bay which receives the Maldon stream, opposite to the 
Isle of Osey. The distance is four miles from Maldon, 
and seven from Witham ; and the soil is low and light* 
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Tbe earliest possessors of the manor of Totham> with 
Qoldhanger^ were the Jarpenyill family, the Hevening^^ 
bams, the Browns, and the Sammes ; it now belongs 
to G. W. Cole, esq. of Church Hall, Kelvedon. 
• Goldhanger Hall and the demesnes were purchased^ 
of the widow of Frances Sammes, and of Henry Ger* 
maine, by the Rev. Henry Barrett, rector of Herthurst, 
in Suffolk, whose heir and daughter married the Rev^ 
John Casboume, but they afterwards sold it. 

FavaUy, a mansion in this manor, lies near the> 
Channel, at the distance of about half a mile south-^ 
west of the church. It belonged to Beleigh Abbey, 
and ultimately came to the family of the Coes, at 
Maldon, and is now the property of Mrs. Piggot. 
- The salt-works here are considerable : rock salt ftova 
Cheshire was formerly used, but in consequence of the 
erection of very extensive works by Messrs. Bridges, 
Johnson, and Co. the manufactory of salt from the 
sea-water by steam has been practised with consider- 
able success. The salt of this place, and that of 
Winstree Hundred, are frequently mentioned in the 
Domesday survey. 

Returning from Goldhanger towards the high road, 
from which we have made so long an excursion, fbr 
the purpose of noticing those places which possess 
much interest, though lying out of our direct route, 
we pass the villages of 

Great and Little Totham, contiguous Jto each 
other. Great Totham lies east of Wickham and Langw 
ford. The road from Maldon to Colchester, over Tip-- 
tree Heath, leads through this parish. 
. Totham Hall, the mansion-house of the manor, 
stands dose to the churchyard on the eastward. At 
the time of the Survey the manor was held by Hama 
Dapifer, who left his great estate to the children of 
Robert Fitz-Hamon, Lord of Caerdiff and Tewksbury4 
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who0e eldest daughter and coheiress^ Mabel, brought 
it in marriage to Robert^ natural son of King Henry I., 
created Earl of Gloucester in IIO9. After passing 
through the hands of many noble possessors^ it came 
to Thomas Martin, esq. a banker of London : it is 
now the property of W. Honywood, esq. of Marks 
Hall, in this county, who besides possesses the princi- 
pal part of this parish, with the great tithes, and the 
advowson of the vicarage. The church, dedicated to 
St. Peter, was given by Maurice de Totham to the 
nuns of ClerkenweU ; the rectory was also appropriated 
to them in the reign of Richard J., and a vicarage 
ordained, of which the prioress and convent had the 
patronage till their suppression under Henry VIII. This 
vicarage was augmented, in 1719, by Bishop Robin- 
son, with 200/. to which an equal sum was added from 
Queen Anne*s bounty, and an estate was purchased 
out of the whole. 

Little Totham lies between Great Totham and 
Croldhanger, but though small, and the air not deemed 
the best, the respectable families of Heveningham and 
Sammes long preferred it as their place of residence. 
The manor-house, a neat edifice, near the church, 
was built by Sir John Sammes. The Heveninghams 
deduced their pedigree from Walter, lord of Hev^iing- 
ham, in Suffolk, before the conquest, though the first 
that settled ^t Little Totham was Philip, in the reign 
of Edward I. Sir William was with King Richard I. 
at the siege of Aeon, in Palestine, where he overcame 
Sapher, the governor of the castle, who had challenged 
him to single combat. Thomas Heveningham, esq. was 
returned for one of the gentry of the county of Essex, 
va the year 1443. The diurch, or radier the diapel, of 
Little Totham, has been annexed to the church at 
Goldhanger from time immemorial. Mr. Honywood 
poflsesses the greater part of this parish. 
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Great Braxtbd, the next village we arrive at, is 
on the site of the ancient manor and priory of Tiptree. 

Tiptree House, a place of great antiquity, is still 
standing. The priory was appointed for Black Canons, 
or Canons of St. Augustine. The founder is unknown, 
but it] 
ward ] 
leave U 
family 
In the 
toward 
then VI 

and fourpence ; at that time there was a church be- 
longing to this manor, but it has been long destroyed. 
Upon the attainder of the cardinal, Tiptree was granted 
to John Huddleston, esq. This manor passed through 
several families to Peter Du Cane, esq. A great part 
of Tiptree Heath, which is now enclosed, belongs to 
this manor, but not the whole, as it extends to several 
adjoining parishes. The church of Great Braxted is 
pleasantly situated, and contains memorials of the 
Ayloff family. The late Peter Du Cane, esq. erected a 
family vault adjoining it. 

Braxted Lodge, the seat of Peter Du Cane, esq. 
consists of a capital house and garden 5 the interior is 
elegantly fitted up. A noble avenue of trees leads up 
to the house ; the park is very extensive, and being 
situated on a gentle eminence a£fbrds very agreeable 
prospects of the country. The present proprietor ha& 
expended a large sum in the improvement of the house 
and grounds, which has been applied with distinguish- 
ing taste. The park has been ornamented with a fine 
piece of water -, and this seat contains a good collec- 
tion of statues, selected by Mr. Du Cane during his 
late residence in Italy. Viewed from the high road, this 
seat is a good and conspicuous object. The pleasant 
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seat called Fabians has been purchased by Mr. Bn 
Cane. The rector, the Rev. Job Wallace, resides ut 
the rectory-house. 

On the left of Great Braxted, and between that and 
Witham, is Uttie BrasUd^ which contains one manor 



wards come to Eustace, Earl of Boulogne, the heiress 
of whose faniily having married King Stephen, it fell 
to the crown. In the thirteenth year of King John, 
Rivenhall was held by Ralph de Rofia, whose sister 
and heiress married Robert de Scalariis. From this 
marriage descended the celebrated Lords Scales, the 
last of whose descendants, in 1460, fell a sacrifice to 
his attachment to the house o^ Lancaster. His daughter 
married Anthony Widvilk, Earl Rivers, who left thia 
manor to Sir Jeflfrey Gate, in whose family it continued 
till 1553, when Sir John Gate was beheaded for having 
espoused the cause of Lady Jane Grey. It was then 
seized by the crown, and has since passed through va- 
rious possessors to the Westerns, now of Felix Hall. 

On the left of Rivenhall End is Rivenhall parson- 
age, and further, on the same side, 

Rivenhall Place, now the seat of the Rev. Thomas 
Western, the rector of the parish. This ancient 
mansion has a very imposing appearance ; the grounds 
are beautiful, having a fine piece of water passing 
through them, with a bridge over it. 

At the back of Rivenhall is Cress ing, which lies 
to the south of Witham, and to the east of Little Cug-i 
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geshalL King Stephen, about the. year 1150, granted 
this manor> with the advowson of the church, to the 
Knightfl Templars; hence it obtained the name of 
Cressing Temple ) and here, it is said, that order had 
a preceptory. When the Knights Templars were 
suppressed in the year 1311, the manor of Cressing 
was transferred to the Knights Hospitallers; but when 
these shared the fate of their predecessors, Henry 
VUI. granted it to Sir William Huse, and from him 
it passed to the Smyths family; afterwards to that 
of Audley ; and thence to those of Tuke and Davies, 
who lastly sold it to Herman Olmius, esq. — it is now 
the property of Lady Waltham. The manor-house, once 
an extensive building, in 1626 had a chapel for divine 
service, christenings, and burials, which was granted 
to William Smith, esq. lord of the manor, his heirs 
and successors, provided all things performed therein 
were done agreeably to the book of common prayer, 
and being otherwise subject to the church and vicar of 
Cressing. This church contains a very ancient monu« 
ment to the memory of some of the Neville family^ 
and is a vicarage in the gift of the vicar of Witham. 

A road from Cressing brings us back into the high 
road at Kdvedon. 

Kblvedon, three miles and a half from Witham, is 
pleasantly situated upon a small eminence, and is ren* 
dered lively in consequence of its being upon the Lon- 
don road. The manor of Filiols Hall, corruptly called 
Telix Hall, is very ancient. Gudmund held it before 
the conquest, and was succeeded by Hugh de Mont- 
fbrt. It also came into the possession of a family, sur- 
named Filiol, from the Latin, ^fo/t», or the French 
fiUeul, a godson; and the first of these Filiols is 
known to have held lands in this county about the 
iime of King Stephen. Kasterford Hall, belongmg 
formerly to a fieunily surnamed de Kdvedon, £weU 
flail, and Dorewards Hall, were considerable man3ion9 
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in this parish. The churchy at the upper end of Kelv&-' 
don^ is a burge and neat building, with an embattled 
bride tower 5 and the Ticarage-house, the residence of 
the vicar, the Rev. Charles Dalton, is delightftdly 
dtnated near the church. 

Felix Hall^ the modem seat of this name, is about 
a mile from Kelvedon, on the left hand side of the 
road leading to Colchester, and b situated on an 
eminence, commanding an agreeable prospect of the 
Braxteds and other neighbouring parishes. Hie hall, 
which is now the residence of C. C. Western, esq. one 
of the members for the county, is situated in a small 
park ; the house is exceedingly well fitted up, and the 
grounds and gardens laid out with equal taste and 
deganoe, containing hot-houses, &c. with every requi- 
site to render them useful and pleasing. 

On the opposite side of the road, at a short distance, 
is situated the village of Inworth. 

ImvoRTH : the church is remari(ii>le for having a 
small ancient porch on the south side, composed of a 
mixture of flints and Roman bricks. On the front is 
a brick cross 3 and within the porch is a very antique 
brick lozenge. The interior of the diurch has some 
remains of akind of mosaic pavement^ and in a recess 
in the south wall, near the altar, is the pbdna, fbrmeriy 
used by the catholic priests in the celebration of the 
eucharist. 

The manor-house stood about a quarter of a mile 
from the church, and the manor was fbrmeriy part of 
the revenues of the^nunnery of Hd^istow, or Elstow, 
in Bedfordshire. 

Within a short distance, on the direct road from 
Kdvedon, is Peering and (3k>re Pits. , This place Ues 
partly on the London road, being divided from Kdvedon 
by the river Pont, or Blackwater, over which a light 
and degant bridge has been constructed. It is nine 
miles from ColdKster and five firom Wttham. In £d> 
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ward the Confessor's rdgn Harold bad the chi^ pairt, 
if not the whole^ of this parish ; but at the survey it 
was holden by the Abbot of Westminster^ and Ralph 
Pererdl. The mansion-house of Feeringbury is si- 
tuated about half a mile from the church. The church 
of Peering is dedicated to All Saints. The south wall 
and porch were of bricks and in the windows were 
pictured a shuttle and three feathers^ which gave rise 
to the vulgar tradition that they were built by a 
weaver. The tower of this church is of stone, and 
contains five belb. 
About two miles to the left we arrive at CoggeshalL 
CoGOESHALL> scvcu miks firom Witham, ten from 
Colchester, and fbrty-foiu* east north-east from JjoUp 
don, contains about 5g3 houses, and 2469 inhabit* 
ants. Coggeshall owes its existence and increase of 
population to its ancient abbey. That part of the 
town situated on the filackwater is low, but the other 
part, particularly about the church, is high. On ac- 
count of its pleasant situation on the declivity of a 
hill, in old deeds it is called Sunnendon, or Sunny 
Bank. A Roman villa is supposed, for several reasons/ 
to have been situated adjoining the road that leads to 
che town« An arched vault of brick was discovered 
here, and in it a burning lamp of glass, covered with 
a Roman tile, about fourteen inches square, and an 
urn with ashes and bones ; two sacrificing dishes of 
smooth polished red earth, and on the bottom of one 
of these was a very legible inscription in Roman cha- 
racters of COCCILIM, which as Weever supposes was 
meant for Coccli mi or Coccili Manibus : to the 
manes of Coccilius, the lord or Roman governor of 
this town, who lived about the time of Antoninus Pius^ 
a conjecture also supported by the Roman coin found 
in the vicinity of CoggeshalL Gough, however, asserts 
that CoccUim is only the potter's mark, fDund on other 
vessels in England and elsewhere. 

^' In a place called Westfield, three quarters of a 
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mile from Coggesball, and belonging to the nbhej, n 
great brazen pot was discovered^ being struck by a 
plough. The ploughman, supposing it to have been 
hid treasure, sent for the abbot to see the taking it up. 
The mouth of the pot was closed with a kind of white 
paste or clay as hard as burnt brick; when that by 
force was removed, there was found another pot o£ 
earth ; that being opened, there was found in it a lesser 
pot of earth of the quantity of a gallon, covered with 
a substance like velvet, and fastened at the mouth with 
a silk lace. In it they found some whole bones and 
many pieces of small bones, wrapped up in fine silk 
of fresh colour, which the abbot took for the reliques 
of some saint, and laid up in his vestiary.*' 

The distinction of Coggeshall ii\to Great and Little 
is of no ancient date, as it is not mentioned in any 
royal charters or ancient records. Great Coggeshall^ 
in the Saxon times, was held by one Colo, a freeman,; 
and was then a very considerable lordship, though it 

the Domesday survey 
larl of Boulogne, then 
kittle Coggeshall, and 
horn him they passed 
and heiress. After 
a, these manors were 
mastery> which they 
founded at Coggeshall in 1142, for Cistercians, or 
White Monks ; and the abbot continued lord of this 
town and the two manors till the dissolution by. 
Henry VIII. King Henry HI. granted the abbot 
and convent free warren in all their demesnes in Cog- 
geshall, and a fair for eight days yearly, to begin on 
the 31st of July. He also authorised them to hold Si 
market, provided it was no prejudice to their neigh-* 
hours. The manor-house stands west of the church ; 
and the manors^ both of Great and Little Coggeshall^ 
after having had several owners, came into the hand^ 
Qf Peter DirCane, esq. 
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Among the l>enefaciioD8 for the support and educa* 
lion of the poor inhabitants of this place^ is the annual 
sum of 150/. payable by the Masters and Fellows of 
Pembroke Hall, Cambridge^ out of the estates be* 
queathed to that college for charitable purposes^ by 
Sir Robert Uitcham, knt. 

' The court for the manor of Great Coggeshall is 
t^aQed at the shambles in the market-place, and is both 
a court leet and court baron. Little Coggeshall has 
also a court leet and court baron» which is kq;>t between 
the bridges at a private house in that hamlet. Both 
are holden annually on a Whit Monday. 

HaodUf Holfield, or HolviU, the manor-house of 
Great Coggeshall, formerly belonged to the abbey. 
It was purchased of King Charles I. by Thomas 
Aylett, of this town, gent. He had only the site 
of the manor, not the royalty, which the king kept in 
his own hands. 

Little Coggeshall, now generally considered as a 
member of Great Coggeshall, was originally distinct 
from it, and its inhabitants attend divine service at 
Great Coggeshall ; they choose no churchwardens of 
their own, but only overseers. 

Little Coggeshall Hall is the only manor in this 
parish. The house stands near the river, on the left 
side of the road from Coggeshall to Kelvedon, and was 
formerly in the possession of a family surnamed de 
Coggeshall. The first of this name here was a Sir 
Thomas, in the reign of King Stephen, whose posterity 
long enjoyed several considerable estates in thb county. 
Little Coggeshall, though now without one church, 
formerly had two ; one built by the abbot for himself 
and monks, in the field called the park, on the left side 
of the abbey, and the other dedicated to St. Nicholas, 
built purposely for the inhabitants. The abbot's church 
is entirely demolished, and the bells were carried to 
J^elvedon ; the remains of the other, called the chapel 
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of Little Coggeshall^ baye been long (dnoe ooiiTerted 
into a barn. 

Little and Great Coggesball bare a commonicatioii 
by means of tbree bridges. Wbat is called Little 
Bridge passes oyer tbe old stream tbat formerly bad 
a mill upon it, called Tye Mill : tbe meadow is still 
called Tye Meadow. Anotber of tbe bridges is near tbe 
nte of tbe abbeys tbis was originally built by King 
Stepbeuy and consisted of tbree arcbes. Tbe riyer tbis 
stands oyer is not tbe ancient stream ; but a cbannel 
cut at tbe Upper Osiers, a plat of ground so called. 
Tbe tbird bridge is in West-street, and is called Hares* 
bridge. 

The remains of Coggesball abbey are near tbe riyer 
on tbe Little Coggesball side. Oyer a porcb, a more 
modem erection tban tbe principal building, a stone 
contained tbis inscription, 

B. 
R. A. 

and tbe date 1581. Tbis abbey was founded in the 
year ] 142, by King Stephen and bis Queen Maud fDr 
Cistertian or White Monks, and dedicated to the Vir* 
gin Mary, &c. As it was built on a part of Queen 
Maud's territory, the foundation charter runs in her 
name. She granted it an exemption from toll and 
other customs in eyery part belonging to her, and her 
son Eustace, in England and Boulogne* King John 
gaye them leaye to inclose their wood here, and con* 
yert it into a park. Tbe abbot and conyent founded a 
chantry in their church to pray daily for King Edward 
III. Pbilippa his Queen, and their children, for which 
that prince granted them and their successors a bogs- 
bead of red wine, to be ddiyered in London by tbe 
king's gentleman of the wine cellar, eyery year at 
Easter. This abbey was surrendered to the crown in 
1538, it being then yalued, according to Speed, at 
296/. Ss. and according to Dugdale at 351/. 2#. The 
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lame year Henry VIII. granted the principal or chief 
site of this monastery^ the church, &c. to Thomas 
SeymoQr» brother of Edward> Duke of Somerset^ who 
exchanged them with the king. The site of the abbey t 
and the abbey farm have been long in the possessfion 
of the Bullock family. 

, The church of Great Coggeshall is dedicated to St. 
Peter, and pleasantly situated at the upper end of the 
town, with a good prospect southward. It is a spacious 
and lofty edifice, with north and south aisles, and a 
large stone tower, containing six belLs. In this church 
there were founded two chantries, twelve obits, and an, 
endowment for a lamp. Here is a neat marble monu-. 
ment, with an inscription, sacred to the memory of the 
Hon. Robert Towni^end, son of Robert Townshend, 
gent, of this town ; and in the churchyard a stone to 
the memory of Thomas Hanse^ with the following line, 

" Lord, thy grace b bee, why not for me ?" 

This man dying greatly in debt, and being a bank* 
rupt, some of his creditors being ruined by him, they 
got wrote under it : 

'< And the Lord answered and said, 
Because thy debts aVt paid." 

Coggeshall is a vicarage, and the learned Dr. Owen 
was formerly one of its vicars* 

Pattiswic or Pattyswicke is adjacent to the parish of 
Coggeshall. It is not mentioned in Domesday book, 
being at that time a hamlet to Peering, as a member 
of which it belonged to Westminster abbey till the 
dissolution of monasteries. In part of the reign of 
Queen Elizabe^ and James I. this manor belonged 
to Sir Edmund HuddLeston, bart.3 fitmi him it passed 
to the Darcys, and lastly to Herman Olmius, esq. ftt>m 
whence it came to Lord Waltham, of Newhall. Thtf 
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capital dwdling called Patliswick Hall had formerly^ 
a large patk belonging to it. 

Bradwell is a small villagey pleasantly situated 
about two mfles sonth of CoggeshalL The diiirdi is 
small, but contains a fine daborate monoment, at the 
back of the communion table, to the fiimily of the 
Bfaxies, who possessed this mancHr in the reign of 
Queen ^izabeth. It is composed of various coloured 
marUes, elegantly disposed ; is about fourteen feet 
high and twelve broad. The cornice, supported by 
finely polished maible, is of the Corinthian order. 
Under an arch on the left are placed the effigies of 
Sir Anthony and his lady, kneeling, and on the right 
hand his son and daughter-in-law, in the same po6« 
tore. Several other branches of this family are buried 
here. Bradwell Hall, near the church, was formeriy 
surrounded by a small park. In the reign of King 
John this mansion was in the Doggeworth family, 
and from them desc^ided through several others to 
that of Carter ; and is now enjoyed by the relict of the 
late Martin Carter, esq. Osgood Hanbury, esq. an emi- 
nent banker of London, has a handsome seat between 
this place and CoggeshaU, called Oldfield Grange. 

Marks Hall, near CoggeshaU. This has long been 
occupied by the Honywoods of Charing in Kent. 
Robert Honywood, esq. in l605, purchased this estate 
of Maries Hall, so called from the family of the 
Merkeshalls, and removed to it from Kent, uuJoDg 
this his chief place of residence. From an inscriptk>n 
on a chimney in the great hall, it appears that he pulled 
down part of the old house and built a handsome front, 
which was finished about 1609. The seat, pleasantly 
situated near the church, has a noble and imposing^ 
appearance, and large gardens, with a park, fishponds, 
&c. are attached to it. It is at present occupied by 
W. Honywood, esq. who succeeded his unde Illmer 
Honywoods esq. the late monber for Kent. 
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Aetarntng from Coggeshall to njoin ihe Wiliiam 
Madto€olchester> we paas the three TiUiBge» of €h«it^ 
Little, and Marks Tej, all upon the l&h. At the 
gfeateat distance from the road is Grbat Tct, as its 
same impies, the largest of the three parishes : the vil- 
lage is seveft miles from Colchester, and fonr imm 
CoggeshalL The most ancient possessors of this n»b 
nor, upon record, were the noble family of Fitz Wal«> 
ter« Sir John liontgomery, funous fcnr his miHtary 
exploits, had this aumor, and was succeeded bj bb 
son. Sir Thomas, a man of great Taloor and emineirt 
abilities, created a knight of the garter by Edward 
IV. It was idso in the Audley femily, one of 
whose descendants sold it to Geoige Cressner, esq; 
The mansion-house stood about half a mile nor^-west 
of the diurch 3 but was burnt down many yean age, 
and not rebuilt. A new barn has been erected on its 
site for the demesne lands > these were called the New 
Bam lands : the moats surrounding the hoi»e wem 
levelled and ploughed up* This lordship was Ibrmeriy 
of very great extent, and is now the property of Co« 
lonel Astle. 

The manor-house of Ujp-l/ii/?, anciently called Walter 
at Teys, is on the south-west side of the parish, not 
fur from the Coggeshall ioad> and the estate ooiMlsts 
of about 135 acres. 

Baofmi wiA IhritSy fbrmeriy two manors, afterwards 
became one, and were so named from their ancient 
owners. The Brook, the large house so catted on ae- 
coant of its situation, stands abore a quarter of a mile 
south of the churdi ; and by ancient writings it ap* 
pears that on its site there was a cluster of tenements, 
or rather a little village. IVateyns, the house so called 
ftom a fiimUy of ^at name tiiat lived in the time of 
Henry V. stands in Tey-street, and ^ma rc^Mdred about 
hidf a ceotury since. Tnmipii^OM took itd nunc 
ftom a ftatdly> and was MmetlnMs called Trun^ii^ 

B 
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lUxoB , and Pidlen. The Drorewards, who had the 
iunise, &c. afterwards gare it to the priorj of St. Be^ 
;tolph*s> in C<dche9ter« After the suppression of re- 
Jigiatis houses, Trumpington was given with otiier 
grants to Thomas, Lord Andky ; and has since passed 
jthrough various.hands. The house stands half a mHe 
•aouth-west of the church, and was formeriy moated 
4round« 

EsooRBs fbrmeiiy contained the house of Sir Frai^ 
«is Brian, and Lombards, or LttmbeHs^.vfns so called 
£tom an ancient fiunily in the parish. 

The church, dedicated to St. Barnabas, stands upoB 
an eminence, and consists of a body and two aisles^ 
supported by pillars of the Tuscan order. The n<Mth 
akle is covered with lead, as was also the soutb> till 
the time of the civil wars, when the lead was taken off 
and converted . into bullets. A large square stone tower 
rises between the church and the chancel, and contains 
eight bells. A small leaded spire which used to stand 
near the south-west comer of this tower, being much 
de^yed, was taken down about the year 1742. The 
windows of this church were formerly decorated with 
4he escutcheons of the family of the Fitz Walters. 
. Nearer the road is IdtUe Tey, six miles from C<d- 
diester^ and seven from Witham. It is justly, styled 
Uitk, the parish being one of the least in this county. 
In dd records it. is sometimes called Tey Godmare. 
The manor-house is in Peering. The chuix^h, dedicated 
to St. Jamesy is very small, and contains nothing par- 
ticularly worthy of notice. The Rev. Erasmus Land, 
rector of this parish in I641, rebuilt the parsonage- 
house, the bam^ &c. and is chiefly memoraUe oa ac- 
count of the cruel usage he received from the Col- 
chester mob, merely, as it is supposed, from his bearing 
tile same name as Archbishop Laud. 

Near tl^ junction of the. Coggeshall and Withmn 
jroads is Majiks Tst^ five miks.frpm Colchc8ter>: and 
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e^t firom Witbam. It was called Merics or Marlv 
firom a feaniky sumamed de Merk^ by whom it wos 
formerlyheld under the Mandevilles, lords paramount, 
Ufim whom it received the appellation of Tay Maundy 
iriQe, and was sometimes called Tay at E^ms^ from the 
trees of that kind growing on the road to Coggeshall; 
and it has been remarked that elms thrive remaikably 
on this soil. 

Marks Tcy Hall, stands about a quarter of a mile 
east from the London road ; but was converted into a 
fjEum-house many years since. There was a moat 
rpund it» part of which still remains. About the year 
I5g2, the manor having been long in a family that 
toiok the. surname of Tey^ W. Tey, esq. made it over 
to Queen Eliaiabeth^ aad she granted it to Charles 
Comwallisy esq. since which period it has had a va- 
riety of owners^ and is now the property of Sir William 
Rowley. 

The, church of Marks Tey^ dedicated to St. Andrew,^ 
stands about a quarter of a mile from the CoggeshalY 
road. This church was originally a part of the fee of 
the Mandevilles here^ and the vicarage so poor, that 
for iGg years successively it was not worth any one's 
acceptaQce, till Bishop Compton generously purchased 
the. parsonage-house,. and tlie glebe, about 35 acres, 
which, with the tithes of all the estates in the parish, 
except such as belonged to the then lord of themanory 
made this a very comfortable living, which wi^ some 
others he gave to Baliol College in Oxford* Mr. W. 
Bree, one of the rectors, built a very good parsonage- 
bpuse, near, the London road, to which he added gar- 
dens and other improvements. The chancel of this 
church contains a painted window with the arms of 
bishop Compton. 

A road, from tins place, leads to Aldham,, about a 
mile and a half from the high road, and at no great 
difllance from Great Tey. 

AiiCiBAM. This name evidently denotes ike old ml^ 
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lage. A part of tbifl parish croseea Uie London road, 
^d takes in some of the great field belonging la 
Marks Tey HaU> the 46th. mOestone being in Aldham. 
The mansion of Aldham Hall stands near a mile south- 
east of the churchy and under the de Vere fiimily was 
in possession of the de Merits^ who had the a4|oining 
parish of Marks Tey. The Glasscock family wen 
also in possession of a capital messuage in this parish 
galled Aldkam Hau, or Hoo Place^ It is an ancient 
brick building with bow windows, and partly oicom- 
passed witha moat, as the ancient seats used to be for 
greater security. The hall window contains the rqNr&> 
sentation of several coats of arms. 

BourchierM Hall, otherwise Little Fordham, another 
noble mansion, took its name from the Bourdiiers, 
whp were advanced to the title of Earls of Essex, and 
Fordham, because situated near Ford-street, or the 
street at the ford, over the river Colne, and called 
Little, to distingnish it from Great Fordham, from 
which it is only separated by the water. Bourdyers 
Hall stood high and pleasant, about a quarter of a 
mile west of Ford-street, and had a good view of 
Mersey island and the sea. Of the Bourduer famfly 
there are np records later than the year 14BS, when 
the hall came by marriage to William Parr, esq. after- 
wards created Eari of Essex, and Marquis of North- 
ampton, who was beheaded for espousing the cause of 
Lady Jane Grey, against Queen Mary. It afterwards 
came to the Sayers, but in the failure of their male 
line, it was deserted and foil into decay, so that in |Hro* 
cess of time it was taken down, and only a few of the 
offices left for a fonn-house. 

A4)Qining Bourchiers Hall, to tjie north-west, is a 
parcel of land called the Wic, which has usually gone 
with it Hill farm, near Ford-street, seems to have 
been taken out of the former manor* Hiere is an 
estate called Crapes in this parish, near the parsouge, 
consisting of a house, a bam, aad six cbses of laiid. 
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left fh>m time idiinemorial fbr tbe benefit of the poor. 
It is vested in trustees, and the rents are annually dis- 
tribnted on Candlemas day, or soon after, in the paristi 
church, to sixteen poor inhabitants of Aldham not re* 
eeiving weekly collection of alms, and not having his 
or her rent paid ; but no poor inhabitants can partake 
of this charity who have not been married five years, 
and this being their first marriage. A ruinous old 
chapd oh the north side of the church has been taken 
down many years ; and there is nothing at present re- 
mflrkable in the church. On the glass of the old 
chapel were the efiigies of a man and woman with 
hands lifted up in the form of devotion. The mim 
hlui a sword by his side. Under them was an inscrip* 
tidn in old letters, viz. Pray fbr the soul of James who 
first founded this chapel in honour of St. Anne, the 
mother of Mary. In the next pane were the effigies 
of another man and Woman, also in a posture of devo« 
tion, having on their clothes a spread eagle, with ai 
bolder engrailed, he. 

FottDBAM is only parted firom Aldham by the river 
Colne. Fordham Hall stands near the church ; and 
this part of the manor was held under William the 
Conquetor, by Hugh de Gurnai ; the demesnes of th6 
other manor of Argentines, vul^rly Archendines, are 
supposed to have been what was lately a fkrm in the 
western part of the parish, belonging to the heirs at 
Rtehard Sparrow of Colchester. The church standi 
high, and in the unhappy civil wars, like some others 
in this comity, was stripped of its lead to be formed 
into implements of desthlction. Its lofty spire, which 
rises firom a s^uar^ tower, is seen at a great distance. 
A free chapel in Fordham wa^ granted by King Ed- 
wsord VI. in 1549 to Ralph Agard, and Thomas Smyth> 
and their heirs ; but of its site there is not the least re- 
membrance. 

From this place you may proceed to Colchester 
without again joitiii^ the London road. 
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When at Kelvedon^ some persons may wish to mid(e 
an excursion through Inworth, already described^ to 
Messing, as the painted window in the church there 
is well worth notice. 

Messing, a neat village, six miles from Witham, is 
written differently in records, Mawnges^ Metkings, &c 
Roger, lord of the greatest part of this parish, was one 
that came in with the Conqueror, and being a fiEivourito 
was rewarded with several manors in the county of 
Essex. The manor of Messing, otherwise Baynards, 
and Baynards Castle, which was a very capital bmld^ 
ing, stood about a quarter of a mile from the church, 
rather low in its situation. It has been taken down 
nearly half a century since. The east window of the 
diurch at Messing is beautifully adorned with some 
stained glass, representing Faith, Hope, and Chairity, 
and the works of mercy, feeding the hungry, ^ving 
drink to the thirsty, clothing the naked, &c. i and the 
colouring is exquisite. 

This valuable glass is said to have been confierred 
On the church by Christopher, or Sir Charles Chibbome, 
who caused it to be otherwise ornamented, and the 
sides of the pews to be neatly carved. The Rev. 
J. Boys, one of the vicars of this parish, caused the 
parsonage-house tp be new built. 

In the north wall of this church, under an arch, are 
the effigies of an armed knight carved in wood« Tra- 
dition reports this figure to have been that of the 
founder. Sir V^^lliam de Messing ', but the inscripUoH 
over him is obliterated by time. He is cross-legged 
as a Knight Templar, or a crusader at least. 

In the aisle is the following inscription, remarkable 
for the quaintness of the style. 

'' Here lieth buried John Porter, yeoman, who died 
20th April, 16OO, who had issue eight sons and four 
daughters by one woman. 

^ htm M to five by fcith, at I did five before; 
Letni 10 to g^ in fidth, as I did st ny door; 
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Leant so to keep by faith, as God be still thy store $ . c 

liCam so to lend by faith, as I did to the poor; 

Learn so to live* to give, to keep, to lend, to spend. 

That God, m Christ, at day of death may prove thy friend.* 

Hie manor and advowson of Messing are now tha^ 
property of the Right Honourable Lord Grimstone. - 

At Messing is Hill House> the seat of John Griggs^ 
esq. and Fitz House^ Mrs. Rand. > 

Proceeding from this place to r^oin the road to- 
wands Colchester^ we pass the villages of Great Birch; 
Bast Thorp, and Copford. In the former b Birek 
Ouile, a little way south-east of the church i this ia 
Ottly a mount, encompassed with a trench; though, as 
it is said Sir William Geruon had a castle here, thi^ 
mount and trench have been taken for a part of its 
femuns ; however, these are by others supposed to be 
a continuation of the stupendous works raised by the 
Romans on Lexden Heath. The manor-house ol 
Birch Castle has long since become a mere cottage.. 
The church here contains nothing remarkable. 

Litile Birch Hall, in the adjacent parish, was a very^ 
ancient edifice/ chiefly built by the Tendriog and Gold-; 
icig femilies, and was ornamented in several parts with, 
the escutcheons of their anxks. In 1727 and 1738^ 
this hall was handsomely rebuilt by James Round, 
esq. and was afterwards much improved by his suc- 
cessor, Charles Round, esq. Part of what is called 
the Old Holt, and the New Holt, is in this parish., 
TheOld HoH, called a manor, formerly belonged to. 
the Tey family, seated at Marks Tey QalL The^ 
efaurdi being in a ruinous condition, about half a cen*^ 
tury ago, the escutcheons of the Swinnerton and £dre(| 
funilies, who made this their burial-place, were re-^ 
moved to £arrs.Colne. 

The manor of Great and Little Birch went usually 
with East Thorp ; and in the earliest times both weM^ 
hdd jof the honour of Bouk)gne. The manor-house U 
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about two miles north-west from the church, o|>posite 
to Gemons^ otherwise called the White-house. The 
mansion of William a Birches stands about a mile from 
&e church, on the west of the road leading to Layer 
Cros9, and took its name from a fomily sumamed de 
Birch, or Briche,and was afterwards in that of the Teys« 

At Great Bhxdi ib the residence of John Wright, 
esq., and that of the Rer. R. Waller. 

East-'Thorp signifies the eastern village, with re^ 
speet to Kelvedon and Feoing. It is ser^i miles from 
Witham, and an equal distance fh>m Coldiester, and 
about> four from CoggeshalL Eoii^Thorp HaU sUaodA 
neor the churdi, whidi is very small, and dedicated to 
St* Mary. In the south wall is an arch, which seems 
to have been the burial-place of the founder. Here is 
also a rose window with these arms: argent, tfarso 
jMles in point, gules ; gules, a lion rampant, argent. 
Argent, on a chief indented gules, three martlets, or. 
In the south window of &e chanod are the remains oi 
these arms } and in the north window was de|Hcted an 
armed knight urith a red cross on his breast, liflbed up 
under the arms by two angels, and his hdmet taken 
^by another angd. There is also a burial-place Ibv 
some of the lUngsmill fiunily in the chaaecL 

OepvonD Ues a little below Marks Tey, on the rig^t 
• hand side of iht London road to Coldiester. Here we 
meet with Cogf^d HaU, ^ manoi^house, the seat of 
John Haynes Hanson, esq* which stands on ^ 
Berth side of the ehuroih, and to which good gar- 
dens and fish<*ponds are attached. From the earlisBt 
times, down to Queen Elizabeth's reign, this manor 
bebnged to the Bishops of London. Bishop Bonner 
redded here some time, and a walk, enclosed by trees, 
which leads to the dmrdi, is said to have been made 
by him for the beae^ oi the paridiioners. Copford 
dburch stands on the south side of the town > thebo^ 
Contains a south aisle. The waUs aie very tiiidc. 
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having formerly been arched all over^ and some {re- 
mains of these arches appear in the chancel, the east 
end of which is semicircular. When this church was 
repaired in the year l6go, at the charge of the pa« 
rishionerSf in scraping the wallsi in order to white- 
wash them> some paintings of Christ upon the cross, 
St. Peter's wife's mother lying sick of a fever^ and of 
$t. Mary Magdakn^ were discovered. These were all 
whited over again, but in no other way defaced. The 
doors of Copford church are much adorned with a 
kind of flourished iron-work, wliich, according to a 
tradition revived in 1^90, ori^ated in some old 
history, stating that this church being robbed by some 
Danes, they were afterwards taken, and being put to 
death, their skins, for this sacrilegious act, were nailed 
to the doors underneath the iron-work before men- 
tioned, which it would appear had been added for the 
purpose of preserving this singular example of retri^ 
button. 

Leaving Copford, we r^oia the great road at Stan*' 
way. 

Stan WAT, about five miles from Coggeshall, and 
fbur from Colchester, derives its name from two 
Saxon words, a stone, and a way, being on the Roman 
miHtary road leading from Stortford through Dunmow, 
Braintree, and Coggeshall, to Cokhester. Before the 
Ncnman conquest it was the property d Earl Harold, 
n^Mtt passing to William the Conqueror, it was not 
grmirted away frmn the crown till the reign of Hairy 
U* : it has since passed through numerous families. 

SSamoay Halt, the residence of William Green, 
esq. pleasantly situated upon an eminence on tha 
road side from Colchester to Maldon, was once a 
stately bttildii%, raised out of the ndna of the old 
one by Sir John Swianerton ; a great part of it was 
again pulled down by Captain Thomas. It had several 
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laige fish-ponds and a park'; and the warrenera and 
baUiffii of this manor were considered as highly r&- 
^lectable persons. The manor-house of Stanway stands 
on the south side of the London road, near the hnx^ 

In the year 1764, on the south side of the London 
road here, a number of large bones, vertebrse and 
tibiae, with their joints, were found, lying in a stratum 
of sea-sand and small shells. The bed was about a 
yard thick, and above it another of ooze, or river-mud^ 
of three inches in thickness, over which were several 
veins of yellow sand, gravel and mould; the tibis 
were much corroded, but the other bones perfectly 
wdl polished. 

There were formerly two churches in this parish ; 
that which remains on the south side of the Londim 
road, near Stanway Hall, b supposed to have been 
the chapel of St. ^thebyrth, or Athelbert, being the 
name of the Saxon sunt to whom it is dedicated. 

Within a mile of Colchester, on the London road, 
we pass through Lexden, anciently called Lessenden. 
At the Domesday survey it was a village or hamlet in 
Stanway manor. In the reign of Henry II. it belonged 
to H. de St. Clare ; it was afterwards in the Fitzwalter 
fiunily, the Ratdifb, and the Lucases. Lexden had 
increased so much in 1692, that when the poll-tax 
was levied in that year, it was paid by 240 persons in 
this village. On the south side of the London road, 
just at the top of Lexden Hill, formerly stood a fieunous 
cross, built of brick and stone. This cross, Morant 
observes, '' is frequently mentioned in ancient writings^ 
some of which have a particular reference thereto." 
Lexden Lodge is the manor-house. 

The church, dedicated to St. Leonard, stands on the 
south side of the London road, about the middle of the 
village; on the north side is a small aisle or ch^>el,^ 
and at the west end a shingled spire. 
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At Le^den^ we observe, on the left, the pleasant 
seats of George Round, esq. the banker, John de 
Home, esq., and the parsonage-house, the Rev. George 

Preston ; on the right Papillon, esq. late Mrs. 

Rawstom; and Lexden Park, late William Turner, 
^9M[. now purchased by John Mills, jun. esq. banker of 
Colcl^ester. Between Lexden-street and the town of 
Colchester is the residence of Dr. Roddam. 

CoLCHBSTBR. Approaching this fine old town, we 
perceive it to be principally situated on the summit 
and northern aspect of a delightful eminence, rising 
gradually from the river Colne, which flows on the 
north and east sides, and is navigable to the spot called 
the New Hithe, in the east quarter of the town. The 
space enclosed by the remains of the ancient walls 
fonns a parallelogram, having its longest sides towards 
die north and south. The buildings without the walls 
are very irr^ularly disposed, chiefly on the south and 
.east, llie principal street, running nearly east and west, 
contains many handsome houses and shops. Mw\i 
attention was formerly given to the walls, but now they 
are in a great degree destroyed. The town and suburbs 
comprehend twelve parishes, of which eight are within 
the walls, but some of the churches are destroyed i 
those we now observe are St. James*s, All Saints, St; 
Nicholas, Trinity Church, St. Martin's, St. Peter's^ 
and St. Mary's. The Moot Hall, founded by Eudo 
Dapifer, the ruins of the Castle, St. John's Abbey, 
and St. Botolph's Priory, are the most visible antiqui- 
ties of this ancient and celebrated tovm. 

After much discussion among antiquaries and other 
persons curious in their researches into ancient history, 
die dum of this city to the Roman distinction of 
CamtUodonum can be no longer disputed. It may 
perhaps be regretted that the flourishing state of this 
colony should have been interrupted by the causes 
vhich led to the vengeance exercised by the insulted 
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BritoDB^ under thdr Queen Boadicea; when the Ro- 
man Ibroes in Camn]odoDiim bdng unable to make 
bead against the orerwhehning nnmben of the Britons, 
the reduction of this place was followed b j that of 
London and Verulam, when the unfortunate inhabitants 
were murdered without pity^ and at the same time 
many of the proud remains of genius and the arts 
were involved in one conmion ruin 3 nor did the Britons 
obtain the object they sought. Their victory was 
short-lived : their patriotism and valour were as no- 
thing compared with Roman skill and disdpline. The 
death of Boadloea^ and the total defeat of her army 
by Suetonius^ soon after the destruction of Camulo^ 
donum, extinguished the last hope that remained of 
recovering their lost superiority. 

From the authority of Pliny, and other corresponding 
drcumstancesy it has been assumed that Camulodunum 
was soon restored by the Romans. Morant observes, 
'' great numbers of coins, even of Claudius himself, 
and of Vespasian, Titus, Domitian, and their several 
successors, are found in and about the place, not in 
heaps, pots, or large quantities together, as if they 
had been designedly buried, but dispersed all about as 
if accidentally lost at different times; b^heb, I m<y 
say, have been found, but diiefly in the higher parts, 
a certain proof that the Roman dty stood there.*' 

The same writer ftirther observes, there are more 
Ronum remains in and about this town than in any 
other part of South Britain. Immense 'quantities of 
Roman bricks are to be seen incorporated, or rather 
are the chief materials in all the most a&dent and 
public edifices. The town-widls, the casUe, and the 
churches, are half built with themj and in several 
parts even the Roman workmanship is copied. The 
bricks are generally about eighteen inches long,deTen 
broad, and two thick, exceedingly hard, and well 
baked. The &pe«w Aomoficf of all kinds stiU abound 
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here : hardly any place being dug up without urns, 
▼lies, and pottery of all sorts, at least fragments of 
lhem» being discovered. Sepulchral urns, with the 
ashes therein, are likewise frequently found, as wett 
as lamps, rings, intaglios, chains, &c. A remarkable 
9epmlckral um in particular was taken up hei(e a few 
years ago : it was a laige vessel, made of thick, coarse, 
Mght day, containing twenty gallons; within was an 
um of black earth, holding about two gallons, and 
having in it the ashes of a Roman lady, as may be 
supposed, because there were also with it two bottles 
of day for incense, two clay lamps, one metal vessd 
for ointment, and a speculum of pc^hed metal, an- 
ciently used for a looking-glass. 

In the year 1738 several urns were disooivered just 
withm St. Boto]ph*s Gate, together with a Roman 
lamp, some pieces of mdted metal, and two coins of 
Domitian. Another um was found, in March, 1749-50, 
in WindmiU Fidd, near the west end of the town^ 
holding about a pint, and withia it two laige coins of 
brass ; one of Antoninus Pius, the other of Alexander 
Severus : near it was a leaden coffin, wrought aM over 
with kxKnges, with an escalop shdl in each. Within 
the coffin was a skull, and some remains ci the ver- 
td>r8B, together with two bracelets, four bodkins of 
jety and one very small bracdet of wroa^ brass. 
Another um, twenty-two inches in diameter, and two 
feet four indies de^, was found in the year 1753> in 
a fidd on the south side of the London road $ in the 
um was a metal speculum. A small brasa statne of 
Mercury, and the fragment of another, supposed to be 
a Venus, have also been discovered near this town* 

Tessdated pavements have been frequently di^ up 
in diffcient parts of Colchester^ In 1/48 one was dia^ 
covered in a garden, in Hb/t parish o£the Hofy,Trini^> 
vrith some fragments of a figured i^m, and a coin of 
Constantine, the younger brother. In 1703 another 
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fragment was found in a garden in Ike W^th^tneftJ 
belonging to Mr. John Bernard, an apothecary^, con- 
sisting of a i^n border of red ieuene, each about an 
incii square, inclosing a curious ornamental centre of 
chain*work, and squares, composed of black, white, 
red and yellow dies. Many Roman patera, fragments 
of sculptured vessels, sacrificing instruments, Rmnan 
bracelets, and other antiquities, have also been found 
here ; and in a field, near the west end of the town, 
part of a Roman hypocaust. 

The strong intrenchments raised by theRomans whilst 
they were in possession of Cokhester, are frequently al- 
luded to in the topographical descriptions of this county. 
The first rampart is supposed to have crossed the road 
a little to the eastward of Lexden, and extends south- 
ward a considerable way, and northward nearly in a 
straight line to the river; thence it proceeds to the 
road leading to West Beigholt, beyond which it is 
no longer discernible. The furthest and most con- 
siderable rampart is nearly parallel with the first, ex- 
tending southward towards Mersey Island, and north- 
ward to the river, where it is continued across Beig- 
holt. Heath. In the space between these ramparts 
are many others, and some i^yparently in other direo- 
tions. The area of. the whole is very large, and 8u£* 
fident, at the time it was formed, to secure the country 
irom, the incursions of the hostile Britons, that period 
tOLcepted when the colony was ruined for a time by 
the invasion.of Queen Boadioea. 
. . The tradition that the Emperor Constantine and his 
mother were bom at Colchester is now given upJby 
all good authors : the most that can be admitted is^ 
the . probability that . when Constantine came into 
Britain, be made Colchester a place of occasional re* 
sidence previous to his decease at York in 306. His 
wife, Helena, might also be much attached to Col- 
chester, and to its Christian inhabitants, who among 
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.ker pious labours enumerate the foundation of St. 
Helena's Chapel. After her departure from Britain^ 
.her zeal for the Christian religion led her to make a 
journey to Jerusalem. 

Under the Saxons^ Colchester was called Colon 
ce«8ter^ or Colne ceaster ; but the increase of the me* 
tropolis^ and its more favourable situation for trade 
and commerce^ contributed materially to its decrease, 
.Under the Danes its improvement, for many reasons^ 
was retarded ; however, from the Domesday Book, it 
appears to have been a very considerable town, as the 
number of burgesses who then held houses under the 
king was 276 j and the houses in their possession 355. 
Besides these, the Bishop of London held fourteen 
houses here, and forty- five acres of land 5 Hamo 
Dapifer one house, and one court or hall ^ and Earl 
Bufltace twelve houses; thirty-two houses were also 
held here by twelve other persons. Eudo Dapifer, 
who had much land in Essex, made Colchester hi^ 
principal residence. 

During the troublesome reign of King John, Saher 
de Quincy, Earl of Winchester, besieged Colchester 
with an army of foreigners ; this was in the year 1215 3 
when hearing that the barons were advancing from" 
London to relieve the place, he retired to St. Edmund's 
Bury. However, some time after, Saher, or some of 
his party, returned, got possession, and having plun- 
dered the town, placed a garrison in the castle, which 
was soon after invested by King John, and obliged to 
surrender. In the year 1218 C(dchester was taken 
by Prince Louis, son to Philip II. of France, who 
had been invited into England to assist the barons. 
The castle walls were now disgraced by the banners 
of France, which were not suffered to wave long : the 
barons submitted to their new sovereign, Henry ill., 
and their efforts, united with those of the monarch, 
soon compelled the French to leave the kingdom. 
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la the reign of Edward HI. this town kad Uie mis* 
forlune to be exposed to tke attadu of Lioa^ de 
Br«deiiham> a powerful and avaricioiis iaan« who 
aimed at nothing less than the ejudusive possessiOB of 
the fishery of the river Cohie» which had been grmted 
to the burgesses of Colchester by Richard I. Being 
foiled in his attempt by Robert de Herie, the lord 
admiral, he blodted np the avenues of Colchester witfi 
a daring banditti ; and, during three months, kept the 
inhabitants under continual apprehensionslestheshonld 
set fire to the town : he was at length suceessMly 
<4>posed, and obliged to procure his pardon by the 
payment of a large smn of money. In the year 1949, 
when a laige naval armament was raised to blockade 
Calais, Colchester fiimished five ships, and 170 ma- 
riners. Inthisyear, and 136CH the town being inHecCed 
by the plagae, numbers of the inhabitants fell viethns 
to its ravages. 

la 1495 Colchester was visited by Henry Vl., who, 
according to the usage of those times, was received 
with a great di^ilay of show and pageantry. 

The inhabitants of Colchester having strongly at^* 
tadied themselves to the interests of tiie Princess 
Mary, when she was opposed by persons who wished 
Lady Jane Grey to asoend the throne, this queen paid 
them a visit a few days after she had obtained secure 
possession of it. She was of course received widk 
gveat rc^oicingSy and on her departure presented with 
a silver cup, and twenty pounds in qM, Hien esteemed 
a sum worthy the acceptance of a sovereign. As C6^ 
<4iester was at this period distinguished by the diversity 
of its rdigtons sects, the flames of persecution were 
heie lighted up by tiiis bigoted queen, in the vain 
attempt to miite a diversity of ofMUions in a mode of 
feith which ^ country at large was at that time 
b^inning to explode. Here the strange tenets of the 
Family ofLofoc were propagated by one Christopher 
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original founder, and obtained maof converts. Be^des 
the gift of the burgesses of Colchester to Queen Mary, 
an account is preserved of die items 4ji ^e expense on 
that occasion by the chamberlain of tthe town -, viz. 
for as dosen of bread, S§t. ; for 40 gallons of ^ehirei 
wine, 4Bi.i ten barrels of hfser; a qnaiiter of beef, 
weighing five score and ten pounds, 91. 2iL ; a side of 
beef, weighing «even score and five poands, I2s. 2rf.^ 
a veal, 4f. } half a veal, 2$* 2d. } two muttons, 91. Ad. 

The accession of Queen Elizabe^ to the throne 
of England had the happiest eifects upon Colchester,' 
where numbers of persons confined, on account of 
th«r ^th, were Immediately liberated from their dun- 
geons. About the same time this town was considoralily 
benefited by the results of another persecution, carried 
on in Flanders by the Duke of Alva, as the Flemings, 
whom he haid expelled from their homes, sought, 
and found a place of refuge here. Here they intro* 
dueed the art of manufhcturing bays and says, which 
rendered Colchester for more A>mrishing than it had 
been for many years. In the decline of the year 
1579» the town was honound with a visit from 
Queen Elizabeth, who continued there two dafs. At 
the commencement of ttie unhappy diffsmioes 4lMit 
took place between Charies I. and his |inrlianfca|ir, 
Colchester declared against the King, and in 1042 
petitioned for an increase of the fortifieations of the 
town, for which the sum of 1500/. was granted. 
After <thu, the royalists, particularly the Lucas fomily, 
became cKtremely obnoxious bensj; bwt the horrors of 
dvfl war were not feH .in iboir utmost extent till the 
year 1648, when the mpniowhlf siege of that town 
reduced the inhabitants^ the last extremity. 

At tUs time many of the nobility in difierent parts 
of the country were taking measures to restrain the 
pgwer of the parliament, and jraisiog forces with that 
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intent. The royalists in Essex had seized thie paiiift* 
nent's committee sitting at Chelmsford, and having 
assembled ar considerable body of iben, marched, 
under the command of Sir' Charles Lncas, to Brent* 
wood, where they were joined by Lord Goring, who 
bad advanced to. meet them. Their force being in- 
creased on their mardi by various parties from different 
(quarters, the whole thus collected together amounted 
to 3400 foot and 600 horse. This fbrpe being stiU 
deemed incompetent to measure their strength with 
Fairfax, then in close pursuit of then), it w^s resolved 
to proceed to Colchester. 

Having arrived before the plane, the inhabitants shni 
the gates, and collected about 60 horse to defeUd the 
passage) but these effi>rts were futile ^ on the approad^ 
pf Sir Charles Lucas, with some companies of cavahy, 
ihey thought it most prudent to capitulate upon the 
best terms they could get, and finally agreed to ddiver 
up the town, on a promise that it should be preserved 
firpin plunder, and none of the town's people ii^ured 
on account of their former conduct. The advantages 
thus gained by the royalists were of short duration, 
Fair&x soon arrived^ and summoned Lord Goring to 
give up the place, and make his men lay down theu^ 
arms -, a propositioa which being r^ected, an assault 
vas immediately ordered, the suburbs were forced after 
an obstinate conflict, and nothing but Uie most deter- 
mined bravery prevented Uie town from being carried. 
Some foot soldiers had even entered it with the retreat* 
ing royalists, who in their confusion closed the giUa 
«pon many of their own party. This attack continued 
between seven and eight hours, when Fairfax, seeing 
Hie inutility of his efibrts, ordered his troops to retreat, 
and immediatdy commenced a rigorous blockade. In 
Hus disagreeable state, FairHax again proposed termA of 
•nsrender, but refosed to promise quarter to any but 
the common men and officers under the nnk of c^pr 
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tains ; and after 1 1 weeks had elapsed^ all the provi- 
tAons in the place being exhausted, and the inhabitants 
and soldiers compelled to feed tipon horses, d<^^ and 
other animals^ the garrison was obliged to submit to 
these hard conditions. 

Soon after Fairfax had entered the town, a council 
of war being held at the Moot Hall, they condemned 
Sir Charles Lucas, Sir George Lisle, and Sir Bernard 
Gascoigne, to suffer death ; stating, for the reason of 
this procedure, ** that after so long and obstinate a 
defence, it was necessary for the example of others, 
and that the peace of the kingdom should be no more 
disturbed in that manner, that some military justice 
should be executed, and therefore that the council had 
determined that they three should be presently shot to 
death.' ' Gascoigne *being a foreigner, his sentence was 
i^versed : but Sir Charles Lucas, and Sir George Lisle, 
were shot upon a green spot of ground only a few 
paces from the castle, and submitted to their fate with 
the most intrepid bravery^, psofessing their loyalty to 
the last moment. Their bodies were privately interred 
in St. Gileses chuich. Lord Goring, Lord Capel, and the 
other officers, were by Fairfax assured of '* fair quarter 
as prisoners of war," but this lenity of their general 
die parliament thought proper to disavow. Lord Ci^iel 
was impeached and brought to trial, and refusing to 
acknowledge the authority of the court, he underwent 
the infliction of his sentence in March 1649. 'Hic 
sufferings of the town, however^ did not end with the 
si^e^ for a contribution of 14,000/. was imposed on 
Ae innocent inhabitants, out of which 2000/. was 
afterwards remitted. Two thousand poimds were 
appropriated to relieve the distresses of the lower 
orders, which were very pressing, and the remaining 
10>000 distributed among the soldiers that were em* 
I^yed in the siege, during which 300 houses had been 
tenit €ft otherwise destroyed. It was remarkable flial 
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one half of the redvced contribatioii waa had upon the 
Dutch congregation in Colchester, which, as Monnt 
oheerves, ** they greatly complained of aa eiorhiteii 
and nnequaL*' N^r did these persons meet with modi 
better treatment from the town \ as out of the 9QQ0/« 
remitted hj Fairftx, jt sras with much tuMlUfe they 
obtained icql. 

Such, this author ohaerves, was tbe end of thia uo« 
ba{^y aflaijr, which shattei^ apd demolishied a great 
part of '' so eminent a town" as the Lord FairftqL 
called it at his first coming ; and deprived it of ibe 
advantage, residence, neighbourhood, beneficence and 
protection of the considerable feunilies of Lucas, and 
Sir Harbottle Grimston, by destrojring their seats ; and 
brought ttie trading part and almost all the inhabitants 
into inexpressible poverty and distress, from whidi 
many were never able to lecover. Ilappy would it 
have been fbr Coldiester if the royalist# had not bent 
their course this way, or had dealt with a more e^Lpe* 
ditious and generous enemy than Fairfox. The forma) 
and tedious manner in which he blodced up and be- 
sieged this {dace conferred a stigma upon his name, 
long remembered by the inhabitants. 

The /circumference of the walls of Colchester is one 
mUe and three-quarters. In their perfect state they 
were entered by four prindpal gates and four posterns, 
strengthened by several bastions, and on the west de* 
fended by a small fort icalMCo/i^)f»yefcoillf. On every 
aide the town was defended by deep ditdies. In pi re- 
eass in the wall of Coldiester, near the northern door, 
are two rude sculptures, in basso relievo, appar^ntlir 
Boman ; and near them an inscription, certainly so : 
there are other rude sculptures of later times on the 
walls. The remains of the castle stand upon an de* 
▼ated 8|»ot to the north of the High-street. The vast 
thifkaast and solidity of the walls are sufficient indica- 
tioM of the importanp^ attached to the situation of thp 
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place. The whc^buUdhigwasi^iiirtntetedof'amix- 
tiiie of fliQt, stone* and Roman brick ; and its general 
style is Norman, probably raised on the site of some 
anterior Roman building with a rast portion of its 
materials^ The castle was built in the form of a 
parallelogram, the east and west sides measuring 140 
feet each> the north and south sides 102 : at the nortih* 
east and north-west angles were projecting square 
towers* at the south side on the west face anoth^ 
square tower ^ and on the east face a semi-circular 
tower i the external radios of which was 20 feet. The 
principal entrance was near the south-west tower, 
beneath a strong semi-droular arch with three-quarter 
columns, and c^itals ornamented in the Norman styl^ 
and fonaerly defended by a portcullis. At a little 
distance from the entrance is a square room> and at the 
further end of thb a modem fli^t of stairs leading to 
the vaults. Beyond the stairs was a large area formeriy 
iodosed by a roof and divided by a wall running iiorth 
and souths This place included upon its different floors 
the several apartments of the castle, and a gallery that 
na between the walls which crossed the area, one of 
which has long been demolished. Beneath, at the 
south end of th^ gallery, is a strong arched room that 
receives a scanty portion of lig^t through a small open- 
ing in the soutb wall of the castle. Tradition reports 
that this wretched place was Uie last residence of Sir 
Charles Luca^ and Sir George Lisle. 

At the extremity of the wall which separates this area 
from a second, is a door above and below, which led 
to apartments that filled the space between the east 
wall of the castle and the gallery. At the south end 
of this space in the south-east tower on the ground 
floor, b a strong arched room, with walls of extra* 
ordinary thickness. In the south-west tower is the 
grand ctiotlar staircase, being arched above and bidlt 
of stone. This leads to a modern room used for a 
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gubflcription libraiy ; an arcade of modern worionan-*^- 
ihip rons along the north side of this, and leads to the 
ancient chapel, a venerable piece of architecture $ the 
l^eantj of its proportions strikes the eye notwithstand- 
ing the massiveness of its construction. The roof i» 
strongly arched : the light enters through fire win-^ 
dows ; two of which have been enlarged^ but the others 
remain nearly in their original state. The length of 
tliis chapel b 47 feet^ the widt^ nearly 40, and the 
height in proportion. The arched vault beneath is usedr 
as a prison. 

In the north-east and noith-west towers, upon the 
same floor as the ehapel^ ave various small rooms or 
recesses, and in the latter a staircase descendrog from 
ihe upper part of the tower and terminating at the first 
flow. At the foot of the stairs in the north wall of 
the eastle is a saBy port, which* opened from an abut- 
ment of the north-west tower. This sally port, nine 
f^t wide» and the great doorway in the south, are the 
only original entrances into the castie; the othet 
entrances have been since cut through the solid walla. 
From the principal staircase in the north-east tower 
another flight of steps leads to what was the second 
floor. The walls of this stoiy were nine feet thidiw 
The dome which oovera the staircase, the passage 
formed upon the west and north wall of the castle^ 
and the small room upon the summit of the north-east 
tower, are aB of modem construcUon. The great door- 
way in the north wall, and the small port in the east 
wall» are likewise modem, and were formed with great 
kibour by the enlargement of a nairow window in eacb 
place. AH the original windows were so narrow as to 
admit but a very scanty portion of light. An arched 
niche, about three feet deep, formed the inner opening 
of. the window } in the back of which niche another of 
less dimensions, gradually decreasing in breadth, pe*^ 
Hetnted about seven feet further, at the extremity oC 
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^hicb a narrow aperture^ only eight inches wide, lined 
^th hewn stone, was made through the remaining^ 
Ihidmess of the ,walL From the floor of the rooms 
an asceQt was made to the narrow aperture of th^ 
window by a small flight of steps. The castle on the 
south and west sides was strengthened by a massive 
!6eall, in which were two gates, the site of which ia^ 
How . occupied by a range of modem houses. The' 
oastle with its precincts, called thtf Bailey, has been' 
fujqposed extra-parochial, and exempt from the juris* 
diction of the borough officers, but it is now' decided! 
odierwise. The town originally was feudatory to the' 
eastle ; but in the reign of Queen Elizabeth an exempt 
tion from all services, flnes, &c. purchased by the bur* 
geases from her Mi^ty> was afterwards confirmed by 
parliament. 

Colchester castle was in possession of the crown at 
a very early period. The Empress Maud granted it 
to Alberic de Vere. It was next bestowed upon Ste^ 
l^n Harengood* Henry III. gTadted it to Guido d^ 
Rupeford or Rocbford, who did not retain it abov^ 
two years. Edward I. bestowed it successively oo 
iiAm de Burgh, Rldiard de Holbrook, and Laurence 
de Scacaris, Sheriff of Essex i to the latter it was 
granted as a county gaol, and its demesnes ordered to^ 
be ploughed and sowed for the king's use. Edward 
III. granted . it to Robert de Benhall, knt. during life* 
By Henry VIII. also it was given for life to Sk 
Tbonias, afterwards Lord D*Arcy. Robert Norfolk, 
esq. next enjoyed it, but having impoverished himself 
by building the range of bouses now standing in the 
High-street, on the south side of the Castle Bailey, he 
sold it in 1683 to John Wheely, who purchased it for 
^e purpose of pulling it down and selling the mate^ 
lials ; he. eventually disposed of it to Isaac Re))ow« 
Of. his son, Charies Gray, esq. the possessor of it i|i 
^ 77^ purchased it* He repaired the roof, and buflt a 
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dome of iwigh nucCerials as oeaily teBemhBog the r^ 
as possiUe. The deep dhdi and the stfm^ umparf 
of earth on the nofth and east sides this gentleman took 
Into Idtf o#n gardens. This rampart was thrown np 
Off « watt that it is tfabi^hf formerly enobittpasaed 
either the castle or palaoer of Cod, the Britlsir prince 
ttat reside here atf second general or goTcmor of die 
dirtrict nndeir tile Ronumsy aboat the year 288 ) hot 
the seM6n^ ^tempt of Mr. J. Wheely to lei^d it with 
the gMM ^ais only defeated by its own solidity. 
Moch diMu^» ho#ever. Was done: large quAiatieb 
of Roman bricks weicf tdden away, and most of tike * 
free-stone of the door and willow cases, and the 
interior of the arches. The topa of the tower^ and 
walls were forced down with screwsi or blown np 
with gunpowder 5 but the expense of effecting iU com- 
plete destmction was so great that the idea was giren 
np, it being found that the materials would not defray 
the price of the labour. 

The town, suburbs, and liberties of Cokliester com- 
piehend 10 parishes, dght within the walls; but some 
of the churches are demolished. The r emainder of 
these, with the ruins of St John's Abbey, St. Botdph's 
Priory, and the Moot Halt, constitute the ddef of the 
ancient and public buadhigs. St. John's Abbey, a 
large and magnificent structure, was Itanded by Euda 
Dapifer in 1097. It occupied an citaineace without 
the walls on the'aouA aide of tiie town; but t(ie en*- 
trance gateway, and some fragments of the other parts, 
are its only remains. On some portion of its site a 
wooden chuit^ had fbrmerly been erected, dedica t e d 
to St Johil the Evangehsty under whose influoioe the 
nionks reported sbme miradea had been petrfbimed 
near the spot Eudo, however, thouf^ he built St 
John's Abbey, is said to have endowed it so jcadtily at 
tril that two diiferent sets of ecdesiastics, whom he 
had procured to reside there, deserted it, and returned 
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to fhfllr original residaice at Rochester. ^f^Hiam, a 
priest and nephew to Eudo, we are told, spared nei- 
ther pains nor expense in completing this abbey in a 
saperb style about the commencement of the year 1104, 
when it was consecrated by Maurice, Bbhop of Lon* 
don. Eudo, who died at his castle of Pteaux in Nor* 
mandy, was, at liis own request, brought to England 
arid buried here. At the suppression its annual reve- 
nues, according to Dugdale, were 5ft3/» 1 7i. 6d., a sum 
thought to have been much below the real worths 
John Bechcy the last abbot, was attainted of high 
treason for refusing to acknowledge the king's supre- 
macy $ and on December 1, 1539, ^'^^"^ hanged upon 
the same gallows which the abbots of St. John had 
granted the burgesses of Coljebester liberty to erect in 
their manor of Greenstead* In 1544 Henry VIII. grantei^ 
the site of the monastery to Sir Thomas D*Arcy, kni. 
for 31 years. Finally, passing to John Lucas, toWn 
' clerk of Colchester, master of requests to the Idn^, he 
converted the abbey into a ftunily seat, a drcumHstaace 
that greatly contributed to its destruction, aS John, 
Lord Lucas, his descendant, elder brother of Sir 
Charies Lucas, for assisting the royalists during the 
sic^ of Coldiester admitted a garrison into it ; this 
caused a considerable part of it to be bAttered down, 
and it was stormed on the I4th of July, 1048. At 
that time it appears to have consisted of the entrance 
gateway, and two quadrangular piles containing courts. 
The gateway is built with hewn stone and flint ; the 
woriunanship is very neat, and is supposed to be of 
later erection than any other part of the abbey. The 
abbey church -was a singular building, liaving a tower 
in tb^ centre with circular angles, terminated by small 
ecmical spiio^ } the west front was also decorated with 
drculac tvivets. The garden walls, which still remain, 
enclose about 13 or 14 acres. 
Near the north-west comer of St John's garden is 
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Si. GiUs'i Churchy a small building, partly la niiiis> 
though the chancel is still used for divine service 
This was the burial-place of the Lucas family ; and 
upon Sir Charies Lucas, who was interred here with 
his companion in arms. Sir George Lisle^ a marble 
stone is thus inscribed : 

Under tbb stone ly the Bodies 

Of the Two most valiant Captaini 

^ Cliaries Lucas, and S' George Lisle, Knts, 

Who for their Eminent Loyalty 

To Their SuvenHn, 

Were tn tlie ^8th Day of August 1 648, 

By the Command of S' Tbo. Fairfia 

Then Genend of the Parliament Army, 

In ookl Blond Barbaronsly Murdered. 

Another ancient erection, partly destroyed during 
the siege, was the Momastery of Crouched Friarit founded 
^K>ut the year 1244, when that order first came inta 
BnglaniL After undergoing several alterations, in 
1407 1^ became the seat of the rich Guild of St. Helen, 
and with their possessions, four chantries established 
here and in the church of St. Nicholas were inoor- 
^porated. In 1^7 the monastic buildings having been 
eoaverted into a handsome dwelling-house, were oo- 
xsnpied by Sir Uarbottle Grimstone ; this, on aocouat 
o£ his being a royalist, became obnoxious to the pai^ 
Jiament's forces, and suffered considerably during the 
si^e. The remains of it were fitted up as a woriihouse, 
Imt ha:ife since been taken down. 

For a considerable time it was supposed that one of 
die old houses in C<dcbester bore the very ancient dale 
of 1090, but from the extraordinary discussion that 
followed on this sufa^t, it seems much more reason- 
able to suppose that, the lower parts of the fignresbeiog 
worn away, the real date was 1440. 
' Of this house Blomefield remarks, '* Almost oppo- 
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Ate to the Moot Hall stands the house whereon is the 
famouii date 1090, concerning which so much hath 
been written. It is newly rebuiH, and before it was 
so the front was judged to be between 200Fand 300 
years old^ but the inner parts were much ancientelr^ 
nay^ reasonably deemed to be as ancient as the time of 
Endo Dapifer^ by whom it is supposed to have been 
originally built, as well as the Moot Hall. For there 
were several arched passages in and about it buUt in 
ft very strong and elegant manner, which shewed not 
only signs of antiquity but of grandeur. And there 
are some parts of the Moot Hall built in the same 
taste* 

'' In the Mtme yard where the date is there are three 
more window cells, in the same style and with the 
same sort of work as this. On two of them are canred 
the arms of Colchester in two escutcheons, and coats 
of armour. Now escutcheons and coats of armour 
were not used till the lath century at soonest, as ha^ 
been shewn by Sir William Dugdale ; therefore this 
escutcheon, with the date thereon, seem not to be so 
ancient as the year 1090. To deliver my own opinion 
fireelyi I really believe, as did also the late Rev. Mr. 
R. Turner, thai this date was set down by the car- 
penter from tradition, or taken from some ancienter 
date undoubtedly in Roman numerals, which stood 
upon the Old Sione-kouse (as it is called in some writ- 
ings in my possession), when it was new-fronted widi 
timber in the 14th or 15th century." 
' St. Mary's Church is near the south-west comer ot 
the town, upon an elevated site. The body was re- 
Imilt in 1713, and in I729 the old tower was height- 
ened twelve feet and repaired. 

St. Peter's Church was founded previous to the 
Conquest, and is the only one in Colchester mentioned 
in Domesday book. It was repaired and modernised 
in 1758, and had a new brick tower erected It the 
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wcitfiidi dieorigittaltoiltrfloodcttheiBtenectaoli 
of the bodf and chaood. Hoe a chtntiy and a gnild 
caUated befiw tlie diiw)hrtkm. On tlie north ade of 
th« cfaaocd •gupat the wall it a fine monumenl of 
VUfsk and white mvble, with tiie effigies of Bfartin 
Bnvl, alderman of thia town, who died in lQ2S, and 
hie wile, Eltzaheth^kneding. There ia a dedL between 
them, and bdow tix males and seren females. The 
ioscriptioD is in gold letters. In the north aisle of the 
ehaned a pair of iron gates encloses another beantifal 
oMmnment. 

St. Peter's Church has lately been fitted up in a very 
dcgant and beantifiil style at a great espense, and 
some cscelleot stained glass introducsd into the chan- 
ed window. A very fine altar-piece has also been 
painted, and presented to this church through the me- 
dium of the mayor of Colchester, by J. J. UaUs, esq. 
Thb painting represents the raising of Jairus's dau^ 
ter to life. This church and that of St James have 
pews fitted up in a very neat manner Ibr the mayor 
and corporation. St. Peter^s possesses a fine peal of 
eighi bells. 

Si. JametTs CkmA is the most considerable within 
the walls of C<ddiester, and is supposed to hare been 
liDunded about the reign of Edward U. It ooosisU of 
a body, chanod, and side aisles, with a square tower 
at the west end. The south aisk contains a monu- 
ment to Arthur Winsley, esq. alderman of the town, 
who founded almshouses for twelve persons in St. 
Botolph's parish. A new passage has been made into 
the church, by opening an ardi under the steeple. 

This church has latdy been very neatly fitted up. 
Here b a fine altar-piece of the adoration of the shq>- 
herds, painted by Geoige Carter, esq. 

The church of All Saints, or All Hallows, stands on 
the south side of the High-street. A handsome tower 
'at the west end, neatly constructed of flints, with stone 
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wk at the aiigle8« oontaioB five bella^ The south 
waM of the church is huili in the Romany or heniug« 
hone fashion* In the chancel is a grave stone for Ed- 
mund Hickeringillf an eccentric divine, who was 46 
years rector of the parish. This church was biatt 
befbre the year 1356. Some fragments of a monast^ 
of Grey Friars are incorporated with other buikUngs 
near the east gate ii) this parish. 

Su XunwaWs, a small dmrch standing in the mid" 
die of the High*streetj is sometimes written St. Rum- 
bald. The legendary account of this Saxon saint 
states that he was the son of a king of Northumberland^ 
by a Christian dMighter of Penda, king of Merda : 
that at an early age he desired to be baptized, chose 
his own godftithers, and his own name. He was 
chiefly honoured at Boxley in Kent. The church is 
small, but a4ioining to the chancel is a north aisle or 
chapel, wMch was dedkated to St. Mary. A little 
wooden turret rises from the centre of the churdij 
which contains the following singular epitaph in the 
Latin language; " I have lived» and finished the 
course which Fortune had given me. — J. Ooddard, 
died 5 June, 1709, aged 26V This dmrch, alter 
having been shut up and left to decay upwards of 100 
years, was re*opened for divine service in the year 17G0« 
at the expense of the parishioners. St. Runwald's 
possesses an organ and an altai^piece. 

Si* Nicholas. This church has been completely 
lepaired since the tower fell upon the body and diancel 
some years ago; happily the woritmen employed to 
repi^r It were absent. The altar-piece here is a repre- 
ssotalioa of the Last Supper; the Resurrection is on 
•ne side of the communion-table, and the appearance 
to Mary Magdalen on the other. This church has a 
pealftf Jbetts, and a projecting dock dial ; and is often 
called the Dial church. This parish contains the 
dmpel of St^ Hclen^ so named from its dedication to 
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Helena, Ike mother of Constantine ; Eudo Dapifer/ 
fbander of St. John's abbey> rebuilt it in the year 
1076 1 some years ago it was repaired, and used as a 
Quakers' meeting-house, but now, as a subscription 
library. 

Si. Botoiph*s Priory stands at a short distance from 
3U John's abbey, the destruction of which, like the 
former, was hastened by the civil wars. This is 
generally understood to have been founded by a monk 
named Eynulph or Emulph, in the beginning of the 
lOth century. He was also the first prior, and tfai^ 
religious of his establishment were canons regular of 
the order of St. Augustine, the earliest of that fra- 
ternity in England. A donation bestowed upon these 
canons by Hugh Fitz Stephen was confirmed by 
Henry III. on condition that the canons in eveiy Wcish 
war should find a horse of five shillings value, a sack, 
and a spur, for the king's use, fbr 40 days. Few 
renuuns of this building can at present be traced; 
tfome of them have been modified into the walls of a 
brewhouse erected on their site. The priory church 
continued perfect till the time of the si^e of Col- 
^ester, but was then in a great me&sure demolished. 
The contending parties accuse each other of being the 
wilfiil occasion of its destruction. Its ruins, notwith- 
standing, have been admitted as 'f extremely interest- 
ing to the architectural antiquary." They exhibit 
some curious spedmens of bride ornaments and of 
interlaced arches. In its original state the length Of 
the edifice within the walls was 108 feet ; its breadth, 
induding the nave and the aisles, nearly 44 fbet. 
The west front vnis highly embellished ; and here viras 
the principal entrance, which still remains. A fine 
semi-circular retiring arch forms the door-way, having 
various mouldings constructed with small thin bricks 
and hewn stone, in alternate succession. The mould- 
ings were supported by three-quarter columns^ of 
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which there were five on each side, each having dif* 
ferent capitals, charged with sculptured foliage and 
figures of animals. Above the door- way a double row 
of interlaced arches of Roman brick appear to have 
extended to each extremity of the* front. Above these 
arches, near the centre, are the remains of a large cir- 
cular opening made to admit light into a gallery that 
formed a passage between two stately towers that 
once stood at the angles of the buildipg. The nacve 
was separated from* the aisles by rows of circular 
columns five feet and a half in diameter, supporting 
semi-circular arches. Six of these columns, with their 
arches, are still sfancfing on the north side, but on the 
south two only remain. Bpth the columns and the 
arches are principally built with broken Roman bricksy 
and appear to have been covered with a kind of 
stucco. The north aisle appears to have been altered, 
the windows being finished in the pointed style. 
Since the whole area has been appropriated as a 
garden, several tombs and broken stones have been 
observed among the vegetables cultivated there. 

St. Mary Magdalen's Hospital, at some distance to 
the east uf St. Bot(^ph*s, was originally founded 
bj £udo Dapifer in the reign of Henry !.» for 
lepers. The revenue was augmented by King Ste- 
phen, and Richand 1. granted the brethren liberty to 
bold a fair for two days. In the reign of Edward I. 
the tythes of St* John's abbey and odier revenues 
bdonging to this hospitd were withheld by Adam da 
Campes, then abbot of St. John's, who insidiously 
getting possession of the common seal and charter, 
expelled the brethren, who were nevertheless reinstated 
some time after, and their privileges restored by order 
of parliament. After the suppression of this hospital 
in the reign of Edward VI., its possessions were 
scattored, and the chapel entirely destroyed; but in 
1610 it was refounded for a master and five poor 
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unmarried pensioners, under the name of the college 
or hospital of King James* and the brethren were 
incorporated. A few old buildings now remaining on 
the north side of Magdalen church are the only 
▼estiges of the hospital at present. 

Si. Leonardos Church, etill further to the east, and 
not for from the river, once possessed two chantries. 
This 9teeple contains a peal of bells. The church is 
neat, in good proportion, and well built : the roof and 
side aisles are of exquisite workmanship* The roof of 
the chanoel is wainscotted, and on the boards are 
painted the patriarchs or ancestors of Jesus Christ, 
according to his genealogy in St. Matthew and St. 
Luke. Some handsome old stalls remain in the 
chanceL 

The situation of Colchester commands prospects 
both distantand agreeable. It isaoaear the sea as to 
hiMre the advantage of excellent fi^i, particularly soles 
and oysters. Though it stands high, it is well sup- 
plied with water from many fine springs rising in 
several places, besides that which is conveyed to it by 
the waterworks. 

The lines of contravallation and vestiges of the 
Ibrts of the besiegers remain visible round the town 
in many places. 

The river Colne, which passes through Colehester, 
encompasses it on the north and east, and served as a 
apeeiai means of defence in time of war. There are 
Aree bridges over it, and it is navigable within three 
miles of the town for ships of large burthen : up to 
thai part called the Uythe, it is navigable for hoys 
and small craft dose to the houses. 

The Hythe is alopg street passing from east to west, 
and has been so populous towards the river as to be 
deemed the Wappiag of Colchester. 

The battered walls, the breaches in the turrets, and 
the ruined churches, long shewed nuuks of the siege. 
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The church of St. Mary, at the wtils, was the royal fort, 
and the besieged had a large culverin upon the stee[de, 
which doing great execution, two-thirds of tiiis was 
battered down by their opponents. The chmrch was 
rebuilt, and the steeple put in a state of repair. There 
is a beautiful monument on the wall in the north 
aisle in this church, of black and white marble, to the 



tolph's-street are very much improved by the taking 
down of St. Botolph's Gate. The paving of Barrack 
or Magdalen-street, at a very large expense, the taking 
down of the Old Butter-market in the High-street^ 
and reducing the ascent to East HiU byiowering it 
several feet ; added to these, the ereetion of the new 
bridge over the Colne, called East Bridge, the level-* 
ling of St. John*s Green, and widening the road by Stk 
Giles's church by taking down the abbey waU, &c. are 
all evidences of the general improvements of this 
interesting town. 

Among the seats in the vicinity of Colchester, we 
have still to notice those of Francis Smythies, esq. and 
Colonel Harris ; the first on the left, between Lexdea 
and Colchester, and the second on the rights both 
possessing the advantage of rich views. 

MiLANO is -on the north side of Colchester, in the 
road leading to Nayland, and is a parish of large ex« 
tent. The most considerable estiate here is called the 
Severali, and sometimes King*s Wood, being originally 
part of the royal forest granted to the bu rgesses of Col- 
idiester either by Henry I. or King Stephen, and after 
by Henry VUL This ^ tate has been mentioned as 
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Hy^ most considerable bdonging to the corpof«lioii« 
Tlw manors of Etui Mile End and AbMs Hall aie so 
GsUed firom having been possessed by the abbot and 
monksof StOsyth. Henry VIIL granted these estates 
tp Thomas Lord Cromwell, and afterwards to John 
de Vere, Earl of Ozfbrd ; in 1556 they wer^ in the 
(Acas fomily. The chnrch of Miland is very small, 
and contiuns nothing particularly worthy of notice. 

From Colchester we shall proceed along the river 
Gdlne, towards Mersey Island : on our way passing 
BatUeswick, we arrive at East Donyland, which we 
Aall describe on our return, at a small distance firom 
which is FiNGRiNGHOB, situated near the road to 
Cdkhester, and b about four miles and a half firom 
Aat place, and 14 from Maldon. 

Lakgbnuoe lies near Mersey -, the name is derived 
Ikoiak the Saxon, and signifies long hilL In Edward 
the Confessor's time it was possessed by higelric ; it 
k about five miles and a half from Colchester. 

Pbldon lies to the west of Langenhoe ; it is about 
aix miles from Colchester and 11 firom IMbddon. This 
estate was granted by William the Conqueror to Wil* 
Ham the deacon, about the year 1086, towards rdmild* 
ing Saint Paul's cathedral, which had then been newly 
destroyed by fire^ hence this manor came into the 
possession oi the bishops of London. Edward VI. 
granted this manor and the advowson of the church 
to Sir T. Darcy, knight, afterwards Lord Darcy. 

Mersbt Island b a spot of considerable antiquity 
and importance, and appears to have been the re- 
aidence of a Roman general : and as Morant bdieves, 
imquestionably that of the Count of the Saxon Share, 
especially as this island was so convenient for pre- 
venting the piracies of the Danes and other aortiierti 
rovers. This island is situated at the confluence of 
the rivers Colne and Bladcwater, being separated 
from the nMintaoul Iqr the imatt creek of* c^uumd <if 
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oyslenu The length of Mersey, from north-east to 
south-west, is about five miles ; its greatest breadth 
•bottt two. The only road by which it is approadiable 
b a causeway called the S^nod^^and this at high water 
is covered by the sea« The isUind possesses naany 
natural beauties, is well wooded, and beautifully 
variegated with hill and dale. On the sea coast ^ 
shore is bold and commanding, but on the north flat 
and shelving, and skirted by a great extoit of salt 
marshes. The soil on the higher parts, according to 
the agricultural survey of the county, consists of i 
dark-coloured friable mould, with a sandy or gravelly 
loam beneath, and a deep hazel*ooloured strong eartftl 
on a brown tender day. The embanked marshes and 
heavy high lands have been much improved by the 
application of chalk. The farms are separated from 
each other by thick hedge-rows, but the encslosed 
fields are generally smalL The springs hi the idand 
are excellent. 

The respective situations of East and West Mersey 
naturaUy divide the island into two parishes. Great 
part of the latter was given by Edward the Confessor 
to the priory of Andoen in Normandy, and a cell of 
Benedictine monks belonging to that house was soon 
. afterwards founded here. On the suppression of the 
afien priories, Henry V. granted it to archbishqp 
Chichdey, who settled it on the collegiate church 
which he had founded at Higham Ferrers in North-^ 
amptonshire. On the dissolution, the manor of West 
Mersey and other estates were granted in capite to 
Robert D' Acres, but were afterwards given by Edward 
the Sixth to Thomas Lord D*Arcy of Chich. When 
some alterations were making in West Mersey Hall, 
whidi stands near the church, about the year 1730, a 
very fine tesselated pavttuent was discovered, ex* 
tending twenty-one feel and a half in kngdi, and 
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eighteen and a half in breadth; At this time Ci^om" 
well Mortimer^ M. D. fellow of the college of |^<- 
6tcians> and secretary to the Royal Society, son of 
John Mortimer of Toppingp Uall^ in this county, went 
down to examine and take a drawing of this pave* 
ment. The account he gare of it is as follows ; '* Oil 
the right of the gravel walk which goes froin the 
green to the hall door, about a foot deep, he found the 
south-east comer of the pavement. He first met widi 
a white border, 21 inches wide, composed of tessekt 
three quarters of an inch square, then a narrow list of 
blacki three inches wide, and within this a white list ; 
which three seem to have run through the whole 
pavement without interruption. All the teueUt of 
these parts were but half an inch square. Next to the 
white list runs a wreath or chain five inches and a half 
wide, beautifully disposed in shades, continued along 
the whole of the eastern side, and making a return at 
the south-east angle, but interwoven with another short 
wreath of red, yellow, and white, disposed in shades 
In the form of an S, made square, but separated by 
a narrow white list, except where they cross each 
other. Just beyond the red wreath on the south side 
was a white square, bordered with black, and in 
the middle of which was a large rose of four leaves, 
shaded with red, yellow, and white $ within this 
square a narrow white list east and west; close to 
this a black, blue, and white wreath like that on the 
east side, and within that another white list an inch 
and three quarters wide, which seemed to run round 
the whole work. At the south-east angle of this white 
list two parallel lists of a sort of fretwork, five inches 
wide, and nearly five feet long, running south and 
north, joined at the north end by a return of the frets. 
These frets are alternately shaded with black, Uue, 
and white, or red, yellow, and white, enclosing a white 
jpaoe four feet and a half long and nine inches wide> 
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ooBtainlng a wreath of six ivy leaves ; the stalks and 
edges of the leaves blue ; the middle of the leaves al- 
ternately shaded one with blade, blue, and white, the 
other with red, yellow^ or white. At the north end of 
this fretwork was a square white space, which seemed 
to be the middle of the east side. Close to the west 
side of this fretwork ran another white list an inch 
and three quarters wide, extending the whole length 
from south to north. Next to this was a wreath of 
red, yellow, and white, five inches wide, of the same 
length as the foregoing, and joining to this another 
white list of the same length, but only two inches and 
a half wide. Then comes a very narrow black list 
one inch wide, which seems to have run quite round 
the larger middle square. Along the south and east 
side of this middle square is a row of diamonds or 
lozenges, 12 inches in diametef, bordered with white,, 
each containing a knot or wreath crossing at right 
angles, and alternately composeti one of black, blue,, 
and white, the other of red, yellow, and white, dis-^ 
posed in shades ; the intermediate triangular spaces 
being each divided into three nnaller triangles, the^ 
middle one white, the three outer ones blue. Encom- 
passed by these lozenges and triangles, at the south-^ 
east comer, was a small square, two feet on each side, 
surrounded by a narrow black list, and within it a 
wreath of red, yellow, and white, in shades, five inches 
wide, enclosing a small white square, bordered with a 
double list of black and white, having in its middle a 
rosaceous flower like the ioius, consisting of four large 
leaves lying uppermost, composed of red, yellow, and 
white ; and the points of four others lying underneath 
appearing between in such another small square as 
this.*' The doctor therefore concluded that there were 
three of these lesser squares on the east side of the 
churchyard pales, and this upon digging he found re* 
f^>mbijtig the former in every particular, with the same 
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border of loxengas loimd it, finom wbkh be SkeiHie 
inferred thai there were bat two of these small squares 
on the south side. The general ii^rences from the 
preceding description were, that the whc^ paremeBl 
was of an oblong lectangolar form, extending twenty* 
one feet and a half from east to west^ baring at each 
an^ the hint and red wreaths interwoven j next to 
them two of the square white spaces, with the large 
rose in each on the north and sonth side, with an ob- 
long white space between inthe middle of eadi of 
these sides. On the east and west sides were thefiet- 
works> with the ivy leaves repeated on each side the 
whitespaoein the middle of each of these sides. Then 
a red wreath on the east and west sides, and a blue 
wreath on the nor& and sonth sides of alaiger square, 
which formed the middle of the pavement, containii^ 
three of the lesser squares in a row on the western 
adcy and three on the eastern side ; whilst the whole 
of the intermediate 9paces were filled up with loxrages 
and triangles. 

The minister and sexton told the doctur that the whole 
diurehyard was paved of an equal dqith, and that most 
of the coffins were laid on these pavements, whidi 
were of different sorts in different parts of the church- 
3fiard. In the chancel they found a paveoEient of red 
tesselae one inch and a half square, forming the rays of 
large stars. West of the church these pavements were 
composed of small tUes, two or three inches square. 
When Dr. Cromwell revisited Mersey in 1740, he saw 
a grave dug in the churdiyard eastward of the churdi^ 
and due south of the south-west corner of the grand 
pavement, which contained part of a pavement en- 
tirely composed of red tessels an inch and a half 
square. 

From the diversity and contiguity of these tessebe, 
extending neady an hundred feet from east to west^ 
and about fifty ^m north to souths the dbdCM* con- 
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doded'that 4lie grand mosaic payement was not merdy 
the groundwork of a general's tent, but rather that the 
whole bdonged to the viUa of some Roman prater, 
who might have been invited by the delightfiilness of 
the situation to make this his summer abode ; tiiese 
pavements being similar to that at Weldon, in Norths 
amptonshire, discovered in 1738 upon the estate of 
Lord Hatton. 

Besides several small pieces of brass, such at buokkSi 
hasps, tfyli, &C. which the farmer at West Mersey tn« 
formed Uie doctor had been fbund about hb yards and 
orchards, he shewed him a curious article, being a 
ring of brass five inches in diameter, with small hcdes 
in the border of it, probably fbr the purpose of sewing 
a leathern bag to it, fastened at the top by a swivel^ 
and a loop to pass a belt through. This was supposed 
to have beoi the rim of a military pouch, or the bag 
of a fondi^or or slinger, in which he carried his missile 
weapons. 

Wesi McTicy Hall stands near the church. 

The manor oi.Feete is not confined to this iak&d, 
but extends as far as the parish of Peldon. Peete Htdi, 
the mansion-house, is about a mile and a half north 
out of the island, near Peete Bridge. The causeway 
foading hence to Colchester is from Peete Bridge by 
Peete Tye, across Abberton Green, over Manwood 
bridge, by the side of Blackheath, and enters the town 
on the east of St. John's Abbey. La Peete, viz. this 
estate, is mentioned by name in Edward the Con* 
feasor's grant to St. Ouen's Priory. 

The mansion-house belonging to the manor of 
Befner Hall is about a mfle and a half north-east fit>m 
the church. This manor, as well as the former, be- 
loi^ed to St. Ouoi's Priory. 

The mansion-house of the manor of Boddng HaU 
stands about two miles north-east of the church. This 
manor was originally part of the possessions of the 
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two noble Saxons, Athene and het^wune, who in the 
year 1006 gave it to the church and priory of St. Sa- 
viour in Canterbury, with the lordship of Boeking in 
Essex. Coming to Arthur Winsley, esq. of Colchester, 
he made it a part of the endowment of his hospital 
there. 

The passage into the island is at low water every 
eight hours over the causeway of the Slrocle or Sironde, 
and is supported by an estate in the parish of about 30 
acres, called the Strode lands. There was also a Strode- 
keeper> and in the time of Henry VIII. a church house; 
The present church of West Mersey stands near the 
south-west corner of the island, but it has nothing 
about it very remarkable. 

East Mersey, or the eastern part of this island, was 
held by the great Sweyne at the time of the survey* 
Here is the manor of Reushall, Reveshall, Rusall, or 
Northlands. The mansion is above a mile from the 
church. There is no mention of this manor till the 
year 1368, when William, son of Hugh Groos, had a 
moiety settled by his brother in trustees for the main» 
tenance of a chantry priest in the new chapel of Bent« 
ley church, who was to have 8/. 3f . and 200 faggots 
from his manors. Another estate, or capital farm in 
the southern part of this parish, is called Rufialls. It 
was held by the Capels, &c. The church of East 
Mersey formerly bad five beUs; and the steq>le, a 
square tower of stone, served as a sea-mark, and has 
also supported a beacon. 

At no great distance from Mersey island are Great 
and Little Wigborough. 

Great Wigborough lies to the west of Peldon, 
and is about seven miles from Colchester. 

The manor of Abbot's Hall took its name from the 
Lady Abbess of Barking, or from the Abbot of St. 
Osyth, and continued in the possession of the latter till 
th^ dissolution, when Henry VIII. granted it to Crom* 
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welL Upon his attainder it again fell to the crown, 
and wat appointed towards the maintenance of the 
Princess Mary, afterwards Qneen Mary. Queen Eliza* 
beth granted it to Thomas Howard, Dnke of Norfolk ; 
from his family it passed through various possessors 
to Henry Cline, esq. of London. The church stands 
on a hill, from whence there is a very extensive pro- 
spect both of sea and the country around } and near it 
the remains of a tumulus. 

Salcot Wigborouou is a hamlet to Great Wigbo- 
rongh, and takes its name from a saltwork here. The 
church of Salcot stands near the creek, which parts it 
from Salcot Verley, and are so near each other as to 
have given rise to the common tradition of their being 
built by two sisters, who not agreeing, each built a 
church for herself. It is not, however, improbable 
that the difficulty of passing the creek to go to church 
might induce the Lord of Verley to build one for his 
tenants, but it b now only esteemed as a chapel. Sal- 
cot Verley lies opposite to this place. 

Little Wigborough lies to the west of Mersey 
island, and is about eight miles from Colchester. 

About four miles distant from Mersey island, and 
on the east of Goldhanger, is Tollbsburt, which 
to the eastward runs up to a point opposite Mersey 
island^ having the Blackwater on the south. The 
name is evidently derived from the word toll, and 
Bury, a town ; and from being the place where toll or 
custom was paid by ships coming up this bay. 

The manor-house, called TolUsbury Hall, stands 
south of the church, and was appointed for the main- 
tenance of the Princess, afterwards Queen Mary $ it is 
now the property of Peter Du Cane, esq. 

Nearly on a line with Tollesbury is Tolleshumt 
D*ARCT, having an ancient mansion-house near the 
churchyard, moated round, with a stone bridge over 
the moat, the property of General Rebow. . In King 
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SteplMi'i fdgB it bdoogiid to llw Tpegos CoBiiy, I 
wnditoibedeBoys, andtiMntodMflVAraet. lik 
about six miles from Mkldoiu 

New-boose, or Wbit^boose Cum, in Ibis pvah, 
WIS pofdused bj tiie trnslees of tbe dmitj of Henry 
Smitb^ esq. in IGSS -, wbo besides bis gnat nmnifi- 
ceooe to abaost all tbe towns and TiUafpes in Sorrcy, 
left money to bny lands, tbe rents of wbidi weie to be 
dislriboted among tbe poor of 14 pariAes, Ibiir oi 
tbese being in Essex, viz. Bndntree, Uenbam, Tediag^ 
and ToUesbiint Darcy. Tbe <Anrcb, dedicated to St. 
Nioholasy bas a nortb aide or dapel called Barcy's, 
beiner tbe barial-f^ace of tbat fiunfly. 

About a mile distant finom tbis is ToixBtHmrT Ma« 
<ioi, or Magma, a corruption from ToUesbunt Bfal- 
ger ', it bas been also called ToUesbunt BfHringham, 
from tbe Beddngbams, to wbom it was granted l^ 
Henry Vlll. An ancient bride gateway belonging to 
tbe manor bouse, baying four embattled turrets, is yet 
standing. Tbis manor was settled, in tbe year J7il> 
by Dr. Daniel Williams, wbo bad piudiased the re- 
version, on a sodety for primioting tiieGospd inKew 
England, and otber foreign parts. 

ToLLBSHvirr Kmights lies nortb-eastof ToIleBfannt 
Bfagna, and is in our way back towards Colchesler. 
It also bean tbe name of little ToUesbunt, in opfpod- 
tlon to ToUesbunt Beckingham. 

The mansion-house, caUed Brook HaU^ stands on 
the north side of a brook, which occasions the name ; 
it is now the property of Henry CHne, esq. 

Mr. Wilkin bas lately erected a handsome house in 
this parish. 

The rectory is in the gift of tbe crown, and tbe pre* 
sent incumbent, who resides in the rectory-house, is 
the Rev. C. W. Carwardine. 

The manor4iott8e of Bamewalden, the property of 
J, R. Abdy, esq. on the side of a hiU about a mik 
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north-east of the diurdi, has an extensive view of 
Meney kbmd and the sea. Some Roman pavements 
were dug up near this house a few years ago. 

We next arrive at Layer Marmbt, which takes the 
latter part of its name from the noble family of Mar- 
ney, who held the manor from the time of Henry II. 



the grand entrance tower, and part of the south side, 
are yet standing. John, the second Lord Mamey, 
died in April 1525, leaving two daughters, who sold 
this manor to Sir Brian Tnke, secretary to Cardinal 
Wolsey, of whose descendants it was purchased by Sir 
Samuel Tryon» bart. It afterwards became the pro- 
perty of Nicholas Cbr<e/Uf, whose family was naturalized 
in the reign of Charles II. The haU at Layer Mamey 
was originally a large quadrangular building, enclosing 
a spacious court ; the chief entrance to which was the 
tower gateway remaining. This is built of brick, and 
consists of a lofty centre of two stories, flanked at each 
angle by an octagonal tower rising from the ground 
to some height above the centre. Each of the octa* 
gonal towers contains eight floors^ lighted by small 
pointed windows; but the centre stories have two 
large square ones. The sunmiit, chimneys, and divi- 
sions between the windows, are curiously ornamented 
with bride mouldings of various patterns, on the east 
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and wesi sides of this gateway. The remains of thiv 
mansion are converted into a farm-house and otRoes. 
The tower l)eing situated on high ground, its upper^ 
most stories command a very extensive view to the 
south, and to the east, of the sea. 

In an ancient brick building, about 50 yards from 
Layer Mamey church, William de Marney founded 
by licence, in 1330, a college for a warden and two 
chaplains 3 the latter to officiate in two chantries which 
he had endowed here with tlie advovrson, and 30 acres 
of land. The east end of the north able, called the 
cha{iel, was began by Henry, first hotd Mamey, who 
established the priests here to pray for the souls of his 
wives, himself, and ancestors. Several fine old monu- 
ments, witl^ effigies of the Lords Marney and others of 
his family, are contained in the church; and in the 
chancel is a monument -to the memory of Nicholas 
Corsellis, esq. one of the first of that name who pos- 
sessed this manor, having an' inscription, in which it 
is stated " that he taught the English the admirable 
art of printing/' : * 

Near the church, in the parish of Great Birch, is 
the artificial mount or keep of a castle, said to have 
been fortified against Henry III. by Sir Ralph Gemon, 
who then held the manor ; but supposed by Morant 
to be a continuation of the stupendous Roman works 
on Lexden Heath, which may be traced still further 
than this spot. The mount is surrounded by a trendu 

A little to the right, but eastward of Layer Mamey, 
is Layer Breton, which derived its name from that 
of one of its ancient possessors, who came over with 
William the Conqueror, and who probably attended 
Alan Fergaunt, Earl of Bretagne, at the battle of 
Hastings, where the latter commanded the rear of 
William's army. However, the surname of Breton, le 
Breton; and Brito, is of great antiqiuty in this county. 
Here is only one manor, and the mansion-house stands 
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at a little distance west irom the churchy whidi is 
•malL Here are the remains of a chapel joined to the 
chanceL This village is about six miles and a half 
from Colchester, and nine from Maldon. 

Laybr de la Haye took its name from the ancient 
family of De la Haye -, it is five miles from Colchestert 
and 11 from Maldon. There are three manors in this 
parish. The mansion belonging to the manor of Layer 
de la Haye is on the north side of the churchy and is 
kuqge and well built. This was formerly held by Earl 
Eustace^ but came early into the family of De la Haye. 
The manor of Blindknights was ei^joyed by Hugh de 
Mountford at the time of the survey i the mansion- 
house stands about a quarter of a mile from the churdi. 
This estate was said to be given to the priory of St. 
Botolph, in Colchester, for the support of certain 
knights who had lost their eyes and limbs in the cru- 
sades. It continued in the possession of this priory 
till the suppression, and then the manor, rectory, and 
advowson of the church were granted by Henry VUI. 
to Sir Thomas Audley, Chancellor of England. One 
of the Audleys mortgaged this wiUi his other estate^ 
to J. Smith, esq. of Upton. Layer Cross in this paridi 
is a cluster of houses, where formerly stood a cro6S» 

ABBsaTON lies to the east of Layer de la Haye^ ai^d 
is four miles and a half from Colchester. 

We next arrive at West Dontland, or Bere Church, 
This is one of the four out-parishes within the liberties 
of the borough of Colchester. West Donyland, as 
the name imports, lies to the west of the other Dony- 
land, called East, and both names seem to have been 
formed from a Saxon word signifying hilly or high* 
East Donyland, in the twelfth century, was given by 
the Empress Maud to the abbot and convent of St. 
John's in Colchester. In 1730 the manor and house 
were purchased by David Gansel of Low Layton, who 
made a park, and greatly improved the house and gar- 
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Gansel. It has a fine prospect^ and stands east of tl^ 
obnch } the adrowsoii of which was purchased by 
General Gans^ 

Bast Donyland Hall » the seat of Philip Harens, 
esq. I and that of Bere Choroh, or West Donyland^ 
that of Sir George Henry Smyths hart. 

Having now returned to Colchester^ we cross the 
river Colne and proceed to Ghbbmstbao, one of the 
parishes within the liberties of the town of Colchester* 
The manor anciently belonged to Eudo Dapiler^ who 
settled it upon his foundation of St. John's abbey> 
wHh the ty^es of the parish. The church stands 
pleasantly upon an eminence, but contains notidng 
remarlcable. The abbot of St John's had a park 
liere> and some land> now the property of Lady de 
Grey. 

AaDLBion, through which runs the road to Man- 
ningtree and Harwich, is situated rather low. The 
parish contains the manor of FieotU, the mansion of 
which manor is near the church. It is commonly 
called Ficketti Hall, and anciently belonged to the 
noble funily of de Raous^ and also the manor of Bo- 
vils haH. The mansion-house of the Bovib and Brad* 
Tils took its name from some ancient owners, about the 
reign of Henry II. This is about half a mile south-west 
of tiie church. 

Moote Hall, vulgarly called Mare Hall, is situated 
near two mfles south-west of Ardleigh diurdi. Mar- 
idls Htdlf another mansion, commonly called Marigm 
Hall, stands about three-quarters of a mile south fkom 
tile church. Ardleigh Wie is about a mile and a half 
west iVom it. This structure has a stone tower, con- 
taining six bells, and a large south porch, handsomely 
buOt with a mixture of freestone and flints. Over 
the front of the porch, in old Saxon duuracters, is a 
Latb inscription, thus in EngMsh; ^< Pray for the 
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ioiils of John Hunte and his wife Alice; ciJtHim Bad 
WiUiam HuDte." 

LcBving Ardkigh^ we quit the direct road to notice 
aereral villages on the ri^t> between us and the sea; 
the first is Slmstbd, about four miles from Colchester. 
Blmsted Hall, the mansion-house, stands on the south 
aide of the churdi. filmsted Park was purchased by 
the governors of the Charter-house many yeans since. 
Between the south chapel and the body of the church 
Uei the wooden efiigy of a man in complete armour, 
cross-legged, and drawing his sword, supposed to 
represent Fitz William or Tany, and is the oldest effigy 
of that kind in this county. Mr. Hurlock supposed it 
to be that of Sir John De Mandeville, a knight templar* 
It has no inscription. 

About two miles from Elmsted is Frating. The 
mansion-house, caUed The HaU, is a large building on 
th^ north side of the church, which, though small, has 
a chapel on the north side, and under the east window 
a handsome monument erected to Thomas Bendisht 
esq. of Bumsted Steeple, the owner of Frating manor 
in 1745. 

Or a line with Frating is Wivenhob or Wivbnhoq* 
This is a populous and respectable viUage, about two 
miles south-east of Cokhester, and is situated on the 
acclivity and summit of a pleasant eminence on the 
north side of the river Colne, of which' it commands^ a 
Ipood prospect down to Mersey Island. 

Wivenhoe HaU is pleasantly situated north-west from 
the village. When this was in the possession of the 
De Veres, earls of Oxford, it was a large and elegant 
building, with a fine tower gateway of consideraUe 
het^t, which served as a sea-mark. This seat is now 
in the possession of the Rev. Nicholas Corsellia. 
Wivenhoe Park is the seat of General Rebow. (^po- 
site to Wivenhoe HaU is the residence of — — Reid, 
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esq. AC the distanoe of aboat a mile and a half firom 
Wivenhoe^is 

ALHBSFoaD, upon a kind of peninsula. Alresfoid 
Hall stands a little way from the church, and the 
Lodge House is about half a mile south-west of it. 
The church was built by Anfrid, or Anfrey de Staun- 
ton» and OTer his remains in the chancel is an epit^A 
in old French. About two miles south-east of Aires- 
ford is Thorington. 

Thorington Hall stands near the church. The tower 
of this, built with a mixture of flint and stone, con- 
tains five bells. 

About four miles from Thorington is Chichb St. 
OsTTB. This place, principally remarkable on account 
of the remains of its noble monastery, derives its name 
from St. Osyth, daughter of Redoald, king of East 
Anglia. Having made a vow of virginity, she retired 
to Chiche, and founded a church and a nunnery. 
This was afterwards plundered by the Danes, and the 
royal foundress beheaded near an a4jacent fountain. 
About the year 1118, bishop Belmeis established a 
priory for Austin canons, on the supposed site of this 
nunnery. At the dissolution the site of this priory, 
and various manors belonging to it, were granted by 
Henry VUI. to Thomas Lord CromwelL The priory 
afterwards became the seat of Zulestein de Nassau, 
Earl of Rochford, through hb marriage with the 
daughter of the Hon. Richard Savage. The qui^ 
dran^ of this building is almost entire, excepting 
part of the north side, occupied by some modem apart- 
ments. The entrance is by a beautiful gateway of 
hewn stone, mixed with flint, having two towers, and 
two posterns. The stables and offices on the east and 
west sides of the court bear marks of great antkiuity. 
To the east are three towers, one larger and loftier 
than the rest. Among the ivy grown ruins in the 
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gmrdeosy is a pier, with a Liatiii inscription expressing 
the ancient magniiicence of the place. 

In the church of St. Osyth are several monuments 
to the memory of the lords D*Arcy. Belmeis^ bishop 
of London, was interred in this church, by the desire 
of the canons. Besides the pnory*s manors and estates, 
there were others in this parish, Chiche and Ridell. 
St. Cleres, the mansion*house of the latter, is about 
a quarter of a mile south-east of the churdi. Great 
Fttnoick Hall is about a mile and a half north of the 
church, and to this belongs the north chapd of the 
chancd, and UttU Frawick is at a small distance from 
the former. At St. Osyth is the Priory, the seat of 
Frederick Nassau, esq. formerly of Lord Rochford, and 
between Prating and this place Brightlingsea Hall, that 
of Magenis Dorien Magens, esq. Proceeding towards 
the coast, nearly on a line with St. Osyth, are 

Thb Clactons, Great and Little. These are con- 
tiguous. The latter contains Geddy Hall, a modem- 
built house. Great Clacton is nearest the sea, towards 
the Gunfleet, about five miles from Thorpe. 

Can Hall, in this parish, formerly belonged to the 
abbot and canons of St. Osyth. Aulton Park is about 
a mile south-west of the church. 

Weelby is on a line with the Clactons. Weeley 
Hall^ a good house, is pleasantly situated on an 
eminence, near the church. TJie Lodge is about half a 
mile south-west from this edifice. The tower of the 
chitfch is built of remarkably large bricks, and is 
embattled. The pulpit, constructed of oak, is very 
handsome. Extensive barracks were erected here 
during the late war, but have since been taken down. 

The thatched parsonage-house here, about a mile 
from the church, at the bottom of a little dirty heath, 
has been noticed as one of the worst in the kingdom. 

Great and Little Holland lie east of the Clactons, 
along the sea side. The mansion-house of the latter is 

H 
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a little to ^ north of the 'remsins of the chuMh. 
Great Holland lies to the north of Little UoOand. 
The mansion-bonae is on the north of the church. 

FaiKTON is upon the coasts next to Great Holland* 
Not for from the church is a pretty little house, that 
bdoBged to the celebrated Ckmielius a Tilbury, who 
in King WilUam's reign ate so much poisan^ and sun- 
tived it. Either this, or anotfier residence on ^le qxxl, 
belonged to the famous Captain Bushd, who was am 
suocessfiil in fishing for wrecks. The feea shore here 
aJfords plenty of copperas. Frinton Hall stands on 
Uie beach, about half a mile north-east of the ruins of 
the church. 

Proceeding along the sea coasts we pass through 
The S0KBN8. 

Thorpb, Kibkby, and Walton, are three con- 
tiguous Tillages, north-east of St. Osyth, which 00m* 
pose this district, so called from the peculiar privileges 
^ey ei^joy. The Sokens is derived from the Saxon 
ioc or socCf signifyii^ immunity, peculiar privileges 
and jurisdiction. Among others they daim that nio 
bafliff) except the lord's bailiff, shall arrest any person 
Ivithin this liberty. The wall thrown up to keep out 
the sea gives the name to Walton parish, within which 
IS a tower of brick, 80 feet high, erected by the Trinity 
House, upon the promontory called the Nase, as a sea- 
mark. Thorpe Hall, the mansion-house, is about half 
t mile south-east from Thorpe church. 

Landmer Hall, about a mile and a half north-eait of 
tiie diurch, was reckoned the oldest house in the 
parish, andobtained its name from the flowings of the 
tide forming what is ca&ed a land-mere. 

Walton is the furthest of the three Sokens, bounded 
onlheeastby the German ocean; and being a long dip 
of land, the flowing in of the tide makes part of tiiia 
parish a peninsula. Walton Hall is the mansion- 
house. The church has been long in ruins, and the 
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vndkywmeiit or coqw of one of the prebends of St, 
Paid's eathedral, having been swallowed up long ago, 
is storied Pnebenda Cmummpta per Mart. Benealh the 
high diff^ called the Nase, a few years ago» the com* 
plete skeleton of a very large animal was discovered 
bcftlded in the day about high water mark. The head^ 
which was enormous, when taken up left a large ca- 
vity or bed-; and the teeth> some of whidi were found, 
measured about seven inches over, and were in appear- 
ance like those of the dephant. Similar fragments of 
animals have been discovered in the diflf at Harwkk. 
• The Great and Little Oakleys lie eastward on Uie sea 
eide. Great Oakley Hall is above a mile north-east of 
the church. Oakley Lodge, bdonging to the park, 
is about half a mile from the church. Little Oakley 
Han is near the east end of Little Oakley church ; the 
lands belonging to it formerly made ome half of the 
patish. It has bebnged to the Filiols, the De Veres, 
the D'Arcies, &c. Pewit Island bdongs to this parish, 
«ad has its name from the number of these birds that 
come and breed here in the spring. 

Returning towards the high road, we notice 
EsAUMONT and Mosb, which are north of the 
Sokens. Here is the manor of Old Hidl and New 
HaU. The mansion-house is on the north side of the 
church. Here was formerly a -park, and this manor 
has the royalty of fishing in Hunckford Wf^er and 
Oylford Bed. The old mandon-house of Mose HaU 
atands near the water side ; New Mose Hall is near the 
ruins of the church, in a bottom. The church ef Mose 
formerly stood behind Old Mose HaU > the site is now 
mn orchard. Tlie diurch of Beaumont is pleasantly 
dtnaled on a hlU. 

TBNDamo contains the manor of Old HaU, and the 
mansion^honse, which is a Uttle way north-west from 
the church. Brett's HaU is about half a mile south 
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from the church. The church of Tendring stands on 
an eminence, with a fine slope towards the south : it 
' contains an old monument of Sir John Drury, but bo 
inscription is legible. 

Leaving Tendriug, we come to Great Bentlet, 
part of which extends to a creek that runs into the 
river Colne. The mansion-house is on the north side 
of the church, whidi is very pleasantly situated on ^ 
side of a beautiful green. The church is partly ceiled, 
the chancel not at all. A curious custom once existed 
in the manor of Great Bentley that the lord should 
make choice of the wives for his copj^ld tenants* 
The manor now bek>ng8 to W. \V. Francis, esq. of 
Cokhester. 

Little Bentlet is situated north of Great Bentley. 
Little Bentley Hall stands on the south side of the 
diurch. In the reign of Edward II. this belonged 
to a family named Le Gros ; but Paul Bayning, who 
was a citizen and alderman of London, and one of the 
sheriflb in the year 1593, new built Bentley Hall, 
which was still more improved- by his successors. In 
the reign of James I. the £arl of Oxford and his 
lady caused the stately and magnificent seat of Beptley 
Hall to be pulled down, and the materiab being 
s(dd» served to embellish many uf the houses in Col- 
chester and elsewhere. The present building is in a 
ruinous condition. The church contains a vault for 
the Bayning family. In the chancel lies buried Sir 
William Pyrton, knight, a brave warrior, captain of 
Gubnes, in Normandy. He died July 1, I490. 

The places remaining between us and the high road 
are Great and Little Bromlet, which are about 
eight miles from Colchester. The latter was hdd 
in Edward the Confessor's rdgn, by Queen Edeva; 
and at the time of the Domesday survey, by Walter the 
Deacon, and Richard Fitz-Gislibert. The manor- 
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liouse of Little Bromley stands near the church, and is 
called Church-HalL Tliis manor belonged to Walter 
the Deacon, who was the ancestor of the noble family 
of De Hastings. 

Braham Hall> commonly called Breame Hall, or 
otherwise Nether Hall, is in this pari^. 

Great Bromlbt. This place lies to the south of 
Little Bromley. The Hall^ which is the mansion-house, 
was some years since occupied by Lord Donegall, and 
IS near the churchyard. The noble family of De Vere 
were lords paramount of this place many years. The 
mansion-house of the manor of Cold Hall is about 
three quarters of a mile south of the church. The 
church is an elegant structure, consisting of a body 
and two aisles^ and the chancel has a chapel called the 
Patron's chaiiel. The roof of the church is lofty, and 
of curious workmanship. Many images and much 
painted glass here have been destroyed. Great Bromley 
Hall was lately the seat of John Hanson, esq. and 
Great Bromley Lodge is that of H. N. Jarrett, esq. 

Proceeding on the high road, at a small distance on 
the right, is Dedham, about seven miles from Ool- 
Chester, pleasantly situated in a vale, through which 
runs the river Stour, with a very good bridge across it* 
Dedham was a famous clothing town as early as the 
reign of Richard II. Here is but one principal street, 
which, however, contains several good houses and 
inns. The trade of this town has greatly decayed, but 
it is now chiefly remarkable for the gentility of its 
neighbourhood -, many respectable families residing in 
its vicinity. Here is a free grammar school, founded 
about 1570, and endowed for the education of 20 
scholars, by William Littlebury, gent The governors 
of this school were incorporated by Queen Elizabeth. 

The manors of Over Hall and Nether Hall, at present 
but one, were formerly two and distinct. The manor- 
house of Over HaU, now quite decayed, stood in a 
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fielii near the foad^ lawardfl LftDgham^ and Neliier 
HaBisoidyaoottage^eiiPfiBeelyGreeiL Thechtnrdi 
ifl a spacioos geChic buiMiog. The tower, 131 feet 
high, seems to have been erected on the fonndationsof 
a former one. The roof of the ardi mdemeath is 
handsomely decorated with the arms of the fumlies of 
York and Lancaster^ and red and white roses ; from 
whence it is conduded that ^le steeple was rebuilt 
alter the union of thoee two houses.* On the east side 
of the battlements there is a statue of Mai^garet, 
Countess of Richmond, and coronets all round. A 
mural monument in the interior of this drarch exhibits 
the figure of a man preaching, with this inscription in 
Latin, " John Rogers here expects the resurrection 
which he preached. — Oct. 18, An. Dom. l63g, aged 

The prindpal gentlemen's seats at Dedham, at this 
time, are those of the Rey. James Thomas Hurlock, 
D.D. J W. B. Goodrich, esq. at the Rookery 5 Alder- 
man Manning, esq; H. Warren, esq. at the Grove > 
— Mumford« esq. ; Peter Ilrmin, esq. ; William 
Webb, esq. at tlie. Lecture House ; Rev. Thomas Grim- 
wood Taylor, at the Vicarage > Rev. Alexander Richard- 
son, at the Grammar School. 

Neariy on a line with Dedham is Lakgham. Lang- 
ham Hall stands a little to ^e north-west of the 
church, and is situated upon an eminence, commanding 
a beautiful prospect ^ this is the residence of the 
Rev. Isaac R. Boggis. Langham Valley is a ddightfu) 
situation. Here was formerly a capital house called 
Wenlocks, from the younger branch of the noble 
family of that name, in Shropshire, who lived here 
fh>m the time of Henry ill. till the reign of Charles H. 

P^iTsuing the direct road fifOm Ardleigh to Manning- 
tree, to the north-east of this place is Lawford. The 
mansion-house is at a small distance fhmi the church, 
and has a fine prospect to the nordi. The andent part 
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«F it WBfl built by Edward Waldegrave^ eeq. in 158S; 
but this was taken down and rebuilt by Bdward Green, 

Dale Hall b about half a mile east from the churdi^ 
and received its name ftom a family of the name of Dale* 
The mansion of Abbot's Lawford is on the south side 
of the church. 

Manninotreb has long been noticed as a small 
irregular town, on the southern bank of the river Stour. 
Though only a chapelry to Mistley parish, it has the 
privilege of a market, held on Tuesdays, with an 
annual fair on Whit Thursday. The town contains 
%lf houses, and 1075 inhabitants. At the Domes- 
day survey it was held by Adeliza, Countess of Al- 
bemarle, half sister to William the Conqueror. It 
afterwards became the propeity of Maud de Clare, 
Countess of Hereford and Gloucester, who bestowed 
the manor on the nunnery of the order of St. Augustinei 
at Canon-Leigh in Devonshire. After the dissolution, 
Manningtree, called in the grant, Monty Tree, alias 
Sddinghoo, was given by Henry VIII. to Sir John 
Rainsforth, and has descended from him in the same 
manner as Mistley Hall. The river Stour was made 
navigable from this town to Sudbury in Suffolk, by an 
act passed in the fourth and fifth of Queen Anne. Its 
principal imports are deals, com, coals, iron, and fish* 
Here was formerly a guild, dedicated to the Holy 
Trinity. In the certificate of Chantry lands. Manning* 
tree is called ^' a great towne, and also a haven towne, 
having in yt to the number of 700 howseling people.*' 

M18TLBY lies to the east of Manningtree. The Hall 
stands on an eminence, and was built by Richard 
Rigby, esq. and much improved by his son. It it 
now the seat of F. Hale Rigby, esq. The manor 
was anciently held by the wife of Henry de Ramis. 
It was originally called Old Hall, but it is not known 
where the mansion stood; however, from its niiaa 
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another rose, called New Hall, about two miles eoutb 
of Mistley church. This church, some years ago, wa» 
much altered and| improved, after the designs of the 
Adams*. The view hence up the Stour, the woody cliff 
to the right, and the spacious quay, form a delightful 
scene at sunrise. 

Our next stage is Br ad field. The mansion-house 
here, which is large, was the seat of the Harbottle and 
Grimston families, and is about three quarters of a 
mile south-west of the church. Nether Hall is about 
half a mile north from the church, near the river. 
At a small distance to the right of Bradiield is 

WiCKBs. Here, near Wics Park Hall, built by the 
Veseys, formerly was a nunnery, and Pond Hall stands 
about half a mile north of the church. 

Wrabness lies to the left of Bradfield, and the 
parish forms part of a promontory. This place is about 
seven miles from Harwich. 

Passing along the road towards Harwich, we arrive 
at Ramsey, situated between Wrabness, Oakley, and 
Dover Court. It is bounded on the north by the river 
Stour or channel; part of it is a peninsula called the 
Ray. Roydon Hall, the manor-house, stands about 
two miles west of the church, and at a small distance 
from this is Ramsey Hall. The earliest notice of this 
is that it belonged to John Herde in i 599. Michel- 
stow Hall was made a handsome seat about half a 
century since, and is now the seat of Lewes Peak 
Garland, esq. . The manor-house of East New Hall is 
about three quarters of a mile north from the church. 
It has been sometimes called East Hall, and like the 
other estates in this parish it was held of the Earls of 
Oxford, except during their attainder under Edward 
IV. The manor of Rey^ or Le Key, lies in the penin- 
sula formed by the influx of the tide, in the north part 
of Ramsey. The mansion-house is about a mile north- 
east of the church. Here was formerly a chapel 
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dedicated to St. Peter. A family surnamed De Ruly 
held this manor under the earls of Oxford, daring 
several reigns previous to Edward III. Foulton Hall^ 
another manor-house here, is about three quarters of a 
mile from the church : the earliest possessors of this 
manor upon record are the Filyole family. On the 
west side of a creek into which the tide comes up, 
there are a number of houses, called BMmUy^treet, 
and over this creek a bridge, on the high road to Uac- 
wich, is kept in repair at the charge of the county. In 
the hamlet of Foulton was a chapel, which has been 
long demolished, but previous to which the vicar of 
the parish was obliged to perform divine service in it. 

Dover Court. This place, one mile from Harwich^ 
was in the Catholic times very famous for a miraculous 
rood or crucifix in the churchy which in the year 1532 
was taken away in the night and burnt, by four Pro^ 
testants. For this act, denominated felony and sacri- 
lege, three of them were apprehended^ and hanged in 
different parts of the county. The elms that grow in 
this parish are remarkable for the durability of the 
ag^cultural implements constructed out of them. 

To conclude our first excursion, we have only to 
notice 

Harwich. This populous sea-port and maricet 
town is situated at the north extremity of the county 
of Essex, on a point of land } bounded on the east by 
the sea, on the north by the estuaries of the Orwell 
and the Stour, and consists of three principal streets^ 
and various lanes, branching off in different directions. 
This town contains 564 houses, and 3/32 inhabitants* 
The market day is held on Friday, and a fair an-* 
nually, on the 1st of May and the 18th of October. 
Formerly this town had several gates, and was sur- 
rounded by walls) there was also a castle, and 
several small forts or block-houses : the former have 
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been long deslMyed, and the sites of the latter covered 
by the sea. Some fortifications on the land side have 
lately been formed^ and the entrance of the.harbonr is 
wdl protected by Landguard Fort. The princiipftl Imfid- 
ings^ the church excepted, are the town-hidl, rebuilt 
about half a century since, the gaol, the school-house, 
and the custom-house. The local government ts 
vested in a mayor, eight aldermen, 24 capital bur- 
gesses, a recorder, and several inferior officers. 

The name of Harwich is derived from the Saxon, here^ 
an army, and toic, a castle or fortification. IVom these 
words it is inferred that a Saxon army was stationed 
here to prevent the descent of invaders. It is also 
supposed that the Romans had a very considerable 
station near this {dace, as the remains of an ancient 
camp of considerable extent may still be traced. Chi 
one side the rampart is in several places from 10 to 12 
fSeet high, and the ditch, though in a great degree 
filled up, is six feet deep, and nearly 40 feet wide. 
The high road leading to it and to the town is called 
The Street, Several Roman coins have been found 
here, and Morant mentions a tesselated pavement, dis* 
covered in a small form belonging to the vicarage of 
Dover Court* 

The first notice that we find of Harwich occurs in 
the Saxon Chronicle, in which it is stated that a battle 
was fought at the mouth of the Stour, between Alfred's 
fleet and l6 Danish ships, which were defeated, and 
every sail taken ) but in a second engagement, which 
occurred soon after, with a more powerful fleet of the 
enemy, the English were worsted. Harwidi had 
very little importance as a town till after the time of 
the conquest, and its first considerable' increase arose 
firom the decay of Orwell, which is said to have stood 
on the west rocks, and to have been overwhelmed l^ 
the action of the sea, together with a laige adjoining 
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tract of land. It was made a borough eorporate by 
Edward 11. through the influence of Thomas de Bro- 
tfierton^ and it became a market town by charter, in 
the year 13T8. The present charter^ securing more 
ample privileges^ was granted by James I. when the 
power of returning two members to parliament^ whidi 
had been discontinued from the 17th of Edward III., 
was also restored, the right of election being invested, 
in the corpwate officers. 

The church is dedicated to St. Nicholas, and was 
founded about the commencement of the 13th centttvy, 
by Roger Bigod, Earl of NorfoUc. Among other 
monuments, it contains one of good workmanship, to 
the memory of Sir William Clarke, knight, secretary 
of war toCiiarles II., who in June, 1666, was mortally 
wounded in the memorable sea fight between the 
fleets of the English and Dutch, commanded by the 
Duke of Albemarle and the famous Admiral de 
Ruyter. 

The inhabitants of Harwidi have been chiefly sup- 
poried by ship*building» and various maritime em- 
ployments. The yard for building and repairing ships 
is very convenient and well furnished, with store- 
houses, launches, &c. Here several third rates have 
been built, besides other vesseb of considerable burden. 
The harbour is deep and spacious, and the andM)rage 
good. Upwards of 100 sail of men of war, with 
frigates, and between 3 and 400 eofiiers, are recorded 
to have been riding fiere at one time, without en* 
dangering each other. For the safe guidance of vessels 
into this harbour, a light-house has been erected on a 
hill below the town. The number of snracks em* 
I^oyed here in the North Sea fishery has been estimated 
at 3,000 tons, emfdoying about 500 seamen. In time 
of peace the inhabitants of Harwich derive considerable 
advantage from Ihe number of passengers that stop 
here on their 'Way to and horn Hollatd and Germany: 
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this being the station of the packets between those 
countries and England. The town of Harwich has 
risen into considerable importance during the last war, 
in consequence of its having been almost the only 
place of communication between this country and the 
north of Europe. Harwich was the usual place of 
embarkation and landing of William HI. and George 
1. and n. on their respective journeys to and from 
the continent: her present mcyesty also landed here 
upon her first arrival in this country from Mecklen- 
burgh. 

Harwich^ as a watering place, is not deficient in 
celebrity. TiU lately, private baths, covered over, and 
filled by the influx of the tide, were in common use 
hercj but since bathing machines have become so 
much in fashion, the preference of course has been 
given to them. There is a pleasant walk to a high 
spot of land opposite the mouth of the Orwell, and 
Landguard Fort, and thence a commanding view of 
a vast expanse of ocean. During the period of the 
late war, this town had a camp in its vicinity. The 
position chosen for this camp was on the right of the 
road leading into Harwich, about half a mile from the 
town, on an elevated dry spot, the main ocean in front, 
within 20 yards of the quarter-guard tent ; in the 
rear an arm of the sea that joins Manningtree and 
Ipswich rivers ; on the left the town of Harwich 5 
forming together one of the most picturesque scenes 
imaginable. There are eight large wherries or pas- 
sage-boats which sail daily with passengers and goods, 
(Sundays excepted) at the time of high water, from 
Ipswich, distant 12 miles, and from Mistley and Man- 
ningtree, also distant 1 2 miles, and return again about 
half flood. Here are also convenient ferry boats, at 
any hour, from Harwich across the harbour to ShoUey 
and Walton in Suffolk, each place distant about two 
miles. Aquatic parties are frequently formed at Har- 
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wich : an excurdion up the Orwell, whose banks are 
studded with handsome villas and pleasure grounds, is 
one of the most favourite recreations. Sailing up the 
Stour is also frequently practised. 

On the south side of the town is a cliff which divides 
Orwell haven from the bay that extends to Walton 
Nase ; this contains many acres of land, and its greatest 
height is aoout 50 feet : at the bottom is a stratum of 
day, of a blueish colour, about one foot thick, which 
is succeeded by n stratum of stone, nearly of the same 
colour and thickness ; within this some fossil shells 
and petrifactions are embedded ; above the stone are 
various strata of clay similar to that before mentioned, 
rising to the height of 20 feet. The streets of Harwich 
are mostly paved with masses of this clay, which have 
fallen ht>m the cliff, and have been hardened by exposure 
to the air and salt water; the walls of the town also ap- 
pear, from their remains, to have been formed of this 
substance. Within two feet of the surface of this day 
are different strata of fine sand, and stone and gravd, 
mixed with small pebbles, and blended with fi>ssil shells 
of the bivalve and turbinate kinds, lliese are some- 
times found separate, and sometimes in lumps and 
masses, mingled with sand and other adventitious 
bodies. The surface of this diff is a common sandy 
earth, in which a few veins of a white fiiable substance, 
supposed to be talc, resembling isinglass, have been 
found. Various teeth of large animab, and bones of 
an extraordinary size, discovered in fallen masses of 
this cliff, have been by some writers ignorantly sup- 
posed as belonging to the elephants brought into this 
country by the Roman emperor Claudius, in the year 
43. 

Harwich has been considerably improved within 
these few years. A new road has been made leading 
to the town, which has been of great advantage to the 
entrance. New barracks have been erected; and a 
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towefj or UMFtnm, wludi was aercnl yevs liiiiyiag, 
and ooostnicied at a great expense, oo an emiaoiee by 
tbe side of the road, is a striking otviect. TUs iw tre ss 
is protected by works under groond, boanb proof; «nd 
the whole is sunonnded by a wide and dec^ ditch, 
widi a drawbridge. A new gaaid-hoose and an ar- 
mory hare also been erected $ and two new lighC- 
hnises^ lately boilt in the room of the old ones> aie 
worthy the attentioD of trarellers, as is also the new 
ecment mannfsctory. The padtets for the ContiBent 
with the foreign mails sail on Wednesdays and Fridays 
from Harwidfe, ^riiich is 71i miles distant from liOn- 
don. 

Larndgmtrd Fort completely commands the entrance 
of the harbour, which thongfa between two and three 
miks wide at high water, is too dudlow to admit the 
passage of ships^ excq;Hing by a narrow and deep dian- 
nel en the SniUk mde. At some distanoe from the 
fort, on a spot called by Bishop Gibson, Welim, or 
F^uutam CatUe^ various fragments of urns, coins, and 
other Roman antiquities, have been dug up at dUferont 
times. Landguard Fort, immediately opposite te Har- 
wich, and at the south-east end of the county of 6ulc^, 
is still considered as belonging to Ess^c This is a 
strong forti6catkm, erected for the defenoe and se- 
curity of this harbour in the reign of James I. It is 
built upon a point of land united to Walton Colness* 
but so surrounded by the sea at high water as to 
become an island neariy a mile from the shore. 
According to local tradition, the cmtlets of the Siaar 
and the Orwell were anciently on the north eidc^ 
through Walton Marshes in Sm£R>lk, and the place 
called the Fleets was a part of the original channd. 
This is probably true, as the violence oi the sea, and 
the strength of the land floods, have effiscted great 
changes on the coast. 
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EXCURSION II. 

From Chelm 
SHsted, i 
Mountnesri', 
Brock-streei 
street flUfb 

THE first place we arrive at on our present route, 
on quitting Chelmsford, is 

WinFORD. Tliis Tillage evidently derived its name 
from the width of the ford before a bridge was built 
over the river. Widford manor, for it contains but 
one, was in the possession of Edward of Woodstock^ 
Earl of Kent, in the year 1329, the sixth son of King 
Edward I. who was beheaded for contriving the 
deliverance of the captive King Edward II. It was 
given to Roger de Mortimer, Earl of March, and from 
his family passed to the CloviUes, and from them to 
Charles Altham, seijeant at law, who in the year 1604 
built the chapel a4Joining the north side of the church. 
A little beyond Widford bridge, about a quarter of a 
mile from the road, on the light hand side going from 
Chelmsford to Ingatestone, is the house called High- 
kuidt, from its eminent situation, commanding several 
good prospects. It was erected by Sir John Comyns, 
knight, chief baron of the exchequer, and is now the 
seat of F. C. Labouchere, esq. who has made very 
great additions to the house and grounds. 

On the we^t side of the load stands the church, a 
small but ancient building, consisting of a nave and 
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chanceL The chapel od the north side belongs to the 
lords of the manor. The gable between the diurch 
and the chancel b thicker than osuaL 

We next arrive at Margarbtting-steeet. 

This village takes its name from the saint to which 
the church is dedicated. The prindpal mancnr was held 
in the year 1166 by John de Sandford, and came by 
marriage to the fi&mily of the De Veres. Coptfbld 
Hall, the seat of W. Vachel, esq. is situated on an 
eminence, and commands an extensive view over Gal- 
lywood Common, Stocky &c. This mansion belonged 
to the Countess of Oxford in the year 1360, and to 
William Cheyne, esq. in 1371. About a mile from 
Mai^garetting, on the opposite side of the road, is 

Friernimg, so called from tiie Friar*s l^asture, 
situated on the right hand side of the road from 
Chelmsford to Stratford. The church contains some 
ancient inscriptions. 

Nearly joining to Margaretting is Ingatestokb. 
This village is supposed to have derived its name finom 
a Roman miliary, or mile-stone, which conjecture had 
placed near the Red Lion inn, and partly from the 
Saxon ing, a meadow, forming together, ing atte stone. 
Here was formerly a considerable market, which has 
totally fallen off within the last 50 years, but a very 
large fair for cattle is still held annually, on the 1st of 
December. The church contains several elaborate mo- 
numents of the Petre family, whose burial-place at^oins 
the chancel on the north side. An altar monument to 
the memory of Lord William Fetre and his lady has 
their efiigies upon it, finely wrought in Parian marble. 
Another splendid monument, composed of various 
kinds of marble, commemorates the virtues and abilities 
of John, Lord Petre, son to the above, whose eflSgies, 
with that of his lady, are represented kneeling. Near 
the village is an alms-house for seven women and 
three men^ founded by Sir William Petre in the year 
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1557 9 fti^d endowed by him to the amount of gO/. 1S«. 4d. 
annually. 

Ingaiesione HM^ a vener^ile but irregular pile, in 
a low situation, near the village, was the residence 
of "the Lovds Petre before the present mansion at West 
Thomdon was erected. The grounds are stored with 
fish-ponds, and the whole was formerly surrounded by 
a park. In this parish is a very good modem house 
called the Hide, built by Timothy Brand, esq. high 
sheriff for this county in 1721, late the residence of Dr. 
Disney, and now of his son J(^n Disney, esq. ; and 
nearly adjoining the Hide is Masonetts, the seat of 
Hayes, esq. Th&ee is likewise a large. ancient house 
upon Mill Green. 

Turning to the lefl, at about five miles distant from 
the high road, are the Hanningfields. 

Hankinofibld East is about seven miles from 
Chdmsford. This village contains nothing remarkable. 
Uanningfidd West was anciently a part of the . posses- 
sionis of the noble William Warren, Earl of Surrey, in 
whom it was found vested at the time of the giand 
survey. Contiguous to the churdi is a good hou^e 
tailed Church House, formerly the seat of some of the 
Humfrys ; and this parish was once the residence af 
John, son of John, the first Lord Petre. The church, 
dedicated to St* Mary and St £dward» contains a few 
ancient inscriptions, and the parsonage is a good brick 
residence, standing about a quarter of a mile &om the 
church. 

Passing over Bast Hanningfield and Bycknacre com- 
mons, leaving Hazdeigh on our left, and Purleigh to 
our ri^t, we next arrive at 

MuNDON, situated between Lidling and Maldon 
river, or Blackwater bay, abutting north towards 
Northey island, and on the western side of a creek 
called Mundon Creek, wihioh separates it from Steeple, 
findo Dapifer heldAhis manor At thctime-of the sur- 
I 
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rey, but gtTe tfiat and fhe adTowson of the ^urdi to 
St. John's abbej m Colchester. The manor came ai 
length to Thomas Weston, esq. of Rivenhall, and is 
now the property of C. C. Western^ esq. Mimdon 
Hall, the manor-house, stands a little way north of the 
church. It is remarkable that all the grave-stones in 
this church, anterior to the year 1773> are de&eed. 
Proceeding along the shore of the Blackwater, towards 
Uie ocean, we next observe 

Steeple with Stavoatb, both to the east of Mun^ 
don, having on the north Maldon river j the ad- 
jacent isle of Ramsey is also in the parish of Steeple. 
Fh»n Domesday book it appears that the original name 
of this place was Ulfwine's Cherche^ which being thou^ 
too long, was dianged into that of Steeple, seeming to 
imply that the neighbouring churdies were without 
this ornament. Steeple Hall, the manor-house, is. on 
the north side of the church. The manor,, some yeavs 
-ainoe, became the property of St. Bartholomew's Hos- 
pital, London. 

Stangatk iff A hamlet in this parish, near the water, 
being a kind of peninsula. The name implies a stone 
gate, but what really gave rise to it does not appear 
at present, though it was most probably a kind of 
landing-place finom the water. A priory for Ckmiac 
monks was founded here before the year 1106, and a 
cell to the priory of Lewes. The church of Steef^ is 
a mean building. The church, or as it is called, the 
chapel of Stangate, is converted into a barn. 

Nearly adjoining is Ramsey island. 

St. Lauebncb is also on the north side of Maldon 
river, or Blackwater Bay. Here are the manors of 
East and West Newland HalL St. Laurence Hall 
stands on the south side of the church. 

As BELDAM, bordering on the sea, lies north of South- 
minster, about twelve miles £pom Maldon. Ashddam 
Hallstandsatasmall distance smttk-eastoftfaechufdi. 
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and New Hall, otherwise Brockholes, is a little way 
east of it. In this church are many niches and places 
where holy water was formerly kept. The bridge 
called Moor Bridge divides this parish from South- 
minster. The lord of the manor finds timber for the 
reparation of this bridge, and the tenant of Moor 
Farm defrays the expense of the labour. 

Proceeding in the same direction, at about two miles 
distance, we observe Tillinoham. This village is 
very near the sea shore. About this place it has been 
remariced, ** the roads are good, as is also the water^ a 
thing not very c(Hnmon in these parts.** Tllling^iam 
Hall stands on the north side of the church. Tilling- 
ham Grange is near two miles south-east of the diurch> 
in the marshes. The church was rebuilt in 1706, by 
a pound rate on the inhabitants. It has a gallery at 
the west end, and is handsomely pewed. The tower is 
of stone, and contains five bells. The edifice stands on 
a dry rising ground, and the waUs are remarkably 
thick. In the south aisle of the chancel are four niches, 
or arches, in one of which is a brass plate, by which ft 
appears that Edward Wyatt, esq. who died in July 
1584, is buried there. He is represented kneeling, 
with a book before him, &c. In the churchyard^ an 
epitaph upon the wife of John Sewel, who died kk 
ehildbed in Nov. 1766, aged 25, mentions that she was 
the fifth sister who experienced a similar hAe, 

The only remaining place between us and the ocean 
is Bradwell. 

Bh A DWELL, bounded on the north-east by the 
German Ocean, and on the north by Blackwater Bay, 
or Fluvius IndumnnuSy has, in order to distinguish it 
firom Bradwell near Coggeshall, the addition of Juxta 
Mare, and Juxta TUUngham^ viz. near Tillingham* and 
the sea. We do not meetwiththe name of this parish 
in Domesday book, but have Effetcettre. formed from 
Eth or Effe> a contraction of the word Oihma, with 
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the addition of Ceatre, which the Saxons genonlly 
affixed to places wheie there had been Roman castra, 
camps or stations. That Otkona stood here^ we have 
the authority of the best historians, particuhirly Mr. 
Camden. '* Higher up, (than Tillingham) toward 
the northern shore, stood once a flourishing city, called 
by our ancestors Ithancester. For thus Bede and 
Ralph Niger, monk of Coggeshall, tdl us ; ' Cedda 
buflt churches in several places, ordaining priests and 
deacons to assist him in the word of ftdth and ministry 
of baptizing, espedaUy in the city which in the lan- 
guage of the Saxons is called Ithancester, which stood 
upon the bank of the river Pant, that runs near Maldon, 
in tike province of Dengey ; but that dty hath since 
been swallowed up in the river Pant.' I cannot, adds 
Mr. Camden, exactly point out the place, but that the 
river FroskwtU was heretofore called Pant, I am pretty 
confident, because one of its springs still keq>s the 
name of Pant's Well, and the monk of Cc^geshaU, 
•peaking of it, uses the same appellation. Some think 
this Itimncester to have been seated in the utmost 
point of Dengey hundred, where stands at present St. 
Peter's on the Wall. I am inclined to believe that this 
Ithancester was the same as Othoma, the station of 
the band of the Fdrtensei^ witii tdeir provost, in the 
dedemion of the Roman empire, who were placed hete 
under the Count of the Saxon Shore, to secure the 
coast; for Othoma might very easily press into Ithana^ 
and the situation, in a creek at the mouth ofmany 
rivers, was very convenient for such a design. Pile- 
man Holland informs us, that here were the remains 
of ahuge ruin of a thick wall, near which many Roman 
coins had been found. Upon good grounds, there- 
fore, this is conduded to have been Effedotre.'* 

The rectory-house, or BradweU Liodge, was ereeied 
by the Rev. Sir H. B. Dudley, and stands near the 
brook of Tillingham, a mile and a half from the 
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church* The manor of Battails was so caUed from its 
owner^ Emeric Battaile, who died in 1252. DounhaUf 
another manor-house, gave its name to John de la 
Dune, about the year 1254. East Hall, in this parish, 
belongs to New College, Oxford. Bradwell churdi 
has a lofty spire, which is shingled, and from it is a 



Dengey. 

Dbnosy, about 1 3 miles from Maldon. This village 
is situated between Southmineter and Tillingham. 
Danes ig, or island, was tlie origin of this name* 
Dengey Hall stands near the west end of the church, 
and the manor-house of Bacons is about half a mile . 
north of it. Here is a fine prospect of the sea from 
the churchyard. 

About three miles to the south-west is situa^d 
South Minster, or South Church, about 10 miles 
from Maldon, is supposed to have been so called on 
account of the bearing of that church with respect to 
those of Tillingham and Dengey. The houses here 
form two streets. Before and after the conquest this 
was the Bishop of London's land and estate. King 
Canute deprived the bishops of this manor, but Wil- 
liam, the bishop, recovered it in the Conqueror's time. 
The mansion-house of Cage is nearly a mile west of 
the church, and the manor was several years in the 
possession of the Fitz Walter family. The Rai/, a 
messuage and marsh in this parish, was assigned by 
King Henry VIII. to his forsaken queen, Anne of 
Cleeve* The church of Southminster is large and 
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well built, the chancel having been re-evected with 
brick. The t6wer contains five bells. On the wall at 
the east end of a chapel in Southminster Hall yard, 
many years since turned into a barn> was lately the 
following; Anno Incarnationis 1573, capella edificata 
in memoriam Beatse M. V. 

Three miles south of this place lies Burkham, con- 
taining 194 houses and 1056 inhabitants: it has two 
annual fadrs, and is situated in the south-east comer 
of Dengey hundred, adjoining to the river Crouch. 
This town has a good street towards the river, and a 
commodious quay. John Fitzwalter had the grant of a 
weekly market on Tuesday at his manor of Bumham, 
and also one fair yearly, from the 13th to the l6th of 
September, inclusive. The church is about a mile 
south from the town, and north of this is Bumham 
Hall. The tower of Bumham church being a sea- 
mark, was rebuilt after having been blown down in 
the great high wind. It contains five bells. The 
altar-piece here is neat, and the painting of the Last 
Supper said to be well executed. The Apostles are 
placed over the arches which divide the aisles. The 
carving on the pulpit and upon the font are worthy of 
notice. In the windows of the north chapel, called 
tiie chantry, and in several others of the church, are the 
arms of Fitzwalter. Over the south porch these and 
others are cut in stone, with a defaced inscription. 
There are very considerable oyster beds in the Crouch, 
which occasion a considerable communication between 
this place and Holland. 

Cricks R A is also situated on the river Crouch, and 
here is a ferry into Rochfdrd hundred. Cricksea Hall 
is near the east end of the church, and Cricksea Place 
about three quarters of a mile to the southeast of it. 
*' This was formerly of great note -, here was a plea- 
sant park well stored with timber; it had an outer 
court, or grand entrance, part of which, with the 
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pouds, waUs, &c. remain." The church has neither 
steeple nor bell. To the north of this place, and in a 
line with it, are Althorn and Mayland. 
. Althokn is about eight miles from Maldon. From 
the church-steeple here is a very good prospect into 
the Swin, as also of Tiptree heath, Danbury, Langdon 



Mayland, were granted in ] 58g to Robert Wroth and 
William Wiseman* The church is small, but pleasantly 
situated on an eminence. 

A road from Althorn leads us to 

Latchingdon. Here at. a small distance east of 
the church we find Tiled Hall, the most ancient owners 
of which were the Grapenell family previous to the 
year 133.5. Lalling Hall stands two miles north-east 
of Laohingdott church. The manor-house, called Hill 
House, in the south part of this parish, has been oc- 
cupied as a farm-house for a considerable number of 
years. 
. On a line with this village is 

Snore BAM, which has generally been described as a 
manor-house by the name of Snoreham Hall. Of the 
church, which was built by some of the noble family 
of Grey of Wilton, there are only some remains near 
the hall yard. However, this is still a rectory repre- 
sentative. A sermon was formerly preached annually 
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under a tree in the parish, but has been since discon* 
tinned. The present rector is the Rev. Tho. Ffoote 
Gower. 

CbtD Norton is so called to distinguish it from 
Norton MandeTille, near Ongar. This place is about 
two miles to the west of Latchingdon. Cold Norton 
Hall stands close to the churchyard on the south-east 
side. Flamhards is another manor-house, above a mile 
and a half north-west from the church ; this was in 
possession of Sir John Browne, Lord Mayor of London, 
in 1480. In the churchyard is the tomb of William " 
Walker, esq. justice of the peace, who died Dec. 9, 
I7O8, in the €8th year of his age. '' He lived at Cold 
Norton Hall, where his great grandfather, grandfather, 
and father, all of the same name, lived many years* 
and are all buried in this grave.*' 
A road from this village leads us to 
North Fambridgb, about seven miles from Mal- 
don on the north side of the river Crouch. The hall 
stands near the east end of the church. Mr. Salmon 
mentions a female huntress in his time who had been 
seen to swim her horse over the ferry from South 
Fambridge during a chase. 

About three miles from North Fambridgo^ but rather 
to the north, is 

Stow Mareys, a little to the south-west of Nor- 
ton; bul the manor-house, which belonged to the 
noble family of Bohun, is about three quarters of a 
mile south-west of the church. The mansion-house 
of the manor of Haya is about the same distance south 
of the church as Mareys ; this anciently belonged to 
Che Sutton family. 

Nearly two miles to the west we see 

WooDHAM Ferrers. The latter of these names is' 

evidently derived from the noble family who possessed 

the chief part of this parish. Henry de Ferrers held 

tiiis mfanor at die time of the survey. His youngest 
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9on, Roberty succeeded him, and was created Earl of 
I>erby by King Stephen, in the year 1138, for his un«- 
paralleled courage and bravery at the battle of the 
Standard, in Yorkshire, against David, King of Scot- 
land. The manor-house is very near the church. A v<- 
nemble mansion-house, situated on a small eminence, 
about a mile from the church, and commanding an 



the house, of a lofty and magnificent description^ stiU 
remain. It has been asserted, though with what de- 
gree of certainty it cannot at present be ascertained, 
that a considerable part of this priory was built after 
the dissolution. 

Previous to the founding of Bycknacre Priory, here 
was a hermitage which Henry II. granted to the monks 
of this place. The church was also given them by 
Robert, Earl of Ferrers, in the same reign. Qn the 
right hand of tlie communion table is a very handsome 
monument to the memory of Cecilie, wife to Edwin, 
Archbishop of York. It was erected as a testimony of 
filial afiPection by her son. Sir Samuel Sandys, knt., in 
1619, who was that year sheriff for the county of Wor-> 
cester. In a niche of black marble, superbly orna- 
mented and gilt, her effigy is represented kneeling, 
dressed in the manner of the age in which she lived. 
On each ^ide is a pillar of black marble, and on the 
top of them a phoenix* Adjoining to these pillars on 
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the outside are two whole length Bgures of Time and 
Death, of exquisite workmanship. Over all, in a 
wreath, are enclosed the family arms, supported by 
two beautiful female figures in a sedentary position. 
On a swelling entablature of black marble under it is 
an inscription expressing that Cedlie Sandys, daughter 
of Thomas Wilford, of Cranbrook, in Kent, sister to 
the worthy soldier, Sir James Wilford, and wife of 
Edwin Sandys, Archbishop of York, died in the year 
1^88, and was buried here, &c. &c. About three miles 
to the south of Wood ham Ferrers is 

Rettenden, in Domesday book called Retendune, 
The whole lordship belonged to the nunnery of Ely 
from its foundation in the year 673 by Etheldreda. The 
manor-house, at a small distance north-west of the 
diurch, had formerly a park round it well stocked with 
deer, llie Bishop of Ely kept it in exceeding good re- 
pair in the reign of Henry III. Hull Bridge over the 
river Crouch to Ravoreth was rebuilt of timber at the 
county's expense in 1769 -, this no longer remains, but 
at highwater is a ferry. Battle Bridge separates the 
hundred of Chelmsford from that of Rochford. Hide 
Hall is situated about a mile and a half from the church 
towards Woodham Ferrers. The church of Rettenden 
consists of a body and chancel ; on the north side of 
which stands a chapel or chantry ; and at the west end 
a stone tower embattled^ containing five bells. The 
east end of this church is highly ornamented by a 
monument to the memory of tlie family of the Hum- 
frys. It is a composition of alabaster, white and grey 
marble, about thirty feet high, and sixteen wide. On 
a basement of white and grey marble at the foot of the 
monument is represented one of the family in a cum- 
bent posture at full proportion, reclining on his left 
arm, with his hand on a book opened. His left hand 
is extended towards the celestial regions, to which he 
looks up with that calmness and tranquillity that await 
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the departure of a sincere chriBtian. Behind him are 
two naked hoys lamenting with tears that moment 
whidi snatches him from existence. 

On the hack part of this tomb is a spacious pedestal 
of white marble^ on which stand two whole length 
figures* The right hand one is a man in armour, at 
whose feet lies a helmet. The figure on the left is a 
woman in the attire of former days. Between them 
is seen on the pedestal a skull and bones^ the just em- 
blems of mortality ; behind is a table of the richest 
grey marble^ upon the top of which are two cherubim. 
A kind of arched dome of the same sort of marble pro- 
jects over all^ supported by two stately pillars of the 
Corinthian order^ of the like marble^ but of exquisite 
workmanship ; the entablatures are of white marble, 
curiously wrought. Between these are the arms neatly 
displayed and ornamented with various military tro- 
phies^ &c. On each side the pillars is a kind of niche 
of grey marble. That on the north side contains an 
infirm old man leaning on a stick ; the other on the 
south a middle aged lady gorgeously apparelled, with 
her left foot treading on a human skull : both these 
figures are as large as life> and stand on tWo swelling 
pedestals of marble* Above, each of these is a phoenix 
ornamented with curious foliage. This elegant moiMi« 
ment, upon which is a plain inscription, is inclosed 
with iron palisadoes, taking in about sixteen feet 
square, the bottom of which is paved with various 
kinds of marble, alabaster, and porphyry, prettily dis- 
played. Many of the Humfry family are interred in 
the same aisle* Upon one of these, and on the body 
of Richard Cannon, esq. are two stones, with the ef- 
figies of two men in brass, and an inscripiion upon 
each. The manor of Rettenden is now the property 
of Abraham BuUan, esq. 

About a mile and a half in the same direction lies 
RuNWELL, or RoneweU: this place received its 
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name fiNMD somt cdebfmted ramuog wdL Thei 
tioo 18 rmther low, and here is a ■lamwT-haMse i 
a mile from the church. RumwtU Hall, being giwca 
to the dean and chapter of St. Fknl s, remained with 
them tiU 1546, the period of the diwolntkin The 
mansion-house in this parish was the chief seat of the 
Flemynges, being fonnerlj a very noble and extensive 
building, of which some conjecture may be formed 
from die drcumstance of its containing about Mtf 
spadous rooms, besides a large diapd, till a fire ooo* 
somed thirty of them at the time it was in the poa* 
session of the Parkers. Adjacent to the chapel was 
a burial ground, from which many of the remains of 
mortality have been at different times disturbed by the 
plough. There were likewise bdonging to it an ex- 
tensive park, a laige warren, fine canals, and ddight* 
lul woods. This house also commanded a view over 
some parts of this county and Kent, including more 
than thirty parish churdies. The roof of this house 
has been described as " mther curious, being arched 
throughout in the manner of diurch buildings." In 
the parlour on the left hand were some very ancient 
paintings of the Sybils and the Ccsars, supposed to 
have been the production of some eminent master of 
the time he lived in. 

From the Flemyi^ this h<nise and the estate de- 
scended to the Sulyard family. It is now the property 
of Sir John Tyrrell, oi Boreham House. 

In the wall of the church upon the left hand is a 
very ancient neat monument of stone, with the follow- 
ing inscription undemeaAh in old English charaetefs t 
*^ Here doe lie Ewstace Sulyard Esquier and Margaret 
Ayloff sometime his wyfe, who had to her first hus« 
band Gregory Ballet Esquier, by whome she had yssuo 
Dorothee her only daughter and heyer, and now wyfb 
unto Anthony Maxrie Esquier. And to her second 
husbatid she had the sayde Ewstace Sulyard betweene 
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Wh6me ihey had yssue Edward Snlyavd Bsquier their 
Mitne and heyer, Aod Mary^ Margaret^ Jane, Anne and 
'Bridget their daughters 5 and to her thirde and last 
Itttsbande sliehad William Ayloff of Brittens Bsquier^ 
by nehom she had no yssue, which said Ewstace SuU 
yard died in Febmarie in the tirst yeare of King £d^ 
warde the Sixte ; and the said Margaret died the fifte 
of Februarie in the IX and twentyeth year of our 
soveragne queene Elizabeth.'* On the top of the mo- 
nument are the arms of each of her three husbands. 

Proceeding towards the high rood^ wliich we have 
80 long lost sight of, we pass South Hanningfield^ 
which contains Souib Hanningjield Hall, The church 
has a square stone tower, crowned with a small spire, 
and contains but one bell. There are no monuments 
in this church. At a considerable distance is 

BuTSBURY^ situated to the east of Stock ; but the 
church and the principal part of the parish are not near 
any highroad. Butts Green is so called from Butsbnry. 
Impejf Mall stands about a mile south-east of the 
church. The manor was the property of some re- 
ligious community till the dissolution under Henry 
VIII. The mansion-house of the manors of IVhites^ 
and Ramsey Tyrrel, the property of that ancient and 
reapeotaUe family, is situated about th£ midway be- 
tween Stock and Butts Green, on the right of the road 
from Stocks The church of Butsbury is small, and 
does not contain a single monument. 

On a line with Butsbury is Stock. This village is 
situated on the road from Chelmsford to Horndon on 
the Hill> and Tilbury. The lands in this parish liave 
been the property of several noble families. The church 
is pretty large> having two aisles and a chancel, and is 
an ancient brick building. The steeple is said to have 
J>een demolished by fire many years ago ; the present 
one is entirely of wood, and remarkable for its being 
coDStnicted of large thick planks^ fixed into deep 
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grooves between the studs. It contains three belli 
and a clock. Within the soath wall of this church is 
an altar tomb covered with a grey marble stone, in 
which is inlaid in brass, an escutcheon and arms, and 
under these a man in armour, whose hands are folded ; 
at his feet is a plate with a quaint inscription in old 
English letters, as underaeath. 

Tlie corpes of Richard Twed je Esqoier lyeth buried here in toombc, 
Bewrapte in claje, and to reserved nndl tlie jojeful dome ; 
Who in his Ijrffe hath senred well against the Inglishe foes, 
In foren landes, and eke at home his countrje well it Icnowes ; 
The prince he senreH in coarte fall longe a pensioner fit b personage, 
In his country a justice eke, a man full grave and sage ; 
Foure almshouses here hath he bilte for four poor Knightet to dwell. 
And them endowed witli stjpendes lardge enougbe to kepe them well; 
In fifty-eight yeares his course he ran, and ended the S8 Januarye, 
1574. 

One would be led to imagine, says the relator of the 
history of this tomb, that Esquire Twedge had made a 
very ample provision for his poor knights ; but behold 
it turned out upon examination that this stypende lardge 
enougke to kepe them toell, is no more than one shilling 
each man per week. By the foundation rules. Stock 
and Boreham send two men each into these houses -, 
for the founder lived at Boreham. Beatrice, his mother, 
was daughter and hdress to Richard Winnington, esq. 
His great grandfather, George Twedye, came out of 
Scotland. 

We now regain the high road at Mountnbssing, 
Mountnej/S'ing, or Munassing. This town and parish 
receives its name from the ancient ^Eunily of the 
Mounteneys ; the ing added to it is a Saxon word sig- 
nifying meadow or pasture. The mansion-house of 
Mounteneys-ing has been described as an exceedingly 
handsome brick building, situated upon a small emi- 
nence near the church, and which apparently had a 
park formerly surrounding it, though at present the 
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grounds mostly consist of arable^ meadow, and pas- 
ture land. The house has been for many years past 
occupied by a former. The manor-house called Ar- 
nolds is a lai^ and venerable pile. There is no men- 
tion made of this estate till the reign of Henry VII. 



aisles^ and contains several stones with inscriptions to 
the memory of different branches of the Prescot family. 
Thoby priory is at present the seat of James Grants esq. 
Smyth's HaD, about a mile and a half from the priory, 
is the seat of Robert Alexander Crickitt, esq. 

Rather more than two miles from this place we come 
to Shenfield. 

Shenfibld> about nine miles from Chelmsford: this 
Tillage stands on the high road from London. The 
houses here, in a straggling direction, are said to form 
the eastern part of Brentwood, being separated from it 
only by the road leading from Billericay to Ongar. 
A good house at the corner of the road from the 
former place, called Brookmans, was built by Mr. 
Grosvenor. A house about two miles from the church, 
generally known by the name of the Round-house, is 
properly Fitz Walters, the property of — Wright, 
esq. banker in London. From the appearance of this 
building many persons have imagined there is not a 
good square room in it ^ but the reverse is the fact. 
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SAai/^/ J J7d/ stands near the chnrdi^ wluch is SBiall, 
though the spire is of a considerable height, and the 
steeple contains faor bells* 

Shenfield Place is a capital manor on the north side 
of the London road. It is now the seat of Richard 
Heatlej, esq. 

Shenfield House is said to have been one of those to 
which Henry VIII. used to resort for the indulgence 
of his private pleasures. Thb house, situated in a 
bottom, was surrounded by a moat, and had a draw- 
bridge, at the extremity of which w^re two strong 
watch-towers of brick. It had likewise a chi^iel ad* 
joining. It covered a ccmsiderable qx>t of ground* 
but most of the original buildings have long been 
taken down. This manor first belonged to the C^ages, 
and was next in the Harry's family, who after enjoying 
it many generations sold it to Robert Wood, a mathe* 
anaBtidan, firom whose heirs it descended to the Alex- 
anders. 

The church of Shenfield is a very ancient edifice^ 
and has been kept in tolerably good repair: it has 
several monuments and inscriptions, and one of them 
contains a wann pan^yric upon the Rev. William 
Harman, who was vicar of the parish near 60 years. 

From Shenfield a good road leads through Billericay 
to Rodiford, which we shall pursue, and on our way^ 
first, pass through Hutton. This village, east of 
Shenfield, stands on the turnpike road from London 
to Rochford. It b about ten miles from Chelmsford* 
and two and a half from Billericay. Near the church 
is Hutton Hall. In the chancel of the church a knight 
in armour is represented on a stone; under him eight 
sons, under his wife eight daughters. 

BiLLBRiCAT. This tovm is situated upon an agreeable 
eminence on the road from Chelmsford to Tilbury Fort, 
commanding a beautifiil prospect over a rich valley to 
the Thames -, the views this way are bounded by the 
Kentish hills. But though Bilkricay is induded in 
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the parish of Great Burated, it is at present a populous 
towD> having been much improved of late yean by » 
number of large and elegant houses. 

The parish church is about a mile and a half north 
of the town -, though in the latter there has been a 
4!hapel from time immemorial, which was originally 
used as a chantry^ endowed with the tithes and obla- 
tions of Blunts Walls, &c 

Blunts Walls, about a mile north of the church, 
have taken part of the name from an ancient family 
called Le Blund, This manor was granted by Henry 
VIII. to Sh* William Petre. The name at present 
applies to some earth-works, presumed to have been 
part of a Roman fortification, including about four 
acres, part of whidi is inclosed in a farm-yard. Mo- 
rant describes some of the artificial mounts which 
were within the indosure as nearly levelled, and men- 
tions the discovery of various fragments of um8> pa- 
terae, and other earthen vessels, about three feet below 
the fiurfiioe of a high hill near Billericay; together 
with Roman copper coins, and two silver ones of the 
Emperors Tr^an and Adrian. 

On our right are the two villages of Great and 
Little Bursted or Burghsted. 

GasAT BuRSTxo is about two miles and a half east- 
ward of Hutton. The situation of this place and its 
vicinity commands extensive prospects over a rich 
country j and from several spots the ships may be 
discovered with the naked eye, passing and repassing 
upon the Thames, at the distance of 12 or 14 miles. 
. The privilege of holding a maiket and fair here was 
granted by Henry 111. ; the former, however, fell into 
disuse before Camden s time. 

Bursted Orange, The uiansion-house of this name 
stands about half a mile east of the church, and is so 
called firom having been one of the bams belonging to 
the Cistertian monks of Stratford Langthoru abbey. 

K 
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West Home manor, about half a mile west of the 
cbmch, was granted bj Henry VIII. to Sir Ridianl 
Riche. In the dwrdi of fiorsted are handsome monu- 
ments to the memory of Fdton NeriDe, esq. and Joaeph 
Fishpoole, gent. On the south side of the communion 
taUe is a small ornamented niche, and aseoond in the 
south walL The north doorway has a pointed ardi, 
in the qpandrils of which on each side is an angel ; 
one bearing a scroH, the other a book. The outer 
moulding is terminated on the east side by the head of 
a king, and on the west by that of a bishop ; below 
tfie latter is an ornamented niche: a corresponding one 
on the opposite side has been stopped up. 

On the opposite side of the road areRamsden Gray, 
or Cray, Ha?na*i«i Bell House, and Downham. 

Ramsdih Cray is three miles from Billericay, and 
nine £rom Brentwood. The manor-house lies in a 
bottom on the south side of the church, and about hatf 
a mile north of it is Tyled Hail. The diancel of the 
church contains a monument to the memory of Mr. 
Samuel Rudge, citizen, and distiller, of London, who 
died in I731> leaving a legacy for beautifying this 
building, whidi was amply expended according to hia 
wilL 

Ramtden Bell House is to the east of Ramsden 
Cray, and deriTCS its ^ppdlatkm of Bdl House from its 
ancient lords of that name. The mansion-house stands 
at a little distance north-west of the church. This is 
the part that bebnged to the Bishop of London. In 
this manor was a free chiqpel, which stood at a {dace 
called Numps Green, but wluch being destroyed, a 
cottage was erected on the spot. 

Downham is on the west of Ramsden Bdl House. 
Downham Hall lies in a bottom at a little distance 
south*east from the church. The manor-house of 
Tremnals, or Hemnals, is a large old building, lying 
in a bottom, above a mile and a half nortb of the 
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church. This manor was held in 1476 by Sir Thomas 
lyrell ; it afterwards came to Benjamin Disbrow, esq. 
serenth son of the fomous M^jor General Disbrow* 
Here is a singular custom, according to which, if 
those persons who have to pay quit rent to the manor 
by twelve o'clock on the Monday neglect it, the value 
doubles every hour. Several of the Piatt family of 
Downham Hall are interred in the church. 

Basildon lies about three miles from Great Burstedi^ 
on the same side of the road. Barstable Hall stands 
about half a mile from Basildon church. According 
to tradition, an dd town stood within this hamlet. 
In a pasture near the church, called Town Held, several 
foundations of houses, &c. have been ploughed up» 
and quantities of human bones dug out of the garden 
belonging to the parsonage. The manor-house of 
Belesdun, or Boiders, stands a little way south of the 
church, and is moated round. Basildon church is a 
chapel of ease to Langdon, being united to it. It 
stands on a rising ground about two miles fiom the 
mother church ^ it is a neat building, and has an em« 
battled tower with a short spire, containing three bells. 
In the centre of the chapel is a stone in the form of a 
coffin, no legend remaining but 

Id gift Margarete. 

Possibly Margaret de Suttoo, wife of William Bigod. 

Nevsnoon is about two miles eastward of Basildon. 
The manor-house of Bromford stands near Nevendon 
diurdi, and is reckoned the chief in this parish ; it 
has been probably so named from some owner, as 
there is no fbrd from which it could derive its name. 
Here is nothing remarkable at present 

WicKFOED is situated on the high road, and lies be** 
tween Nevendon and Downham. Wickford Hall stands 
near the church. The mannon-house of Sitewtans, in 
this parish, stood about half a mile north-west of the 
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thurch> on the north side of the rirer, dear Runwelt. 
Wickford church is leasantly situated on a rising 
ground, and was given by Kobert de Essex to the 
priory of Prlttlewell, founded by him. In the chancel 
an old stone bears the efiigies of three persons, and 
below them four sons and four daughters, with three 
shields between three boars heads, couped. 

Proceeding about a mile farther, we arrive at Raw- 
RETH, or Raureth, situated at an angle in the road, 
from whence the church is about a mile distant. 

Raureth Hall, the manor-house, is also about a mile 
from the church on the south-east. The manor of 
Bechei lies near the, river Crouch, about a mile north- 
east from the church, between Battle Bridge and Hull 
Bridge ; it is moated round, and part of it appears 
very ancient Bachenia, from whieh Beches is derivert, 
was the name it bore at the Norman Survey. 6eke 
Hall is mentioned as a manor in this paiish. It is on 
the left hand side of the road from Raleigh to Wick- 
ford. Thfr first mention made of it is in 1506. 

Chichester Hall is a farm in this parish. In the 
chancel of Rawreth church k an old gravestone, that 
has on the dexter side, quarterly, the arms of England 
and France $ on the sinister side, an eagle displayed ; 
in the middle an escutcheon of two parts. 

Proceeding two miles further we arrive at 

Ralbigh. This was formerly the most considerable 
town in the hundred^ being the head of a great honour, 
or barony,. belonging to Suene, who settled in^ Eng- 
land before the conquest. Suen^ was prebal>ly of 
Danish extraction, and as he readily joined WHliaoi 
the Conqueror, his lands were restored to him, or he 
was confirmed in the possession of them. Some of 
the earth-works belonging to the castle, built here by 
Suene, still remain. These consist of a mount witii an 
oval shaped base, surrounded by a ditch, and this agun 
by a rampart and a second ditch, defended by other 
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embankmetits, particularly on the east side. The 
summit of the mount is divided ; the western part is 
circular, and upwards of 100 feet high; the other is 
somewhat of an oval form> and lower. The principal 
ditch is from 36 to 50 feet wide ; the interior vallum 
50 feet high. In some places the works are much 
broken, and the ditches partly filled up. Against the 
south wall of Raleigh church there is an ancient tomb 
greatly mutilated, but exhibiting remains of very 
beautiful workmanship in the pointed style. The 
upper part is wholly destroyed. The church, standing 
on a rising ground at the upper end of the town, is a 
statdy building, dedicated to the Holy Trinity. The 
lofty tower at the west end contains five large bells. 
Respecting the site of a chantry and a chapel in this 
town, history has not preserved any traces. As Raleigh 
has been noticed as an honour, a term which frequently 
occurs in county histories, it may be proper to observe 
" that this is a more noble seignory or lordship, on 
which other lordships and manors depended, by per- 
formance of several customs and services. A great 
number of knights fees were held of this honour or 
lordship. There were belonging to it divers frank 
pledges, holden in several places, and a certain court 
kept at Raleigh from month to month.*' By the great 
extent of the lands held of this barony, and the num- 
ber of vassals, some idea may be formed of the power 
of the ancient barons, who, when united, were always 
able to make head against the monarch hilnself. 
Besides the park which formerly belonged to Raleigh, 
Domesday Book mentions six arpenni of vineyard, 
yielding, in a good season, twenty modii of wine. 

Hockley lies to the east of Raureth, and is about 
four miles from Rochford. The manor*house of 
Hockley Hall is on a rising ground to the south of the 
church, and the mansion-house of Blounts about a 
quarter of a mile from it. Lower Hockktf Had is sq 
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called in ootUndMnciMm from the other Uocldej 
HaU^ and fltandB about a Biite Dorth-eest of the dnuch. 
Fkmbemu Hall stands on the left band side of the 
road, leading fiom Rodifoid to this chaich, and the 
mansion-bouse oi Bamdewyns lies in a bottom by Hull 
Bridge, above a mile north of the cbnrch. This strue- 
ture stands on a hill in the most consfncnous part of 
the parish, and consists of a bodj and a north aisle, 
between whidi are pBhurs of the Tuscan order. The 
tower is an octagon^ crowned with a shingled spire. 
William de Codewell, buried in the dianod under a 
large stone, according to the parish registry, was rector 
of this church, and died in 1326. It is siqyposed to 
be the same building founded by Canute and Turkill, 
in mem ory of dieir victory orer Ironside, and that the 
Bt34e of the most ancient part of the building corre- 
; with the age of Canute. The tower is a low 
liTe octagon, wkh strong buttresses^ and in the 
interior are five thidL odunms with slightly orna* 
m e nte d o^itals, dividing the nave from a north aisle. 
To the north of the hill on which this structure stands, 
the river Croudi appears flowing through a rich tract 
of country* 

RocHFOED is situated on the Broomhill river, over 
which are two small bridges. The houses are mostly 
irr^ular, and of long standing; and the market^hoose, 
of timber, is neariy in the centre of the town, being 
built about the year l^OZ* The church, dedicated to 
St Andrew, is situated about half a mile to the west ; 
it consists of a nave> dianoel, and side aisles, with a 
lofty brick tower at the west end. The market is held 
on Thursdays: the number of houses is 184, and 
that oi the inhabitants 1214. A hdr is hdd here on 
Easter Tuesday for toys; and another on the fiist 
Wednesday after the 29th of September^ for the resort 
of wholesale tailors, glovers, and toys. 

Rochford, the diief town in the hundred, at the 
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pniod of the DomeMiay Survey^ was held by Siiene> 
wiiose grandson, Robert of Essex, haTing formated his 
inheritancey this manor was bestowed on Guy FItz 
£ustaoe> who afterwards obtained the name de Roch- 
ford from this estate. His grandson. Sir Guy de 
Rodiford, had the privilege of a market granted him 
for this town, by Henry III. as well as other privileges 
which were afterwards certified under a Quo Warranto, 
in the time of Edward I. Since this period the manor 
has passed through various noble families, and was the 
property of the late Sir James Tylney Long» whose 
•Boestor, Sir lUchard Child, purchased it of Viscount 
Bolingbroke in the year 1712. 

A very singular custom connected with this manor 
is the holding of what is called the lawless court : its 
origin is uncertain, but tradition represents it as aris- 
ing from a conspiracy against the lord of the manor, 
projected during his absence, and overheard by himsdf 
in his way home. As a punishment, he ordered ibat 
all the tenanu on his numor should ever after assemble 
at a certain hour of the night on the same spot where 
the coaqpirators met, and do homage for their lands. 
The court is held in the open air, on King's Hill| on 
the midnight of the first Wednesday after Michadmas 
day, and all the business is transacted in whispers, the 
minutes being made with a coal, in place of pen and 
ink. The steward opens the court in as low a voice 
as possible 3 yet those who neglect to answer are deeply 
fined, and every absentee forfeits double his rent for 
every hour's absence. The time of assembling is from 
twelve till cock crow ; the parties previously meet at 
the King's Head at Rochford. 

Here are six alms-houses, built and liberally en- 
dowed by the last Lord Warwick, according to the 
intention of his &ther and grandfather j they are for 
five men and one woman : Gol. per annum are to be 
bestowed on them; each to have d#. ^. per week 
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and a gown at Chridtoias^ price TOi. Bd, and two' 
l<Mtd9 of wood yearly fit>r each, out of the Baii*a wood9 
for ever. These houses are subject to the statutes 
made for governing the ahus-house at Felsted, buUt 
by Rkhard Ridi, Lord Hackwett. 

Hackwkix is situated between Hockley and Roeh- 
fbrd. HackweU Hall, the manor-house, standi new 
the churchy and that of ClemenU, half a mile west of 
the church : the funily of this name were residents 
here in 1440. 

J$iingdon, about a mile north of Uackwell, Mr. 
Camden supposes to have been the place where the* 
battle was fought between Edmund Ironside and^ 
Canut«. From the church here buik upon an emi- 
nence, every other drarch in Rochfbrd Hundred may 
be seen. Assingdon HaU stands near this edifice. Mr. 
Newcourt relates the history of an image in this 
diurch, to which the power of working miracles being 
attributed, such numbers of people were drawn hi^er. 
that the bishop of the diocese was forced to issue a 
commission in order to detect the ftuud. 

South Fambridgb is a mile f&rther to the nortli- 
ward, and is situated on the south side of the river 
Crouch, about three miles from Rochfbrd. Souih 
Fambridge Hall is near the ferry, about half a mile' 
norCh of the church. The bridge that gave name to 
this town has been long taken down ; but an adven- 
turous love affair is related as having occurred here. 
The daughter of the Eaii of Warwick, who lived at 
Leigh, in this county, was courted by Captain Cam- 
mock, who carrying off the lady on horseback, they 
came to Fambridtre Ferry, when the boat being on 
the other side, the tide strong, and the fugitives closely 
pursued, they had no alternative but to swim over, or 
be taken by her father's servants. The captain solicited 
her not to risk her safety, but she protested she would 
live or die with him. They accordingly took the- 
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water; but when they Were half over^ otie of the EarVff 
tcmaiis had arrived at the water's side^ and his horse 
neighing, that of the lovers turned round, and with 
much difficulty was broughit to keep his course ; how* 
ever, they continued their journey to Meldon, where 



remains of a camp, supposed to have been occupied 
by the Danes -, its area is of an oblong form, and in- 
cluded about six acres. The vallum has been levelled, 
but the foss is yet visible ; some parts of it surround 
the manor-house^ which is also encircled by a moat. 
In a field, called Beaconfield, to the north of this 
camp, a great variety of urns were found at different 
times during the last century. 

Canewdon HaU, on the north of the church, has 
been strongly fortified, castle-wise, with a double 
trench, and fenced about in the ancient manner ; the 
remains of the moats were long visible. The oldest 
possessors upon record, after Henry de Essex, were a 
family whose surname was de Cancellis, in French, 
Chanceaux, a branch that came in with William the 
Conqueror. After them there is no account of it, till 
it came into the Darcy family, in 1485. The mansion- 
house of Apton Hall is about a mile south-west of the 
churolL In this parish are also the manor-houses of 
ScdtySf Lamborn HaU^ Pudset/ Hall, Bolt Hall, &c 
Here was anciently a fraternity of St. Anne, that had 
an estate for lights and lamps, the overplus to be dis- 
tributed in beans and herrings to the poor, in Lent. 
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On the outflidf of the ohoich ^eqple are the anus of 
Franee and England quartered, and other shielda of 
Bohun, Mowbray, and Warren. When this ohurch 
was r^mired hi 171 1, a fignre of St. Christopher ap* 
peared on the right side of Uie door whidi had been 
concealed by paint. 

Paolksham is about a mile and a half to the south* 
east of Canewdon, and is a kind of peninsula^ about 
four miles north-east of Rochford, having Wallasea 
island on the east. Church Hall standi near the east 
end of the church. Here are the manors of East and 
fVett Hall, the latter so called in respect to the church, 
from which the mansion is distant about a mile to the 
west. All the stones in the chancel and church are 
defaced. 

Wallasea Island, and the islands of Rashkjff 
Havetuore, New England^ Fatten^ and FouIhcss, com« 
prise the east end of Rochford hundred. Foulness is 
the most considerable, its circumference being up* 
wards of twenty miles, exclusive of the track called 
the SaUitigt, not yet embanked from the sea. It con- 
tains nearly 5000 acres, disposed into different £arms. 
Near the middle of the island is a small church, 
originally founded as a chapel of ease; the floods 
having frequently prevented the inhabitants from 
attending their respective places of worship on the 
mainland. 

JVallasea is about four miles in length, and rather 
more than one mile and a half in breadth. Like Foul^ 
ness> it is divided into forms and grazing grounds. The 
soil throughout all these islands consists of a deep 
rich hazel-coloured loam upon a fine sea sand, siH 
ouze, or sea day. The higher parts are mostly ap- 
propriated to the growth of com» clover, mustard, and 
cole seed : the lower parts to the pasturing of sheep, 
cattle, and horses. 

Ga£at and Littls Wakbhimo lie near the sea-^ 
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Bhore to the west of these islands. The mansioD-house 
of Barrow Hall stands half a mile from the church of 
Great Wakering. Wakering Hall stands a little north- 
east ffxmi the church of Little Wakering. On the right 
side of the bdfry door are the arms of Bishop Waker- 



fessor. 

North and South Shobburt are on the coast to 
the south of the Wakerings. The first of these lies 
north of the other. The manor of Kefts here has an 
<ild mansion-house^ formerly much larger than at pre- 
sent, which is moated round, and stands between the 
two Shoeburys. This was, for several descents, in the 
Baker family. The church of North Shoebury has 
nothing interesting to a traveller. 

Souik Shoebury lies near the Thames, or rather the 
sea, and is also called Great Shoebury. Shoebury HaU, 
the manor-house, is on the south side of the church. 
The tower of the church here is built of flints, and con- 
tains three bells, with a shingled spire. The arch 
over the passage from the church into the chancel is 
wreathed. The fort or castle, which was made here 
by the Danes in the reign of King Alfred, is supposed 
to have been an earth-work with a trench and a mount, 
as most of their hasty fortifications were in those times, 
and which, since that period, has been levelled <v 
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washed away by the «ea. So tefrom Sho^Niiy haying 
been a city, as Mr. Camden soppoaes, it was ertn be-- 
fore the conquest divided into two parishes. 

Proceeding along the sea-coast towards the west wc 
observe 

South BVD. This small village, three naiilesfrom 
Rodrfbrd> is pleasantly situated on the acclivity of a 
well-wooded hill by the sea, neaiiy opposite to Sheer- 
ness^ and has, within the last twenty years, obtained 
some repute as a bathing-place, and has since con- 
tinued to rise in importance. The air here is esteemed 
very dry and salubrious, and the water, notwithstand<^ 
ing ite mixture with the Thames, is very dear and 
salt. Besides the macliines, which are neat and com«> 
modious, here are two warm baths. The tenrace, 
conmionly called New Southend, is a handsome range 
of buildings. The assembly-room is handsomely 
finished, but is not regulaily filled at any stated periods, 
though the company is always respectable. The 
theatre here was erected in 1804. The library, an 
elegant building, somewhat in the gothic style, is 
beautifully situated on the brow of the hill, between 
what are caUed the old and new town. The hotel at 
the eastern extremity of the terrace is extrradely spa- 
cious and convenient, being provided with an elegant 
assemUy-room and coffee-room, and the country about 
Southend is rich and populous. The Princess of Wales 
some years ago visited Southend, and was the means of 
bringing this place into note. Near this place is Tkorpe 
Hall, the seat of Earl Poulett 

South Church, nearly ac^aoent in the southern 
part of Rochford hundred, is so near the sea, that it 
might well be ealled Sea Church. In the synod of 
Clavesho, it is called Sudm^iier, This church and 
manor were given to Christ Church at Canterbury 
about the year 824. South Church Hall, about half a 
mile west from the church, is moated round. The man- 
«on-house of South Church Wix stands about half a 
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mile north-east of the chnrch. From it there is a de- 
lightful prospect over the islands of Canvey^ Orain^' 
Sheppey^ Thanet^ the Nore up to the month of the 
Medway, and up and down the Thames. Thorp Hall- 
is near the sea about a mile from the church, and was 
fbfrmerly in the Bohun family. The porch at the en- 
trance of the church is indented, which shows its an- 
tiquity. In the north wall of the chancel, in an arch, 
is an old monument without an inscription, and an- 
other in the south, under another arch. 

Shop LAND. This lies between South Church and 
Prittlewell. The manor-house of Skopiand Hall is 
near the church, and was at an early period in the 
Fitzwalter family. In this small parbh, in 1723, there 
were but four farm-houses, a vicarage-house, and one 
cottage, though formerly there had been more dwell- 
ings : nor was there any alehouse or poor*s rate in 
this parish, nor copyhold lands, or any other paying to 
any manor whatever. 

The manor of Bolelen was a distinct hamlet, and 
the mansion-house is on the right hand side of the 
road leading from Barling to the church. 

Sutton lies south-east fh>m Hackwell and Roch- 
ford, and is called Great Sutton in opposition to Sutton 
in Prittlewell, otherwise called Little Sutton and Tem- 
ple Sutton. The mansion of Sutton Hall is near the 
east end of the church ; and that of the manor of 
Ftete Hall near the Flete, or the arm of the sea that 
runs up towards Rochford. 

- Stambridgb, Grbat and Little, lie to the right of 
Sutton. These names are derived firom two Saxon 
words, signifying stone and a bridge. The mansion- 
house of Great Stambridge manor stands a little way 
«ast of the church, near the water ; that of Hamptom 
Bames is in the marshes near the creek, half a mile 
from the road to Paklesham, and that of Barton Hall 
on the same side of the channel with Hampton 
Barnes^ 
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Link Slambridge lies north dT the fSanner, and the 
hall stands near the west end of the church. Comber* 
a repated manor^ has long been a farm-hoose moated 
Boond. In the window of the chorch belfry are the 
arms of Bohun» Earls of Northampton. 

Eastwood is situated between Sutton and Rodi- 
fofd. Tliis place receired its name from its relatiTe 
situation with respect to the woods and parks of 
Raleigh and Thundersley. Wui Barrow Hall is an- 
other manor in this parish; the mansion-house is 
about half a mile north from the church. Easitoood 
Lodge stands on a hill about two miles west of the 
church> the door of which is very old, and has n great 
deal of iron about it. 

Pkittlbwell^ about two miles to the left of East- 
wood, lies by the Thames side between Lee and South- 
church. Prittewdla, or Prittwdl, seems to be derived 
from the Saau>n words, implsring a pretty well or 
spring, there being a fine one at the priory, whidi 
fMs sererd fistqwrnds, and is accounted the beet in 
the fanndred. This respectaUe village is chi^y situ- 
ated on the slope of a hiU, the summit of which is 
crowned by the church, a kige and rather singular 
building, dedicated to the Virgin Bfary : it consists of 
a nave, diancd, and south aisle, running the whole 
length of the edifice, nearly of equal breadth with the 
nave. At the west end is a fine tower, embatfled 
with strong buttresses and pinnacles, and forming an 
excellent sea mark. The roof is suppcHted upon oc- 
tagonal columns, ranging nearly in the centre. About 
a quarter of a mil^ north from the drarch was the 
priory^ founded by Robert oi Basex,'in the reign of 
Henry II. for Gluniac monks, though this house was 
at first a cell to the alien priory of the same order at 
Lewes in Sussex. Earls Hall, the mansion-hoiMe of 
Bails Fee manor, is about aquarter of a mile north of 
the diureh on the opposite side of the road from PHors. 
The mansk>n-house of Temple SvHam is abou% a mile 
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north-east of Prtttlewell church, and was so called 
because it belonged to the Kni^ts Templars or Hos- 
pitallers. It is said to have had a chapel or oratory* 
The manor of Milton Hall is in the south part of this 
parish ; the hall> which is the manor-house^ is about 
half a mile south of Prittlewell church. The hamlet 
of Melton had a church or chapel of ease^ the remains 
of which were visible at low-water mark about a 
century ago. 

Ckalktoell Hall is a manor-house about a mile and a 
half south-west of the church. 

Leigh. This place is situated in a bottom near the 
Thames. The manor-house stands near the church on 
the top of a hill, from which there is a fine prospect of 
the channel, called Leigh-road. In this diurch and 
cemetery are more monumental inscriptions than in 
all the hundred beside, and mostly on sea-fiuring 
people. On a stone inscribed to Richard Haddock are 
the eflBgies of a man and three women. Under the 
man are ten sons, and under the last woman eleven 
daughters. The tower of this church b mantled with 
ivy, and in the village is a small custom-house. A 
good road leads tom this place to 

Hadleiou, which lies between Raleigh and ^ 
Thames. It has borne the name of Hadleigh Ad 
Cattrum from the time of Henry II., when Hubert de 
Burgh, Earl of Kent, built the castle here. It is 
situated on the brow of a steep hill, commanding a 
fine view over the estuary of the Thames into Kent. 
Though now almost a heap of ruins, and overrun with 
shrubs and brushwood, it exhibits strong traces of 
ancient grandeur. The area inclosed by the walls is 
nearly of an oval form, measuring about 110 paces in 
length and 40 in width. The walls on the north and 
south sides are strengthened by buttresses, and the 
eement^ which seems to have sea shdls intermixed^ is 
almost as hard as the stones themselves. The entrance 
is at the north-west angle between the remains of two 
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towers, and j^ear it has been a deep ditch extending 
along the north side. The principal parts now le-^ 
maining are the two towers at the south-east and 
north-east angles j these are circular on the outside j 
b^t the interiors^ each consisting of five apartments^ 
are octangular. In the south-east tower^ over wha^ 
appears to have been a fire-place, are some thin brick^j 
disposed in the herring-bone manner. The thickness 
of the towers at bottom is nine feet ; the upper parU 
pf the walls are about five. The inside of each tower 
has been cased with squares of chalk, great part of 
which still remain. The church at Hadleigh consists 
of a nave and a semicircular chanod, divided by a 
large heavy arch. Most of the windows are SBiall and 
lancet-shaped $ in the south waU are remains of several 
niches. Hadkigh fitdl b the seat of John Alliston, esq. » 
and between this and Pitsey on the right, b Sadlers^ 
that of— Barker, esq. 

Canvet Islakd lies opposite Hadleigh, being di? 
vided from it by Hadleigh Bay. Its length is about 
five miles, and its breadth two, containing about 26OD 
acres of marsh land, chiefly for grazing sheep and 
cattle. On thb island b a chapel and about fifty 
bouses. Before the year 1632 it was usually over- 
flowed at every spring tide. Across the creek, called 
Hadleigh Rey, b a causeway leading into it from the 
main land. 

South Beai fleet, or GaEiiT Bemflebt, is also 
separated from Canvey bland by the creek, that, from 
passing by Hadleigh, b called Hadleigh Rey or Bay. 
Thb b navigable for small craft, and the prindpa} 
traffic b in wood, com, and calves. South Bemfieet 
Hall stands on the north side of the church, and Jarvis 
Hall about a mile north of it. Here was formerly a 
x^tle built by Hastings the cdebrated Danish piratCj 
which b describfMl by Matthew of Westminster as 
having deep and wide ditches. Thb fortress was taken 
Au4 destroyed by Alfred the Great io the year 894^ 
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when Hastings's wife and his two sons were made 
prisoners, and conveyed to London. The creeks en- 
tering from the Thames round Bemfleet are famous 
for producing good oysters. 

Til u N DEKSLEY lies bctwecn North and South Bern- 
fleet. The manor-house stands about half a mile 
north from the church, which is seated on an emi- 
nence. All the grave-stones in the chancel arc de- 
faced. 

Bowers GirpoRo is about a mile to the left of 
Thundersley. The manor house here is near t)ie 
church, and was constructed of timber some years ago 
in lieu of the old one, which was large and moated 
round. Under the north wall of the church is a grave- 
stone seven feet in length, with the portrait of a 
knight i the legend, which was on a fillet of brass» 
has been torn off, the arms of Giffbrd only remaining^ 
viz. six fleurs-de-lis, three, two, and one. 

North Bemfleet. The manor-house here is situ- 
ated near the church. This manor belonged to Earl 
Harold, and at the survey to the king. Fann Hail is 
about a mile north of the church. A good road leads 
from Thundersley to 

Pitsey. Here is Pitsci/ Hall, at the bottom of the 
hill below the church, towards the Channel \ a creek 
comes up to the door. The mansion of Chelvtdon Halt 
lies in a bottom between Pitsey Street and Nevendon. 
The church stands upon an eminence that affords a 
delightful prospect. 

Pursuing the road from Thundersley, about two 
miles further, we arrived at 

Fanoe, or Vange, which stands north of Fobbing, 
having a creek running up to it from the Thames. 
Vange Hall is situated upon a hill about half a mile 
north of the church, which contains nothing remark- 
able. 

Laugdon Hilfs, the mcist considerable eminences in 

L 
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this part of the county^ afford some extremely fine and 
extensive prospects, especially to the south-east, south, 
and south-west. The whole vale of London, the river 
Thames, the metropolis, and the hills and coast of 
Kent as far as the Medway, are, in dear weather^ dis- 
played to the view, and compose a scene of almost un- 
equalled beauty. On the north of these hills, as the 
ground is higher, the prospects are more confined. 
On this subject, it has been said, " that, all things 
considered, Essex may justly boast here of the grandest 
prospect in England." The mansion-house of Langdon 
stands near the church, on one side of the hill, and 
that of Goidsmiths on the other side of the churchy 
towards the south. The church of West Lbe, a parisli 
between Vange and Langdon, having long been down,, 
the people of West Lee attend Langdon chiurch, the 
parishes being united in 1433. 

About two miles to the north of Langdon Hills Is 
the village of 

DuNTON, situated between the two Horndons. 
Dunton Hall stands a little to the south of the church- 
yard. DurUan Waylet is a capital messuage, about a 
mile north of the church, and, in l603, belonged to 
George Drywood, gent 

Laindon, a small village, lies about three miles to 
our right ; the church, consisting of a body and a south 
aisle, b ancient, and stands upon an eminence at a 
considerable distance from the place, and has all the 
appearance of having formerly been a sea-mark. The 
rectory has invariably been in the collation of the 
bishops of London, and the present rector is the Rev. 

HodgsoUyOfSt.George'Sy Hanover-square. There 

ore several stones in the chancel with the figures of 
religious men, but the legends are torn off. The par- 
sonage house lies in a bottom, between the church and 
Basildon, and, from the form of the chimney> seems to 
be an ancient building. 
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Proceeding towards Brentwood, we pass Heron Gate, 
Here was Heron Hall, the mansion of the Tyrrells> 
which was palled down about the year 1790, with the 
exception of two round towers, which yet remain. A 
spacious fiurm-house, with oflloes, &c. have been built 
upon its site. 

Inoravs. This parish having been united to that 
of H^e$t Thomdon, in the year 1734» a new church 
was built by Robert James^ Lord Petre, an ancestor of 
the present possessor. This is a plain brick structure, 
standing about midway between the site of the two 
ancient churches. Two flat monumental stones of the 
Fitz Lewis's, were removed into it from Ingrave. On 
one of them, engraven on brass, is an elegant female 
figure of Margaret Fitz Lewis, who was thrice married ; 
her Uiird husband was John, Duke of Exeter : she died 
in August 140a On the left is 

Thornoon Hall, the seat of the present Lord 
Petre, is situated in an extensive park, on a fine emi- 
nence, about two miles from Brentwood, at the south 
extremity of an avenue leading from that town. The 
mansion was executed firom designs by PainCi It is 
built of white brick, and consists of a centre and two 
wings, connected by circular corridors. On the north 
side is a small portico, supported by six fluted Corin- 
thian pillars. The hall is a noble room, forty feet 
square; the roof is supported by eighteen columns, 
covered vrith a composition resembling marble, by 
Wyatt. In the dining-room are various portraits of 
the Petre family ; Henry VIU. and Edward VI.^ ap- 
parently by Hcdbein, James IL the Earl of Darniey, 
the whole length ; Joan of Arc, the Duke of Bucking* 
ham, and some others, llie state bed-room contains 
a fine painting of St. Catherine reading, and leaning 
on the wheel of martyrdom. In the drawing-room, 
thirty-eight feet by twenty-six, are portraits of the 
dowager Lady Petre and Mrs, Onslow, by Cosway. 
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The library, « particularly handsome apartment, is 
formed over the east comdar, and resembles a semi* 
circular gallery ; it coDtoins several models of cattle,, 
executed by Crarrard lor Lord Petre; and elegant busts- 
of the Hon. Charles James Fox, R. J. Petre, and R. £. 
Petre. The saloon, sixty feet by thirty, also contains 
a great number of portraits. The chapel is in the right 
wing of the house j it is elegantly fitted up, and de- 
corated with a fine painting of the Nativity, brought 
from Rome. 

East Horn don is about a mile from Ingravc. The 
church is a small irr^ular brick building, apparently 
constructed at different periods, and having a tower at 
the west end, supported with massy buttresses. The 
centre contains a nave and chancel f the latter has a» 
octagonal cieling of wood, and is ornamented with 
carved shields of arms, roses, and other figures. On 
the south side are chapels of the Tyrrell and Petre 
families : in the former, on a flat stone, i» a quaint 
Latin inscription in memory of Sir John Tyrrell, kni. 
who suffered greatly for his adherence to Charles I. On 
the north side are also two chapels, and one of them is 
much ornamented. Here is an ancient mutilated monu- 
ment, having the date 1400 on a rim of brass, most of 
which is worn away, supposed to have been erected in 
memory of the TyrreUs, who were lords of the manor 
of Heron Hall, in this parish. Another mutilated 
monument, with the date 1422, b that of Sir John 
Tyrrell and his wife Alice. The font, a square massy 
stone, is covered with intersecting arches and other 
ornaments. Under the south wall are the unknown 
effigies of a man in armour, with children behind 
him. 

Wbst Horndon lies westward of the former : the 
manor was the property of the c^brated family of 
Fitz Lewis, previous to ^e year J 442. His last male 
descendant John married Anne, daug^^ of Sir Robert 
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Lorell } but had the indancholy fate to be eonsumed, 
with Ma btide, on the wedding-night, when the manor* 
bouse was totally destroyed. In the time of Queen 
Slizabeth^ or James 1. this manor became the property 
of the Lords Petre. 

On our left are the villages of Great and Little 
Warley and Childerditch. 

Great Warlbt is separated from Little Warley by 
a small stream that runs by Bulphan Fen, into the 
Thames. Warley Place is an ancient seat, being a good 
bride building embattled, and pleasantly situated id>out 
two miles north of the church. The manor-house of 
Warley Franks is about a mile south-west of the 
church. 

Little Warley, from its relative situation to the 
other^ is also called East Warley ; there is nothing in 
its former history or its present state that need detain 
us. 

The church, however, contains a very handsome 
monument to the memory of Sir Denner Strutt, bart. 
and his wife. This monument underwent a thorough 
repair, and was beautified at a very considerable ex- 
pense three years ago by Col. Strutt, of Ferling^place 
in this county, who is lineally descended from the 
baronet*6 brother. Sir Denner Strutt had a large 
estate in this part of Essex, and two farms in Ferling ; 
the former were taken away firom him by the followers 
of Cromwell, Sir Denner having supported the royal 
cause. 

Childerditch lies a little north of the Warleys, 
and the Hall is about a quarter of a mile south«*west 
of the church. 

Brentwood, about three miles from Ingrave, is, by 
some writers, supposed to have taken its name from a 
part of the forest of Essex being designedly, or by 
accident, burnt, or brent^ as the old English word is 
written. This town is pleasantly situated upop n com- 
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manding eminence on each side of the hi^ road to 
Harwich, containing 218 hoases, and 1288 inhabit- 
ants. The market is on a Thursday, and its annual 
fairs are hdd on the 18th of July» and on the 15ih 
and l6th of October. Being a considerable thorough- 
fare, it contains many inns and puUic-houses, but the 
houi^es are mostly irregular. The Crown Inn, now 
shut up, is of very ancient foundation 5 and even 
in Salmon's time (176O) was reputed to have had 
that sign 300 years. Mr. Salmon^ ip his Collection^ 
says, he was informed by the master, who had writ* 
Ings In his custody to shew it, that it had been an 
inn during that period with this sign 5 Uiat a fiunily 
named Salmon held it 200 years 5 that there had been 
eighty-nine owners, amongst whom were an Bad of 
Oxford, and an Earl of Sussex. The assizes were 
once held in this town ; and in the High-street are the 
remains of a Toum Hall and Prison. Here is also a 
good Grammar School, endowed by Sir Anthony 
Brown, in \5S7* A chapel here was founded, about 
the year 1221, at the intercession of David, prior of 
St. Osyth, for the use of the tenants of a manor belong* 
ing to that monastery. It is a small structure, oooma^ 
ing only of a body and a chancel. To the east of 
Brentwood is Middktom Hall. 

Camden supposes the CasMromagus of the Itinerary 
to have been somewhere in this neighbourhood 5 but 
his opinion is not supported by other antiquaries. 
Some pateras and other vessels, however, are mentioned 
by Salmon, as having been found on a military way 
leading from Billericay towards Ongar, as well as two 
Roman Lares, dug up near Shenfield. At South Weald, 
also on the south-western veige of Weald-Hall P^k, 
are traces of a circular camp, single ditched, including 
about seven acres, supposed to have been a Ca$ira 
Exploraiorum. 

^ouTH Wbald, or, according to the Saxons, South 
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Wood« lies to the •right of the road about a mile di- 
staat from it> and about two miles from Brentwood. 
It is remarkable for the pleasant prospects about it. 
The church is a handsome building, supported in the 
middle by five pillars of the Tuscan order. The tower 
at the west end is embattled, and contains five bells -, 
this tower was built in Henry VII.'s reign, a rate being 



being the property of Sir Richard Neave, who ob- 
tained the manor by purchase in 1772, he pulled 
down the ancient manor-house called Dagnams, and 
erected a handsome mansion on a new site. 

It is now the residence of Sir Thos. Neave, bart. 
and is situated on the right of the road coming ^m 
Brentwood towards Romford. The house stands about 
a mile and a half from the road, surrounded by a small 
but very pleasing park. This seat contains an excellent 
library and a select collection of paindngs, principally 
from the old masters. 

Brook Street, another hamlet of Brentwood, is so 
named from a brook at the bottom of a hill. On the 
north side of this street, by Spital Lane^ was formerly 
an hospital for lepers, founded before the year 1300, 
by the Bruyns of South Ockendon. The mansion be- 
longing to CaUtcol manor, lies north of the London 
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road, near WeaW Park. The Moat House, so named 
hecaiise it ^tood by a moat, was called Brook Hall, 
^vhcn occupied by the family of the Wrights. It stands 
in Brook-street. 

Hare Lodge^ or Hare Hall, on the same side of 
the road, is the seat of Benjamin Severn, esq. -, this 



Gidea HaU, on the right of the road, is about one 
mile east from Romford: this was anciently the seat 
of the Cooke family. In 146? Sir Thomas Cooke ob- 
takied a licence for fortifying and embattling it ; bat 
falling under the displeasure of the court, he only 
completed the front, the rest was erected by his grand- 
son, the famous Sir Anthony Cooke, who entertained 
Queen Elizabeth here in 1568. Lady Cooke, his 
widow, also entertained Mary de Medicis, mother of 
Queen Henrietta Maria, spouse of Charles 1. before 
her arrival at London in 1638. Lady Jane Grey re- 
sided here while she received some part of her educa- 
tion. This mansion was taken down when the new 
house was erected, llie grounds were much improved 
by Richard Benyon, esq. M. P. whose father purchasefl 

the manor in 1745. It is now the residence of 

Black, esq. 

About A mile before we arrive at Romford a road 
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branches to the left, which we shall pursue in order to 
noClce the remaining villages between us and the 
Thames. 

HoRNCRURCH, the first of these, is about two 
miles and a quarter from the road. This town derives 
some part of its notoriety in history from the manor to 
which it belongs being given to the hospital at the 
Savoy in London, by Henry II. Peter, Earl of Savoy, 
having built the palace in the Strand called the Savoy, 
he gave this to the brethren of the hospital, which 
was afterwards suppressed among the other alien 
priories to increase the revenues of New College, 
Oxford. The church here is a spacious building, 
dedicated to St. Andrew. The London road formerly 
Tun through Hornchurch, Upminster, Cranham, War- 
ley, and near the place where the new church of West 
Thomdon stands; thence between Ingrave church 
and Ingrave Hall, to Hutton and Frieming. One mile 
on the left of Hornchurch is Nelmes, the seat of F. H. 
Newman, esq. 

About four miles from this place is 

DAOCurnAM. This parish contains two manor-hoQses» 
vix. those of Parsloxos and Valence. Several other ma- 
nors are lost, and their houses demolished. 

Within the embankment of Dagenham Breach there 
is still a pool of 40 or 50 acres, where the earth had 
been carried off by the tide, and near it a small circular 
thatched building called Dagenham Breach House, kept 
by the subscription of gentlemen, who /orm parties to 
fish in the pool at the proper season. While the 
works that prevented any further inroad of the watery 
element were carrying on, subsequent to the great in- 
undation in the winter of 1703, a very extensive stra- 
tum of moor iogg or rotten wood of various kinds was 
found about four feet below the surface of the marshes. 
This stratum was about 10 feet in depth, and appeared 
to consist of whole trees and brash wood, with but 
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very little intermixture of earth. Among the treed 
were many of yew and willow, the former were mostly 
undecayed. Some oak or hornbeam was also found, 
together with large quantities of hazel nuts, and several 
stags-horns above the moor logg. 

Upminster, about two miles from Homchurch, 
is a pleasant village, surrounded with respectable seats. 
In this parish is Tilehurst, and among the resi- 
dences that may be ascribed to the pleasantness of 
the situation, is Gains, about three quarters of a 
mile south-east of the church, SunniugSf Tylers Hallf 
Vauxhalli New Place, the Parsonage, &c. Upminster 
Hall is one of the seventeen manors given by Earl 
Harold to the Abbey founded by him at Waltham, 
and thence named Waltham HalL It is now the 
seat of Champion firanfiU, esq. It was probably 
a retiring place or hunting seat for the abbot. Here 
he had a chapel built of stone, with a font in it, and 
a cemetery^ which was afterwards the garden. The 
church here has been in a great measure rebuilt within 
the last century. The mansion of Upminster Hall is 
built with timber, and commands some fine prospects 
over parts of Essex and Kent. The celebrated Dr. 
Derham, author of the Physioo-Theology, and various 
other works, was rector of this parish from the year 
1669 to 1735. 

Cranham is about a mile to the left of Upminster. 
The manor here and Cranham Hall, now the seat 
of Sir Thomas Apreece, bart., have been in many fa- 
milies, and in 17^^, by marriage, became the property 
of General Oglethorpe, who was so actively employed 
in settling the colony of Geoigia. The house is a large 
antique building. On the right, near Corbet's Tey, is 
Great Gains, the seat of Peter Esdaile, esq. ; and 
Hacton Hill, that of John Russel, esq. 

llie seat called Stubhers^ is about two miles from 
Cranham. This was much improved several years 
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Bwoe by John Russel, esq. ; it is now the residence of 
William Russel, esq. 

North and South Okbvdon are also on the left. 
The manor of North Okendon was long in the pos- 
session of the family of Fointz ; and the house in this 
parish thus named, was formerly the seat of Admiral 
Lyttleton. The church has a north aide — the chancel 
a north chapel. The tower contains five bells. In 
the chapel are several monuments, and a large one 
adorned with various emblematical devices painted 
and gilt» and the effigies of Gabriel Poyntz» once lord 
of this place, and his wife £theldred* A spring of ex- 
cellent water in the churchyard supplies the village. 

North Okendon Hall is the principal building here> 
partly ancient, and partly modem, standing upon an 
eminence, and commanding a very rich prospect. 

South Okendon. This parish, at the Conqueror*^ 
Survey, was a part of the large possessions of Geoffry 
de Megnaville, and was afterwards divided into the 
manors of Bruynes and Groves. The principal seat 
was a stately pile, not far from the church on the right 
hand side of the road leading to Warley and Brent- 
wood. The stone front that remained the longest was 
in the Gothic style, and the whole building enclosed 
by a moat very wide and full of dear water. One of 
the coheirs of the Hokelle family it i^ipears brought 
this estate in marriage to Sir William de Bruyne, one 
of whose ancestors was chamberlain to King Edward 
I. The tower of the church of South Okendon is 
round, after the Danish fssbion, and embattled. In 
the church, among other inscriptions, there is one for 
Sir Ingram Bruin, knt. lord of this village, and patron 
of the church, who died August 12, 1400. Two miles 
on the left is Beilas Housr, the seat of Sir T. BarreU 
Lennard, hart. 

BuLPHAN lies south of Dunton, about three miles 
from Okendon, on the brook that runs down to Pur- 
fleet. According to tradition, ihe tide used to flow 
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SO Strong by Purfleet, that boats could sail up to Ortett 
HaU^ or higher. The hall of Bulphan manor stands 
near the east end of the church, and the Wic is in a 
bottom. 

HoBNDON ON THE UiLL is about two miles from 
Bulphan. This place, from the nature of its situktiooy 
commands a fine prospect. Ardtm Hall here is a 
good brick building, at the east end of the town. The 
mansion-house of MtUgreft, or Malgravet, is about a 
mile firom it, and that of fVytkefeid is about a mile 
north of the church. Thomas Highbed, a yeoman, 
who was burnt here for heresy, in the reign of Mary; 
had in tnis parish a messuage, and sixty acres of land, 
called Homdon House, and a cottage. The church, 
which is in the middle of the town, has a stone tower 
embattled, and containing five bells. Here has been a 
custom at the churching of a woman, for her to give a 
white cambric handkerchief to the minister, as an offer- 
ing. Upon a decayed monument, against the wall of 
the church, are the following lines: 

Take, gende marble, to thy trust. 

And keep, uninix'd, this sacred dust ; 

Grow moist sometimes, that I may see 

TboQ weep*st in sympathy with me : 

And when by bim I here shall sleep. 

My ashes also safely keep ; 
And from rode hands preserve us both, until 
We rise to Sion's Mount, from Homdon on the Hill, 

CoiiiNOHAM lies on the left of the road from Brent- 
wood, near the banks of the Thames. 

Sir William de Baud, who was sheriff of Essex and 
Hertfordshire in the year 137d, obtained liberty of the 
dean and chapter of St. Paul's, to inclose within his 
park, twelve, or twenty-two acres of land, in considera* 
tion of presenting them and the canon a fot buck and 
doe yearly, on the days of the Conversion and Com- 
memoration of St. Paul. *' On these days the buck 
and doe were brought, by one or more senraots^ at the 
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hour of the proceasioii, and through the midst thereof, 
aod offinred at the high altarof St. Paul's cathedral : after 
which the persons that brought the buck received of 
the dean and chapter^ by the hands of their chamber- 
lain, twelre pence sterling for their entertainment — 
but nothing when they brought the doe. The buck 
being brought to the steps of the altar, the dean and 
chapter, apparelled in copes and proper vestments, with 
garlands of roses on their heads, sent the body of the 
buck lo be baked, and had the head and horns fixed on 
a. pole before the cross, in their procession round the 
church, till they issued at the west door, where the 
keeper that brought it blowed the death of the buck, 
and then the horns that were about the city answered 
him in Uke manner ; for which they had each oi the 
dean and chapter fourpence in money, and their din- 
ner ; and the keeper, during his stay, meat, drink, and 
lodging, and five shillings in money at his going awfty> 
together with a loaf of bread, having on it the picture 
of St. Paul.** This custom was continued tiU the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, when the manor appears to have 
passed into another family. 

Fx>BfiiNO. This lies north of Corringham, having 
the Thames on the south, and Fobbing Cretk, the 
mouth of which is called Hok Haven^ near SheU 
Haven and Ridhom Gap. Fobbing Hall is near the 
church, from which, as it is on a rising ground, there 
is a fine prospect over the marshes to the river. The 
tower is square, built of stone, and embattled. In the 
south window of the church jtre the arms of England; 
and in the north window the arms of France and Eng- 
land. 

STANPOto Le Hope lies to thesouth of Corringham. 
The manor of Hassingbroke is the chief in this parish, 
and is so called from the brook running by it. It is 
about three quarters of a mile ncnth of the church, and 
is an old stately edifice, buih by Cuthbert Fethcrston, 
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esq. in the reign of James I. He was for thirty years 
cryer and usher to the king; and in Hassingbroke 
Hall were his effigies, as large as lifle, in the habili- 
ments of his office. The mansion of Abbot's Manor 
here stands about a mOe north-east of the diurdi, 
pleasantly situated on a green where several ways meet. 
On the MorM side of the church is the tower, containing 
live bells. In Stanford Le Hope was fbrmeriy a chapel 
called St. Mary's, and a ft^e chapel in Abbot's manor. 
In the windows of the parish church were several 
coats of arms ; those of Valence, Montchensy, Vere, 
Hastings, Lucy Le Power, MandeviUe, Fitz Warren, 
Tany, Ardell, Gemon Bumham, and Brockhole. 

Mucking is on the road, eighteen miles from Brents 
wood. Here is a handsome house, called Nem Jenhm ; 
and Muckmg Hall stands on the south side of the 
churdi. In the aisle is a monument with the inscrip- 
tion on Elizabeth Downes, who lived in happy maiw 
riage with four several husbands, all kind and loving 
gentiemen, &c« 

Orsktt is about two miles to the right of Mucking. 
Here are some ancient intrenchments inclosing four or 
five acres. The manor-house is about half a mile 
north-west from the church, and is commonly called 
Oneit Hall, a large old building, apparently erected 
near 350 years since. Bishop Bonner also had a house 
here, in which he sometimes resided, but this has been 
OHMtly demolished several years since. The churdi is 
a laige and spadous building $ and the chancel con*> 
tains chapeb on the north and south sides ; die tower 
is of brick, with a wooden spire. 

Chaowell is about two miles from Tilbury, 
situated on the high-road. The hall, which is the 
manor-house, stands near the chuidi. The manor- 
house of Ingleby is demoUdMd i but Long Homf, or 
CkadwiU Place, still remains. The tower at the west 
end of the church is of considerable height ; and in the 
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chancel is a stone with four shields on it. When Til- 
bury Fort was enlarged by Charles II. the road was 
turned into Chadwell^ being that part that enters a gate 
and passes to the west of the present fort. The in- 
habitants of Chadwell were indicted for not repairing 
so much of the road as lay in their parish : but upon a 
trial at the assizes at Chelmsford^ in July I741, as it 
appeared that the governors of the fort had previously 
repaired the road out of the profits of the ferry, from 
the period when it was turned into Cliadwell parish, it 
was determined that they ought to continue to bear 
the expenoes incurred. In this parish and Little Thur- 
rock^ near the highway leading from Stafford^ are vari- 
ous caverns or holes^ of unequal depths and dimensions, 
formed in the chalky which here constitutes the upper 
stratum. Camden describes them as very artfully built 
vnth stone 5 and from the drawing given by him of two 
of them, they appear to open from the top by a narrow 
circular passage, which begins to spread near the bot- 
tom, where it communicates with subterranean apart- 
ments, each of which is of a particular and different 
form. Dr. Derham, who measured six of these caverns, 
all Ipng within the compass of so many acres^ de- 
scribes them as of the respective depths of fifty feet, 
six inches J fifty-five feet, six inches; seventy feet^ 
seven inches ; eighty feet; and eighty feet, four inches. 
A horizontal passage is said to lead from Cave field, at 
East Tilbury, into one of the caverns. Tradition has 
referred them to the Britons; but, by a most un- 
warrantable conjecture, supposed them to have been 
the gold mines of Cunobeline. Some modern authors^ 
with more appearance of truth, conceive them to have 
been the granaries of tiie Britons. They are also called 
Dane Hoks, and probably might have been used as 
receptacles for the plunder obtained by diose barbarous 
invaders. 

West Tilbury lies a little to the left of Chadwell, 
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and is said to have been* .an episcopal seat of Cedda, 
bishop of the East Saxons, who, for some time in the 
seventh century, spread the Christian religion in this 
county, and built churches in several places. How- 
ever, Tilbury is now only a small village. Within the 
manor a medicinal spring was discovered in the year 
]727> extremely useful in haemorrhages, scurvy^ dia- 
betes, and other disorders. The marshes in this and 
the a4jacent parishes, are chiefly rented by the grazing 
butchers of London, who generally stock them with 
Lincolnshire and Leicestershire wethers. The church 
is in a pleasant situation, at the end of a green, on a 
rising ground, that affords an excellent prospect to- 
wards the Thames and the Channel. A former lofty 
stone tower belonging to the church, served as an ex- 
cellent sea-mark till it fell down. IVest Lte Chapel 
stood upon the site of the fort ; and there was anotlier 
at Langdon, called Eait Let Chapel. In 1335 this 
chapel was a mile or more from the church. The 
yearly value it then brought was 53s. Ad, being only 
half of what it once was, a circumstance which seems 
to indicate the decrease of population in this quarter. 
. On the banks of theThames, in this parish, is TUbmry 
Fort 9 originally built as a kind of block -house, by 
Henry VIII., but converted into a regular fortification 
by Charles U. after the Dutch fleet had sailed up the 
riv€^ in l667> <^<1 burnt three English men-of-war at 
Chatham. Various additions have since been made, 
and the fort is now mounted with a great number of 
guns. Some traces of the camp which, in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, was formed here to oppose the de- 
scent of the Spanish Armada, are still visible. 

East Tilburt. The manor-house here stands near 
the church on the west -, that of the manor of Gobytms 
is a mile north of it, near tlie river. The mansion- 
house of the manor of Gotsalyne, or Goisalme, is about 
three quarters of a mile north-west of the church, the 
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lofty tower of which was beaten down by the Dutch 
fleet that came up the Thames in the reign of Charlea 
II., and a wooden frame has since supported two bellf* 

Geeys Thubrock is on the right of the road from 
Brentwood. This town principally consists of one 
irregular street, situated on a small <credc from the 
Thames, navigable for hoys and vessds of small 
burthen. The market is chiefly for the sale of com, 
and is much frequented. The church, dedicated to St. 
Peter and Paul, is built in the form of a cross, but the 
tower is on the north side. Here is Belmont Castle. 

LiTTLB Thuerock Is oue of the three places of this 
name on the shore of the river Thames, and this, lyi^g 
east of the others, b sometimes called East Thurrock. 

Tarells Hail stands by the side of the road near the 
pound, and the manor belonged to the family of this 
name as early as the reign of Henry II. The manor* 
house of Bereooef, now called Barons ^ is] on the left- 
hand side of the road leading to Chadwell. The church 
contains nothing remarkable. 

Stifford, lying a little north of the Thurrocks, is 
pleasantly and conveniently situated. The manor be- 
longs to the Embroiderers Company, and was leased by 
them to John Spence, esq. for one hundred years. 
The Ford House here is also held of the same company. 
The manor-house of Fret Rally or Claysj is about a 
mile east of the church, on the east side of the brook. 
The church has a south aisle, and the chapel a south 
chancel ^ on the ground of the chancel is a brass plate 
with a half length of a person in a sacerdotal habit, 
and this inscription in Latin : '' Pray for the soul of 
Sir Radulph Peickey, some time rector of this church.** 
Within the communion rails is another inscription in 
capitals, upon David de Tilbury. An epitaph on the 
ground upon Mr. Anthony Bradshaw of StiffortTs Clay, 
his wife Judith, and their son William, who died be- 
tween the years 1636 and 1^49, consists of these re- 

M 
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markable lines, printed exactly after tlie manner in 
vfhicli tkey are engraved. 

An unknown grave mnrden those dead 
Who'd ttiU, ootliTe themselves to biuT^ 
Worse than kill: thus wnpp'd in stone 
We waepy and cUldren give : thdr 
Plinoti fife, thus borying them afive: 
Hie sileot grave oonstoits that Death 
To break : th' nnnatoral nse made 
This stone to speak. 

PuRPLiET lies about three mUes west of Stiffen! : 
this manor, according to an old deed in Lord Dacie*8 
possession, anciently belonged to the prior of St« John 
of Jerusalem ; after passing through many fomilies it 
came to the Lakes. Here was formerly a ferry over 
the Thilmes into Kent. 

Lying near the Thames, Purfleet is inhabited chiefly 
by people belonging to the lime and chalk-pit^ which 
are the property of persons who carry on a great 
traffic in lime. The walks among the vast caverns 
appear romantic, and the views from the elevations 
are delightful. Here are several magazines for gun- 
powder belonging to government, and a handsome 
house and garden fortheuseof the Board of Ordnance. 
The magazines are all bomb proof, and so secured, 
that the explosion of any one of them by accident 
would not affect the others. 

Aver LEY lies about a mile to the north of Purfleet. 
Here is Bellas House, the seat of Sir T. Barrett Len- 
nard : it is a large stately edifice, built in the reign 
of Henry VIU., situated about three quarters of a 
mile from the church, standing rather low, but never- 
theless commanding a good view into Kent. It is 
surrounded with a park about three miles in drcum- 
ferenoe, adorned with fine old oaks, and various kinds 
of trees forming very agreeable vistas. Here WQiis 
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formerly a henmry, which not being cammon was 
esteemed a circumstance of no small consequence when 
hawking was in fashion. This mansion was alt^^ 
and greatly improved by the late Lord Dacre 5 the 
decorations made from his own designs are GLtremely 
neat 

The manor of Averley, after passmg through a Ta^ 
riety of owners, became the property of St. Thomas'a 
HoepltaL The manor of Bell House has the singular 
privilege attached to it <^ excluding any person, how* 
ever great his rank or qualification, fh>m pursuing his 
game over or into this manor. The estate took its 
name from the BellhuB fiuKiily, in the reigns of King 
John and Henry III, and was originally of Cam* 
bridgeshire. 

The manor-house of Bumpttedf or Neto^Pha, is 
about half a mile north of the church. Brooklandi, a 
rqmted manor, has been joined to Bumpsted since the 
year IS90. BrciU, another mansion-house, is about a 
mile and a half aordi-west of the church, within sight 
of the road from Averley to Romford. It is large and 
sunounded with a wide moat, and ^ough long since 
converted into a farm-house, retains the signs of its 
former importance. Charles Barret, esq., father ci 
Lord Newburgfa, was one of the last gentlemen that 
resided here. Lord Newburgh erected an almshouse in 
this parish, on the front of which was inscribed. Do* 
mum Deif 16S9. Being quite ruinous, this was taken 
4kiwn in 1745, and a lesser one built out of the 6^ 
materials by Lord Dacre ^ and the original inscription 
was again put on the front The church, dedicated to 
St. Michael, consists of a body and two aisles; the 
chancel has a north chapel. At the west end a square 
tower of flint and stone contains five beUs, and has 
a small wooden spire: a loftier spire, shingled, was 
blown down during the great storm in Novmnber, 
1703. The interior contains some ancient inscriptioiis 
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upcm the Barret family and Radulphus de Koevyatoii, 
buried here in 137a 

WsNiNOTOK lies north-west of Averlcj. Here is 
Wemngton-'HaUf the manor-house, near the dinrdi on 
the left of the road fitnn Rainham. 

NoKB Hall is in the marshes, about a quarter 
of a mile from the church. The church is a good 
building, and stands upon an eminence. It is dedi- 
cated to St. Mary and St. Peter, and has a square stone 
tower. 

Rainham lies about a mile and a half farther to the 
north-west. Here is Rmnkam Lodge, a handsome 
brick edifice about three miles north of the churdi. 
South Hall is situated just above the marshes on the 
left of the road from Rainham to Weningtoo, about a 
mile from the church -, and the manor-hoine of Berwick 
is about two miles north-east of it on the left of the 
road to Upminster. This mansion has all the vbiUe re- 
mains of a large building. The manor-house of GffTDMi 
is about two miles north-east of the church, which is 
a small, neat, stone edifice, consisting of a nave and 
two aisles $ the walls are remarkably thick, the pillafs 
square and massy, and theardi between the church and 
cbancd is indented, or curiously wreathed. The tower 
at the west end contains three bells. This diurdi 
was given by Richard de Lucy the founder, or by 
Henry II., to the Abbey of Lesnes in Kent. 

From Rainham a road leads us through the little 
village of Southend, by the house called Brittons, into 
the high road, and proceeding about a mile we arrive 
at 

RoMFOAD. The manor of Romford is first men- 
tioned in the year 129^;, when it was hdd of Adam de 
Cretinge, by Henry de Winchester, a Jew. convert. 
It afterwards passed by marriage to the Mowbrays, 
Dukes of Norfolk, then to James Lord Berkeley ; and 
since then to various families^ 
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l^his place, with Havering and Horncharch> form 
what is called the liberty of Havering AUe Batoer. 
Romford principally consists of one long street upon 
the high road, near the middle of which is the 
market-house and town-hall, which were repaired in 
1768 at the expense of the crown ; in the latter are 
hohlen the quarter sessions for Havering Atte Bower. 
Here two justices and a high steward sit to try all 
felonies and trespasses, and here is also a coroner; 
high and petty constables, clerk of the market, and 
many other privileges. No justice of the county 
can act in this liberty, and no inhabitant of the 
liberty can be called upon to serve on juries, &c. 
out of the liberty. A new workhouse was erected 
for the reception and employment of the poor in 1787, 
which cost 40001; and in 1795, barracks were built 
for six troops of cavalry. Romford is nearly a mUe 
in length, a post town, and one of the greatest 
thoroughfares in the county. The market, one of 
the largest in the county, is held on Wednesdays, the 
annual fair on the 24th of June ; and the number of 
houses were 594, and the inhabitants 3244, in 1811. 
Here is also a knariiet on Tuesdays for the sale of hogs, 
and another on Mondays chiefly, for calves. 

Much dispute has taken place whether the name is a 
contraction from Romanford, or whether it was taken 
from the passage over the little stream in the middle 
of the town -, the first syllable may be derived from 
the breadth of the brook, having no banks to confine 
it. " Rum** signifies broad, whence room^ a word now 
much in use. 

Historians and others assert, that the road to Bury 
and Colchester, this way, is not of long standing ; that 
travellers went to those places by Ongar, whilst Hom- 
chnrch through the green-lanes was the way for 
others who went towards Ingatestone ; and the pro- 
bability of this is urged from the green-lanes being 
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BO mudi (nreigrown with grass, sinee peo|ile went 
thnoiigh Romford. However, Smart Letlueullier, esq. 
is by others thought to have shewn that the road weot 
firom Old Ford, throng that part of Wanstead where 
a mosaic pavemmit and other Roman antiqiiities have 
heen discovered, and proceeded through or near Dford 
to Romford (the Rraian Ford). The course of the 
present road, it is argued, is the only proper Une, as 
otherwise several hiUs or deep valleys must have been 
crossed either to the north or south of Ilfoni» pre- 
viously to the passing of the Roding. 

In Romford-street near the turnpike is a new dia- 
rityschool erected by subscriptioo in 1710, for forty 
boys, and twenty girls. 

In this town is also a chapel under Uorndmrcfa, de- 
dicated to the Virgin Mary and St. Edward the Con- 
fessor. It stands nearly in thecentre of the town, is a 
spacious stone building supported by rows of pillars, 
with a chanceL The steeple is low, and contains five 
bells ; but the ancient chapel erected here in the reign 
of Edward II. stood a mile nearer to Horochureh 
than the present; and the spot still bears the name of 
the Old Church, though no vestiges of it can be seen. 
The old ehapel in the .town, being ruinous, was taken 
down, and the present edifice, twenty*eight foet longer 
and fourteen broader than the former, erected, the ex- 
pense being defrayed by compositioot between the 
warden and fellows of New Collie and the in- 
habitants* Others say a bull was obtained ftom Popcf 
Alexander V., about 1407, granting leave to the in^ 
habitants of Romford to bury in the churdiyard here, 
instead of taking their dead to Uornchurch. In a win- 
dow of the chancel of this chi^iel is painted the whole 
length figure of Edward the Confessor, vnth an in- 
scription renewed in 1707, and a fine old monument 
with the effigies of two persons, Sir George and Lady 
Hervey, to whose memory it is erected^ it«M^^"g at a» 
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altar with a book before each of them. Behind Sir 
George are the effigies of five boys kneeling, and be* 
hind Lady Bridget those of their six daughters ; and 
over the whole an elegant cornice supported by pil- 
lars of the Doric order, with an inscription beneath. 

On the north side of the aisle is the monument 
of Sir Anthony Cooke of Gidea Hall, with the effi- 
gies of himself and his lady in kneeling attitudes, 
and various shields of arms displaying the intermar- 
riages and alliances of that family. On this monu- 
ment are se%'eral inscriptions in Latin, supposed to 
have been furnished by his daughters, who were among 
the learned females of that age, and near it is a tablet 
with the following epitaph, upon the death of the 
right worshipful Sir Anthony Cooke, knt., who died 
June 11, 1576. 

You learned men, and such as learning love, 

Voochsafe to read this rude unlearned verse ; 

For fttoues are doombe, and yet, for mannes behove, 

God lends them tongues sometjmes for to rehearse 

Such worth of wordes as worthiest wittes may pears ; 

Yea stonea oftymes, when bloode and bones bb rott, 

Do bbse the brute which tXU might be forgott t 

And in that heap of carved stones doth lye 

A worthy Knight, whose life, in learning shedd, 

Did make his name to mount above the skie. 

With sacred skill unto a King he redd. 

Whose toitarde youth his famous praises spredde; 

And he therefore to courtly life was called. 

Who more desyred in study to be stalled, 

Phylosophy bad taught his learned mynde 

To stand content with cootrye quyet lyfe; 

lYhereiu he dwelt as one that was assynde 

1^ guard the same from sundry stormes of stryfe: 

And yet when persecuting rage was ryfe. 

His helping hand did never fiul to stay 

His countrye's staffe, but held it up alway. 

No high advance, nor office of availe, 

Could tempte his thoughts to row beyond his reachc : 

By brooDt of bookes he only did assayle 
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The fisrta of F^nc, wbereto he mtde bii brtacbe. 

With tyreof trewthe, whicbe God's goode worde dotbt tftMht, 

The wreathe he woore was dewe for hU degree; 

He nejther roie by rjche rewarde nor fee; 

And jet although he bare his sayles so lowe. 

The gales of grace did speed bin coarse so &ste,. 

That in hb lyfis he did righte well be^towe 

His childreOi all before thdr pryme was paste, 

And linckte them so as they be lyke to Uste. 

What should I say, bat only this in samme, 

Bettu* hie ^t ttMee Uraitiiuiii f 

That only skill, that leaminge beares the belle. 

And of that skill I thoaghte (poor stone) to treate ; 

That sache as lyke to use their leaminge well, 

Mighte reade theis lynes, and therewith oft repeate 

Howe here on earthe lib gyfte from God b great. 

Which can employe his leeminge to the best ; 

So did thb Knighte whiche here with me doth reste. 

Morant says, that when the inhabitants of Rom- 
ford paid their tithes at Christmas, it was customary 
to treat them with a bull and brawn; and that the 
head of the boar killed on the occasion was wrestled 
for: this custom has been discontinued. 

The manor of Sieuards, in Romford Town Ward, 
became the property of the Quarles family ii^ the year 
1588; andin 1592, Francis Qu a rles, the cdebrated 
author of the Book of Emblems, was bom here. He 
was educated at Cambridge, an.d became cup-bearer to 
the Queen of Bohemia, and afterwards secretary to 
Archbishop Usher, whom he accompanied to Ireland. 
During the civil wars, his adherence to the royal 
cause occasioned him a considerable loss of property : 
he was also plundered of his books and manuscripts, 
which is thought to have accelerated his death in the 
year l644. Besides the Emblems, he wrote a Comedy, 
called ''The Virgin Queen/' and several poems. 
From the Quarles's the manor has passed through va* 
rious hands. 

Ilford. This town is situated on the river Roding, 
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on the high road to Chelmsford : it fonn^ a handsome 
street^ and here are manj good houses and some ex- 
cellent inns. This is a chapelry in Barking parish, and 
an hospital was founded here by the abbess of Barking, 
in the reign of King Stephen, for thirteen lepers, a 
prior, master, &e. The statutes drawn up by Ralph 
Stratford, bishop of London, for this establishment in 
1346, order every leper on his admission to take an 
oath of chastity, and obedience to the abbess and con* 
rent. The site and possessions of the hospital being 
granted by Queen Elizabeth to Thomas Fanshaw, esq. 
and his heirs, Thomas Fanshaw, viscount Dromore, 
in 166S, granted a lease of them to Thomas Allen, 
gent., for lOOO years. Here are apartments for six 
paupers, each of whom should receive an annual pen- 
sion of 2/. 5f. The present building occupies three 
sides of a small quadrangle | the apartments of the 
pensioners are on the east and west sides, and the 
chapel between them on the south. This appears to 
have been erected in the fifteenth century. Its length 
is 100 feet, and its breadth little more than 20. It 
has certainly undergone various repairs and alterations. 
Aldersbrook, on the other side of the road, in the 
parish of Little llford, was the seat of the late antiquary 
Smart Lethieullier, esq., who much improved the 
grounds, and erected a small hermitage, in which he 
kept many of the antiquities collected during his travels. 
This structure has been levelled, and the manor-house 
was pulled down soon after the manor was sold by 
Edward Hulse, esq. to the late Sir James Tylney Long, 
hart. The site of the mansion was afterwards occupied 
by a formhouse. At the north-west corner of LUiie 
llford church is the burial-place of the Lethieullier 
family, to whom several handsome marbles have been 
erected in the apartment over it On that to the me- 
mory of the late antiquary is the following inscrip* 
tion. 
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ui Bf €iiiory of 

Smart Leddenllier, esq. 

A gentleiiian of polite literature and elegant tattcb 

An enoourager of art and uigenkms artUti* 

A stodions promoter of literary enquiries, 

A companion and a friend of learned men; 

IndnstrioQsly tened in the sdenoe of antiquity, 

And richlj possessed of the cmioos ptodocdoos of Natvlr ; 

But 

Who modestly desired no other Inscripdoo 

On his tomb 

Than what he had made the rule of his life; 

To do justly, 

1o lore mercy, 

And to walk humbly with his God. 

He was bom Kot? 3d, 1701, 

And died without issue, Aug. 87th, 1760. 

In the parishes of lUbrd, East and West Ham, Lej- 
ton» atid Wansted, on the level part of Epping Forest, 
a great mart is annually held for cattle brought from 
Wales, Scotland, and the north of England, fh>m the 
latter end of February till the beginning of May. 

Barking is situated on the river Roding, commonly 
called Barking Creek, and which, about two miles 
lower down, runs into the Thames, from whence coals, 
timber, lime, &c. are brought up in vessels to its quay 
for the supply of the adjacent country. The town Is 
principally Inhabited by fishermen, whose smacks lie 
at the mouth of the creek, from whence their fish is 
generally conveyed to Billingsgate. Barking is tiie 
nearest market town in Essex to the metropolis. The 
market is held on Saturdays, and its fair on the 22d 
of October ; the number of houses in the town is 298, 
and the inhabitants 241 1. The parish is large, and so 
much improved by the lands gained from the Thames 
and the Roding rivers, that the great and small tithes 
are computed at above 6obl. per annum. The town is 
supposed to have derived its present name fit>m Burgh- 
ing, the fortification in the meadow, some considerable 
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entrenchmentfl being still Tisible in the fields adjoining 
a fturm called Uphall, about a quarter of a mile north 
firom the town. The form of these works is not re- 
gular^ but inclining to a square^ and they cover a cir- 
cumference of 1792 yards, inclosing an area of 4S 
iicresi one rood» and 34 perches. On the north, east, 
and south sides, the trenches are single, but double 
on that which is parallel to the river Roding. There 



year 670, in the reigns of Sebbi and Sighere, Kings of 
the East Saxons, by St. Erkenwald, bishop of London, 
in compliance with the earnest desire of his sister 
Ethelburgh, who was appointed the first abbess. The 
fbander was nearly allied to the Saxon monarchs, being 
great grandson of Ufia, the first King, and second son 
of Anna, the seventh King of the East Angles : he 
was also the first bishop who sat in the see of London 
after the building of St. PauFs church by King Ethd- 
bert. The monastic writers speak in very high terms 
of his piety and zeal in the discharge of his episcopal 
functions ; and tell us, ibat, when he was grown weak 
through age and infirmities, he was carried about in a 
litter from place to place throughout his diocese, con- 
stantly teaching and instructing the people till his 
death, which happened about the year 685^ whilst he 
was on a visit to his sister Ethdburgfa, at Barking. 
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After his death, great diaputes arose (as .we are in- 
formed by the monkish annalists) between the nuns 
of Barking, the convent of Chertsey, and the citizens 
of London, about the interment of his body, each 
rlaiming an exclusive right to the bones of the venera- 
ble prelate. Nor was this dispute terminated withoat 
the intervention of a miracle, which declared in fAvour 
of the Londoners, who having obtained the body, bore 
it o£f in triumph : on the road they were stopped at 
nford and Stratford by the floods, upon this occasion 
the historians record another miracle, by which a safe 
and easy passage was procured for the corpse of the 
holy man and his attendants. The bishop was ca- 
nonized, and frequent miracles were said to be wrought 
at his tomb. So highly was his memory revered, that, 
in the reign of Stef^en, a magnificent shrine was 
erected against the east wall of St. Paul*s cathedral, 
into which his bones were translated with great solem- 
nity ; and vast sums were expended, from time to 
time, in adorning it with gold, silver, and precious 
stones. 

** Ethelburgh, the founder's sister, before-mentioned, 
wa^ the first abbess : the time of her death is uncer- 
tain ; but she was buried at Barking, and received the 
honour of canonization. Her successor was Hildeli- 
tha, who had been sent for by the founder out of 
France, to instruct his sister Ethelburgh in the duties 
of her new station : she also obtained a place among 
the Romish saints. After her, several abbesses of the 
royal blood succeeded : Oswyth, daughter of Edifrith, 
King of Northumberland ; Ethelburgh, wife 'to Ina, 
King of the West Saxons, who was canonized -, and 
Cuthburgh, sister of King Ina, who had been a nun at 
Barking in the time of St Hildelitha: she died about 
the middle of the eighth century. Nothing more is 
known of this monastery till the year 870, when it 
was burnt to the ground by the Danes, and the nuns 
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^ther slain or dispersed. It lay desolate about one 
hundred years, being within the territories which were 
ceded by Alfred to Oormund, the Danish chief. About 
the middle of the tenth century it was rebuilt by King 
Edgar, as an atonement for his having violated the 
chastity of Wulfhilda, a beautiful nun at Wilton, 
whom he appointed abbess : he restored the monastery 
to its former splendor, and endowed it with large re- 
venues. After Wulf hilda had presided over the con* 
vent many years, some dissensions arose between her 
, and the priests of Barking, who referred their cause to 
Elfrida, the widow of Edgar, and mother of Ethelred, 
whom they requested to eject Wulfhilda, and assume 
the government herself; a proposal to which she 
readily assented. Wulfhilda retired to a religious 
house which she had founded at Uorton, in Devbn* 
shire; and the queen putting herself at the head of 
this monastery, continued to preside over it, as the 
historians inform us, 20 years ; at the end of which 
term, a violent sickness seizing her at Barking, she 
repented of the injury she had done to Wulfhilda, and 
reinstated her in her fbrmer situation. Wulfhilda, 
seven years afterwards, died at London, whither she 
had retired to avoid the Danbh army, then invading 
England, and was enrolled among the Romish saints, 
being the fifth abbess who had received the honour of 
canonization. At the time of the Norman Conquest^ 
Alfgiva, a Saxon lady, who had been appointed by 
Edward the Confessor, was abbess. 

** The historians. Carte and Brady, relate that 
William the Conqueror, soon alter his arrival in Eng- 
land, retired to Barking Abbey, and there continued 
till the fortress he had began in London was com- 
pleted: hither, they say, whilst preparations were 
making for his coronation, repured to him, Edwin, 
Earl of Mercia, Morcar, Earl of Northumberland, and 
nuiny others of the nobility and great men of the land. 
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who swore tetliy to him, and were reinstated in their 
poaeessions. Others (among whom are Simon Dunel- 
mensis^ and Roger Hovedon) affirm, that Berkhamp- 
stead was the place of the king's abode ; but there are 
strong circumstances in favour of the former opinion* 
Beikhampstead Castle was not built till after the manor 
was given to Earl Morton by the Conqueror ; yet, ad- 
mitting that a mansion might have previously stood 
there fit for a royal residence, the proximity of Bark- 
ing to London certainly rendered that place a more 
convenient station for the new monarch. 

'' After the death of Alfgiva, Maud, Henry the Furst's 
Queen, assumed the government of the convent ^ and 
it is not improbable this connexion with Barking in- 
duced her the more readily to build the bridge at Bow« 
Maud, wife of King Stephen, followed the example of 
her aunt, on the death of Agnes, the abbess, in 1186} 
buit she soon resigned the charge to Adeliza, sister o£ 
Paris Fits-John, a baron of considerable note, who was 
slain in a battle near Cardigan. During her govern- 
ment^ Stephen, with his Queen, and the whole courts 
were entertained for several days at the abbey. Her 
successor was Mary, sister to Thomas k Becket, Ardw 
bishop of Canterbury, whose appointment is said to 
have been intended, by Henry II., as an atonement 
for the iiyustice he had done her family, who were 
banished the kingdom as a punishment for the prelate'a 
insolence. 

«' From the time of Mary k Becket but few re* 
maikaUe occurrences are connected with the history 
of this abbey. The most material, as it affected the 
interests of its inmates, was a great inundation, whidi 
happened about the year 1376, and broke down the 
banks of the Thames at Dagenham. It is first meOF 
tioaed in a record of the ensuing year, when the conr 
vent petitioned that they might be excused from con- 
tributing an aid to the king, at the time of a threat- 
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cued invasion, on account of tb^ expenses they hod 
been at in endeavouring to repair their dam^tges. The 
plea was allowed ; and the same reasons were gene- 
rally pleaded with success, as an ei;emption from con- 
tributions of a like nature* In 1380, and 1383, the 



barony ; and, though her sex prevented her from having 
a seat in parliament^ or attending the king in the wars, 
yet she always furnished her quota of men, and ha4 
prepedenipy x>ver the abbesses. In her convent 9he 
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always lired in great state $ her household consisted 
of chaplains, an esquire, gentlemen, gentlewomen, 
jeomen, grooms, a clerk, a yeonian-coolc, a groom* 
cook, a pudding-wife, &c.*' 

From Lyson's Environs we learn that '' among the 
Cottonian Manuscripts in the British Museum is one 
entitled, ' The charge longynge to the office of cellarcss 
of Barking,' in which is fiiUy stated the sums she was 
to collect, with the nature and quantity of the pro- 
Tisions she was to lay in, and the manner and propor- 
tion in which they were to be distributed. Among 
other things, she was to ' bake with elys on Schere- 
Thursday,* (the Thursday after Lady-day j) to provide 
' a pece of whete and three gallons of milk for frimete 
on St. Alburgh's (Ethelburgh's) day ; three gallons of 
g^de ale for besons ; marybones to make white wortys: 
cripsis and crum-kakes at Shroftyde; conies for the 
convent at Shroftyde; twelve stubbe-eles, and nine 
schaft-eles, to bake on Schere-Thursday ; one potel 
tyre for the abbess the same day, and two gallons of 
red wyne for the convent ; half a goose for each of the 
nuns on the feast of the Assumption, and the same on 
St. Alburgh's day ; for every lady a lyverey of sowse 
at Martinmas, a whole hog's sowse (consisting of the 
face, feet, and groin) to serve three ladies. She was 
to pay to every lady in the convent gd, a year for rus- 
chew-silver (money to buy butter) ; 2d, for her cripsis 
and crum-kakes at Shroftyde -, lie/, a week for ey-silver 
(egg-money) from Michaelmas to Allhailows day; 
from that day till Easter i^d, a week ; and from Easter 
to Michaelmas l^d.* The whole has been printed in 
Dugdale*s Monasticon. 

" In the Harleian collection, at the British Museum, 
is an ancient sur\ ey of the manor of Barking, without 
date, and imperfecta In this survey, the services due 
from the inferior tenants to the abbess and convent are 
stated at large. One of the tenants, named Robert 
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Gerard^ was, among other services^ to gather a full 
OMasiire of nut8> callad a pybot, four of which should 
make a budiel ; to go a long journey on foot, once a 
year» to Colchester, Chelmsford, Ely, or the like di- 
stances, on the business of the convent, carryii^ a 
pack i and other shorter journeys, such as Brentwood,^ 
&c. nudntaining himself upon the road. He was to pay 
a fine for the marriage of his daughter, if she married 
beyond the limits of the manor, otherwise to make hia 
peace with the abbess as well as he could 5 and if his 
daughter was to have a bastard child, he was to mak« 
the best terms that he could for the fine called Kyld* 
wyte : it appears, also, that he could not sell his ox, 
fed by himself without the abbess's permission. Some 
of the tenants were obliged to watch and guard thieves 
in the abbess's prison. 

'' In the year 1453, after several disputes between 
Catherine de la Pole and Sir John Greening, then 
vicar, an award was made to the following effect ; that 
instead of a hog, a goose, a cheese, and a lamb, which 
the vicar had heretofore received of the lady abbess, 
he and his successors should have three yards of good 
cloth, two ells broad ; provision every day in the con- 
vent for himself and his servant, so long as he should 
not be of a litigious and contentious disposition, he 
sitting at the chaplain's table, and his servant with the 
domestics of the convent : but if the said vicar should^ 
without licence of the lady abbess, or her deputy, have 
any feuniliarity or discourse with any one or two of the 
nuns» he should, for the first offence, (after proper ad- 
monition) lose his diet for a week; after a second ad- 
monition, forfeit a month's diet; and if he should 
offend a third time, he should be excluded the convent 
during life, unless restored by the lady abbess's special 
grace and favour. In all other respects he was to be 
satisfied with the profits of the vicarage, which were 
(hen valued at 27/. 5i. 2d. per annum." 
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Barking Abbey was sumodered to Ueniy VIII. iir 
Norember, l5Sg, when an annual pennon of 200 
marks was granted to Dorothy Barley, the last abbess^ 
and various smaller pensions to the nuns, who were 
then SO in number. The site of the conventual build- 
ings, with the demesne lands of the abbey, were 
granted, by Edward VI. to Edward Fynes, Lord Clin* 
ton, who the next day conveyed them to Sir Richard 
Sackville. Since that period they have passed through 
various families to the widow of the late Joseph Ked^ 
ing, esq. The manor of Barking, whieh probably 
formed part of the original endowment of the abbey,^ 
continued in the crown from the dissolution till the 
year l628, when Charles L sold it to Sir Thomas 
Fanshaw, for the sum of 2000^. reserving a fee-farm 
rent of \6ol. which is now payable to the Sail of 
Sandwich. The manor has become tlie property of 
Edward Hulse, esq. in right of Bfary, his wife, niece 
to the late Smart Lethieullier, esq. who obtained it by 
purchase in the year 1754* Tht whole reveniies c^ 
the abbey, according to Speed, were valued, on the 
suppression, at lj064/. 6i. 2id. annually. 

The Jbbey church, and conventual buUdings, occupied 
an extensive plot of ground, though hardly any re- 
mains are now standing. The site of the former may 
be seen just without the north wall of the present 
churchyard. Mr. LethieuUier, by employing persons 
to dig among the ruins, procured a ground plan of this 
edifice, from which it appears to have been constructed 
on the general plan of cathedral churches. The whole 
length, from east to west, was 1^0 feet; the lengtii 
of the choir, 60 feet ; the length of the transept, I50 
feet ; the breadth of the nave and side aisles, 44 feet ; 
the breadth of the transept, 28 feet; the diameter of 
the base of the columns that supported the roof waa 
eight feet and a half. Among the ruins, an ancient 
fibula and a gold ring have been found; both at 
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whidi (the fblriiier from its legendB^ the Litter fh>m 
the sahitatbti of the Virgin Mary, engraven on it) 
seem to have belonged to some of the inmates of the 
convent 

At the entrance of Barking churchyard is an ancient 
square embattled gateway, with octagonal turrets, also 
embattled, rising from the ground on each side. The 
entrance arch is pointed ; above it is a niche, with a 
canopy and pinnacles. The apartment over the en«- 
trance is, in an old record, named, " The chapel of 
the Holy Rood lofte atte-gate, edified to the honour of 
Almighty God, and of the Holy Rood." Against the 
wall in this chapel is a representation of the Holy 
Rood, or crucifixion, in alto-relievo. This structure is 
generally called Fire- Bell-Gate, from its anciently con- 
taining a bell, which Mr. Lysons imagines to have 
been used as a curfew-bell. 

The parochial church, dedicated to St. Margaret, 
consists of a nave, a chancel, a south aisle, two north 
aisles, running parallel to each other the whole length 
of the building ; and a square embattled tower, stand* 
ing at the west end. Against the south wall of the 
chancel is a monument to the memory of Sir Chatles 
Montagu, brother of the first Earl of Manchester, who 
died in l625, at the age of 6l. The figure of Sir 
Charles is represented sitting in a tent, with his head 
reclined upon a desk, on which are his helmet and 
gauntlets: the entrance of the tent is guarded by 
sentinds, and near it stands a page with his horse. 
Various other monuments, and many funeral inscrip- 
tions, are contained in this structure j and near the 
steps of a small chapel, at the east end of the north 
aisle, is a marble slab, with a mutilated epitaph, sup- 
posed, by Mr. LethieuUier, to have been inscribed in 
memory of Mauritius, who was made bishop of London 
in the year 1087* Mr. Itjsona admits it to be of thtft 
age, but imagines it to have commemorated the in^- 
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ment of some odier pcnoo, who was buried durinf^ 
Ibe bithop'f fife. The rmnains of the inncriptiop aie 
mIoIIowb: 



, . . . AVBICII En LURDOIIEIISK AtfGIYB AbBB DB . 



Three dumtries were founded here previous to the 
diwolotioo i but they do not appear to have aoy par- 
ticnkr endowments. The church itself was impro- 
priated to the abbejj and the vicar was dieted by the 
lady abbess. 

A spadoos and convenient workhouse was built at 
Barking in 1787# under the powers of an act of par- 
liament obtained the preceding year : within this are 
apartments appropriated to the education of poor chil- 
dren. The above act contains some regulations re- 
electing the wharf at Barking Creek> on the river 
Rodingy which was made navigable to Ilford about the 
year l/dO. Near the wharf is a very large flour mill 
that formerly belonged to Barking Abbey. The river 
flows in two branches on the west side of the town. 
The fishing trade is carried on to a very considerable 
^ctent^ and furnishes employment for many of the in« 
habitants. 

The market-house was built by Queen Elizabeth ; 
and» together wi^ the market-place, was granted, by 
Charles I. in 16169 to Samuel and John Jones, who 
the same year conveyed them to Thomas Fanshaw and 
others. In l6jg, Sir Thomas Fanshaw gave the profits 
of the market, and of an annual fair, to the poor of 
the parish ; but the tolls are now of little value, being 
let, since the decline of the market, for 10^ per an- 
num. The parish of Barking is divided into four 
wards, each of which has distinct office^. Several 
Saxon coins, among which was one of King Buigred, 
are mentioned by Mr. Lysons to have been found 
towards the south-east part of the town, in the early 
part ct the last century. To this place, William the 
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Couqueror ratired some tune after his ooromftioii, till 
he had completed the strong holds in the city of 
London^ raised to check the instability and power of 
the proud citizens; and hither it was that the two 
great Barls of Mercia and Northumberland came and 
ewore fealty to him. 

Sevend hundred acres of land in Barking, and the 



This mansion is associated by tradition with the gun- 
powder-plot : one account asserting that the 0Qnspira« 
tors held their meetings here ; and another, that it 
was the residence of Lord Monteagle when he received 
the letter that led to the discovery. Previous to the 
dissolution, the manor of 'Eastbury was parcel of the 
possession of Barking Abbey $ it now .belongs to the 
Sterry family. 

Turning frdm Barking towards the high road^ w^ 
pMS East and West Ham. 

East Ham, as the name imports, is the most easterly 
of the two. The church here» dedicated to St Mary 
Magdaleoy was given by John de Lancaster to the 
abbey at Stratford Langthome. This structure is 
small, but the walls on each side the chancel ere of 
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an cstraonUoary thJdmeM) and andies of Indftnlr d 
wreath-work on the north and sooth make it appear 
as if tiiere had been two aides. It at preseat consists 
of a nave and two chancels. The upper is semi-dr^ 
colar at the west end, and has narrow pointed win* 
dows. On the south wall of the lower cbancd are 
sereral Saxon arches with zig-zag omameats. Bdund 
the communion table is a handsome monument (tf 
black and white marble, protected by iron palisadoes»tD 
the memory of Edward Nevill, Lord Latimer, supposed 
to have been the seventh Earl of Westmorland of that 
family : the effigies represent the Earl and his Ladyv 
Jane, Countess of Westmoreland, in kneeling attitudes. 
This tomb consists of the two effigies, large as life, 
with a pedestal between them, upon which are placed 
two books, and before this lies an helmet, signifying 
that the deceased had been a warrior. In the front of 
the tomb seven children also appear in kneeling atti* 
tndes, and behind the two principal figures, the in- 
scription is very long, and in a kind of metre, quite 
in the homely phrase of the early part of the reign of 
James I. 

Dr. Stukeley, the celebrated antiquary, is buried in 
thb churchyard; he died in March 1765. It is saklj 
the spot for his interment was chosen by himsdf, 
during a visit to the Rev. Mr. Sims, when the latter 
was vicar of this parish : at the Doctor's request, no 
monument was erected, nor any distinction, excepting 
that of the turf being laid smoothly over his grave* 
From this churchyard, there is a good view into Kent. 

The charitable benefactions here left by the Latimer 
femily and others are considerable The mansion 
house of East Ham fiumels, which stands near the 
London road, has been in the families of Bumel, Lovdl^ 
Handio, Huogerford, Beckwitli, Hervey, Mildmay, 
Edwards, Gore, and Uenniker. 

The tenants of the manor of East Ham are obligsd 
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to. treat and eatertaiii those of the other manon of 
Wtest Ham» West Ham Buraels, and Plaiz. The 
origio of this custom is said to be this: ^vhen ^e lord 
of those manors was taken prisoner in France^ and 
sent to his tenants for relief, the tenants of all the 
others complied* those only of East Ham refusings so 
that> to punish them for their disobedience^ he laid 
this harden upon them. Tliis, whether correct or 
4itherwise, is the tradition. 

The hamlet of Green-street is about a mile north- 
west of the churdi. A part of Kent> in the parish of 
Woolwich, lies on this side of the river^ and divides 
this parish from the Thames. 

The ancient manor-house here^ with a bride tower 
adjoining, aocord»g to tradition, was for some time 
the place of confinement for Anna Boleyn $ but this 
tale is rejected, because the tower is of more modem 
4ate« The mansion supposed to have been the re- 
sidence of the NeviUs afterwards belonged to Sir 
Francis Holcroft, and stiH later to the Gerrards. It 
has since passed through various families. The spring 
here, called Miller's Well, is extremely good, has never 
been known to be fix>zen, or to vary in its height either 
in smnmer or winter. 

West Ham. The manors of East and West Ham> 
Wood Orange and Platz, at the time of the Survey, 
belonged to Robert Gemon. The manor of West Ham 
was part of tiie dowry of Catherine of Portugal, Queen 
of King Charies II. 5 but before her decease, in the 
year 1705, King William had granted a 99 years lease 
of it to the Hon. (xeorge Booth, at a reserved rent, 
which was afterwards remitted. 

West Ham had formeriy a market, from a charter 
granted to Richard de^onffichet in 1253, whose an* 
cestor, William de Montfichet, had built an abbey at 
Stratford Langthome in this parish in 1135, and en* 
dowed it with West Ham and other estates. On the 
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di88olalion it of course became the properly of the 
crown } but^ as before observed, has since been divided 
and passed through many families. The abbey was 
foonded for Cistercian monks, and dedicated to the 
Vii^n Mary and all SainU. This house, according 
to Leland, *' first sett among the low marishes, was 
after with sore fludes defacyd, and removed to a cell or 
graunge longynge to it« caullyd Uurgestede in Estsex, 
a mile or more from Billerica. Thes monks remained 
at Burgebtede untyl entrete was made that they might 
have sum heipe otherwyse. Then one of the Richards, 
Kings of England, toke the ground and abbay of 
Stratford into his protection, and re-edify inge it, 
brought the foresaide monks agayne to Stratford, 
where amonge the marshes they re-inhabityd." 

In the year 1307 the abbot of Stratford Langthome 
was summoned to parliament : and in 1335, John de 
Bohun, Earl of Hereford and Essex, High Constable 
)f England, was buried in the abbey. On the dis- 
solution its annual revenues were valued at 652/. 3i. 
H(L and its possessions were granted by Henry VIII. 
to Sir Peter Mewtes, or Mantes, who had been ambas- 
sador to the court of France. Henry Meautes, esq. a 
descendant of Sir Peter, alienated the site of the abbey 
with the abbey mills, and 240 acres of land, to Sir John 
Nulls in the year 1633. Since that period, it has been 
possessed by different families. Margaret, the un- 
fortunate Countess of Salisbury, whom Henry VIIL 
caused to be beheaded in her old age on a charge of 
treason, appears to have resided within the precincts 
of the abbey about the period of its dissolution. The 
chief remains of the monastic buildings, now standing, 
are a brick gateway and an ornamented arch, which 
appear to have been the entrance to the chapel. 
*' The foundations of the convent," Mr. Lysons ob- 
serves, '^were dug up and removed by the present 
proprietor ; in doing which, no antiquities worthy of 
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tfote were found/ except a auaXL onyx seal, with the 
Impress of a griffin set in silTer, witk the fcXkrmng 
legexidf * Nuncio vobii gaudium ei saluiem,* perhaps the 
priory seal of one of the abbots/' The site of the 
buildings was moated, and contained about sixteen 
acres : the abbey stood about three furlongs south-^ 
west from the present church. This edifice is spacious, 
consisting of a nave, olianceU and side ables to both : 
at the west end is a square tower, serenty^^four feet in 
height. Several persons of eminence have been buried 
In the interior^ where there are several handsome mo- 
numents. George Edwards^ esq. F.ItS. interred in 
this churchyard^ was born at Stratford Langthome, 
and became celebrated for his acquaintance with na- 
tural history, particularly that of birds : besides various 
papers in the Philosophical Transactions^ he published 
seven quarto volumes on subjects in natural history, 
more than 600 of which had never been described 
before. He died in the year 1773 at the age of 81. 

Adjoining to the Adam and Eve tea-gardens is one 
of the stone arches of the abbey, where the ground has 
been much raised, and in the garden was a stone coffin 
dug up in 1770. Mr. Holbrook, the proprietor of the 
field adjoining this house, after having built walls with 
some of the stones dug up, sold large quantities of 
tiiem to considerable advantage. A stable in the same 
field had formerly been used as a chapel. The demesne 
belonging to this abbey in the parish of West Ham 
included 1500 acres, and they had manors in other 
counties. This abbey was bound to maintain the 
bridge at Bow. 

' Numerous benefactions have been appropriated to 
charitable purposes in this parish. In 1723 a cha- 
rity school was instituted for ten boys ; but the en- 
dowments having been greatly increased by bequests 
from different persons, forty boys atid twenty girls 
are now educated and dothed^ and on leaving the 
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sohodl veoeive five pounds esdi m an iwrailice £m t 
the expenses ere defrayed with the interest of the 
capital, aided by voluntary gifts and ooUect|ona madf 
at an annual charity sermon. A school for clothing 
mad educating ft^rty poor girb has also been established 
in this parish, under the iiyunctions of a will, dated 
1761, of Mrs. Sarah BonnelU who left 3000^. in va* 
nous stocks fbr these purposes. West Ham parish is 
divided into three wards, bearing th^ appellations of 
Church-street, Stratford Langthorne, and Plaistow. 

The West Ham water* works, built on the river JLea» 
are worked by a steam and a water-engine ; ond sufqply 
the villages of Stratford Langthoroe, Bromley, Bow, 
Stepney, Bethnal Green, and the lower part of White* 
AttpeL 

We now join the road just before we arrive at Strat* 
fbrd, at whidi place our present excursion ends, 

Plaistow is a village in the parish of West Ham, 
and lies south of the church. It gives the name of 
Plaistow Levels to the tract of low land between the 
mouth of the river Lea and Ham Creek, extending to 
tin banks of the Thames. 

Uptow is another village in the parish of West 
Ham. Here is Upton Haute. 

Stratford, properly so called, is the last village in 
Basex, being divided from Middlesex by Bow Bridge. 
It is three miles and a half from London. It has 
greatly increased of late years in houses and inha» 
bitants, every vacancy being in a manner fiUed up, 
with the addition of two little hamlets, as they may be 
called, on the forest side of the town -, namely, Marjf* 
land Point and the Gravel PUe^ one focing the road to 
Woodford and Epping, and the other that of llford* 
The nearer part of Stratfbrd has also been joined to 
Bow in spite of rivers, canals, and marshy gnmads» 
and the same increase is now observable about West 
Ham, Plaistow, Upton, &e. 
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The cdebnited Bow Bridge crosses the river Lea 
near the Yillage of Stratford, about two miles to the 
east of London^ on the great Essex road. Stow, 
Leland, and other writers concur in ascribing the first 
erection of this bridge to Maud, or Matilda, the Queen 
of Henry I. ; as well as in the derivation of its name of 



these and what the latter collected from passengers by 
way of alms, he kept the bridges in repair. In this 
duty he was succeeded by his son William, who, by 
the assistance of Robert Passelew, the chief justice in 
the time of Henry 111. obtained these tolls: viz. of 
every cart carrying com, wood, coal, &c. one penny ; 
of every one carrying iasel, twopence ; and of one car- 
rying a dead Jew, eightpence ! He also put up a bar 
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with locks on Lockebreggs ; but Philip Basset and the 
abbot of Wakham having broke the bar rather thaa 
pay toll, the bridges and causeway remained unre- 
paired. After this, Eleanor, Queen of Henry IIL> 
caused them to be mended at her own chaige by 
WHliam the keeper of her own chapel] tbey were 
afterwards kept m repair by William de Carleton, till 
a new agreement between the abbess of Barking and 
the abbot of West Ham was made for that purpose. 

In the seventeenth century the tenants of the abbey 
lands seemed very unwilling to fulfil their agre^nent ; 
for in 1601, an information was laid in the King's 
Bench against Buckridge and others for not repairing 
a highway in their tenure between Stratford and Bow. 
It was tried at the bar by an Essex jury. The evidence 
for the king was, that Maud, the Queen of Henry I., 
built this bridge. &C.5 that at the dissolution, the 
Stratford abbey lands being vested in the crown^ were 
granted to Sir Peter Mewtis, who held them charged 
for the repairing of this highway 5 and from him by 
several mesne assignments tbey came to the defend- 
ants : these facts being proved, the possessors of the 
abbey lands were ordered to abide by the tenure. 

The many necessary reparations Bow Bridge has 
undergone in a course of centuries, make it impossible 
to say what part of the original structure is at this 
time remaining. The present bridge consists of three 
arches, and bears evident marks of antiquity. By 
the cut made from the river Lea over the meadows 
and low grounds about forty years ago, several milea 
were saved in the course of the navigation to Ware in 
Hertfordshire. 
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EXCURSION HI. 

jFVdwi ChehMfbrd thraygh Cttp Elm, the Lordship, 
OxneyGrem,Co6k''8MiUGremj Norton Heaik^ 
High OngoTj Boddingworth Mill, Tyler's Green, 
Weald Gullet, Epping, Ixmghton Green, Wood- 
fyrd WeUs, Woodford, Snareshrodk, and Whips 
Cross, to Lea Bridge. 



, Roxwell- street, on the right of the road from Roxwell 
church to Skreens. 
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Newland Hall is a manor that was fbnner)]r ii ^Qa 
of itself, and is exempt from the imyment of tithe. It 
bdonged before the Conquest to King Harold ; and in 
the reign of Henry VUI. was one of that monarch's 
places of retirement in this county tor licentious puN 
poses. On the left of the road from Boyton Cross to 
Mai^garet Roding is a large venerable old mansion, 
and behind it a fine piece of water ; and formerly be- 
tween this and the house there w&s a chapel. A con- 
siderable family, in the year 1210, were in possession 
of this manor, and took their name from it. The 
church is a good building of stone, with a wooden 
turret at the west end, and contdns three bells ; the 
inside is very neat, and contuns some excellent monu- 
mental inscriptions, particularly upon the Bramstonei 
family. 

Shellow Bowels lies to the west of Roxwell, and 
contains but few houses. The name in old records is 
written variously to distinguish it from Shelly, near 
Ongar, and has also had an additional name almost 
ever since the Conquest, as Boels Jocdyn, Torrell, &c. 
from the different families who have been the suc- 
cessive o The church, dedicated to St. Peter 

and Paul. iiinous, was rebuilt in the year 1754 

by a brii ^he assistance of the neighbouring 

gentry, { ly Thomas Branston, esq. It is u 

small, ne edifice, and a cupbla at the west end 

contains < 

Berne R8 Roding. This place, commonly called 
Bemish Roding, is about a mile north of Shellow 
Bowels, and is the most southern of the six villages 
bearing the name of Roding. The only manor here is 
Bemers HaUy and the manor-house is a little south of 
the church. The Bemers fcunily held this estate from 
the time of the Survey till IdSS^ when Sir James 
Bemers was impeached as one of the evil counsellors 
of Richard, and was on that account imprisoned and 
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beheadei. Tlie charch here k small, and has a wooden 
turret and one bell. 

Rtttuming to the rOad we notice Willingale Dou 
mod WilMngale Spain. 

WiLiiNOiiLE SvAiN derives its name from the an- 
cient hmWy of De Ispanta, who owned Spain? s Hall 
Hi Great Yeldaiiii and in Finchingfield. Here are two 
manors, WillingBle Spain and Mynchens. The man>- 
iion of the first is about half a mile east of the church 
Upon the right on the road to Ingatestone. At the 
survey this manor belonged to Alan Fergant, and his 
under teiiant> Henrey de Ispania. The manor-house 
of 

Mynchens is about a mile south of the church. The 
estate originally belonged to the Scroop fiamily ; but 
was afterwards in the possession of the monastery of 
Cleikenwell. At the suppression it was given to Sit* 
Richard Rich. The church is small, and stands in the 
same churchyard with that of Willingale Dou. The 
altar-piece was the gift of William Brocket, esq. In 
a small wooden belfVy are two bells. In the chancel 
against the south wall is a small monument con- 
structed of vellum, framed with wood, enclosed within 
a wooden door, on the exterior of which is painted th^ • 
arms of the Bewsies. Opening of this the spectator ii 
presented with an inscription on vellum, giving an ac- 
count of the lives and deaths of the children of Ed- 
ward Bewsey, D. D. and Jane his wife. The doctor 
was rector of the parish, and died in l642. 

Tarells Hall is about three-quarters of a mile north 
of the church, lliis estate gave name to the Torell 
family, who are the most ancient owners of it upon 
record since the general survey. 

The church of Willingale Dou consists of a nave and 
chancel tiled. At the west end is a square tower, and 
from the churchyard a pleasant prospect all over the 
Rodings. The church oontains several monumental 
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inscripdoiis to the memorj of the Wisemaas, Coka^ 
Salter8> &e. 

Warden^B HaU, about half a mile soath from the 
churchy is a lai^^ neat, brick edifice, with oflSoeSy a 
garden^ and fish-ponds. The name of this seat is snp- 
posed to have been a corruption from Wanton^ a family 
that enjoyed it about the year 1349. About l63.4» 
having passed to Robert Cole> esq. and from him to 
Sir John Salter, kat. and alderman of London, the 
latter rebuilt the manor*house of Warden Hall, and 
much improved the roads about it. He was also a 
benefactor to the churches of Willingale, having buUt 
a neat and spacious gallery in each* This estate after* 
wards passed by the marriage of his daughter to 
William Mills, esq. 

We now join the road at Norton Heath, where we 
observe the seat of John Searle, esq. called ToreUt 
Reddings. 

Norton Mamoevillb is at a short distance to the 
right of the road, and is supposed to have derived its 
name from its situation with respect to Ongar : the 
addition of MandeviUe was from Ralph Mandeville» 
and to distinguish it from Cold Norton in Dengey 
hundred. The church is small, and without monument 
or inscription. 



END OP VOL. I. 



T. DAVISON, umukuxhnuEn, wmTcmiABs, LomMm. 
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Asnngdon haD, 1S6. 
Areitiey, 163; church and ancient 
inacripdona, 163. 

B. 

Bacona with Flonea, 49. 

■ , manor-houae of the, at 
Dengcy, 117. 

Baddow, Tillage of great, 1 5. 

Barking, 170; abbey, hittoiyo^ 
171 to 178; chuichyard, an- 
cient gateway at, 179 ; church, 
1 79 ; diantriei, 1 80 ; workhouse 
at, 180; creek, 180; market- 
houae, 180; potatoe grounds 
near, 181. 

Barling, 139. 

Barrett, Lennard, Sir T., seat of, 
162. 

Barstable hall, 131. 

▼OL. I. 



Basiklon, 131 ; church, 131 . 
Beaumont, 99 ; church at, 9.9. 
Beke hall, 132. 
Beleigh abbey, account of; 30. 
Bellas house, 162. 
Bemfleet, south, 144. 
'■ , north, 145. 
Bentley* great, 100 ; mansion* 

house at, 100; curious custom 

in the manor of, 100. 
— — , little, 100; haU at, 100; 

diurch at, 100. 
Bemers Boding, 190. 
BiUericay, 128; church, 129. 
Birch castle, 55. 
Bishop Bonner, residence o(f 56. 
Blunt's Walls, 129 ; part of a 

Roman forti6cation, 129. 
Boadicea, Queen of the Britons, 

death and defeat of, 60. 
Boreham, 20 ; Boreham house, 

21, 22. 
Borough, the^ or Barrow Hills, 26. 
Bouchiers Hall or Little Ford- 
ham, 52 ; estate left at for the 

poor, how applied, 53 ; ancient 

chapel at, 53. 
Bow bridge, 187 ; first erection 

of aacribed to Maud or Matilda, 

Queen of Hep. L, 187, 188. 
Bowers Gifford, 145. 
Boyton hall, 189. 
Bradjfield, 104 ; manaion-house at, 

104. 
Bradwell, 48 ; fine monument in 

the church belonging to the 

Maxiea, 48. 
hall, 48. 
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Bndw^ IIS; lodge, 116; 

chordi. 117. 
Bnh«D kaD, 101. 
Braxinl grc^ 39 ; dkmA, ^, 
lodge, the amtiVaa 

Da Cane, CK}. 39, 4a 
Brentwood, 149; antiquttj «f the 

Crown inn at, ISa 
Brett's baO, 99. 
Brockbolca, 115. 
Brmnley, great and fitde, 100. 

i great, 101 ; dwrdi H, 

101; baU at. 101; lodge, the 

•eat of Henrjr Janctt, esq., 

101. 
Bulpbam, I5S. 
Bomham, 118; dmch, 118; 

ball, 118. 
Borated Grange^ naaaoo-boi'Se, 

l*i9. 
Botabury, 125. 

BjTcknacre, 131 ; cbnrcb, mooo- 
(in, 121. 
.V priory, acconnt of, 35. 



Can ban, 97. 

Canedown, 137. 

ban, 137. 

Canvey Island, 144. 

CbadweU, 158; cborch, 158; 
caverns at; 159. 

Cbebnsford, denvatioB m ute 
name, 6; manor dC, 7; streets, 
7 ; the sbire ball, 7, 8 ; cfaurch 
of St. Mary, 8, 9 ; free gram- 
mar sdiool, 9 ; bridge rebuOt, 

• 9; scbool-bouse, 9; county 
gai>l, 9, 10 ; country surround- 
ing, pleasaatncss oC 10; bar- 
raidks, 10, 11. 

Chicbe St. Osytb, 96 ; remains 
of the noUe priory at, 96, 97 ; 
cburcb and monuroenti, 97* 

Chicbestcf ball, 132. 

Cbildenfitcb, 149. 

Chipping WO, 23 ; residence of 
the IUt. Andrew Downes, 25. 

Oactons, the, great and little, 97. 

Coggeshall, 43 ; ancient abbey o^ 
43. 45 ; Roman Tilla (fiscoVered 
here, 4J ; distinction between 
great and little, 44< 



Colchester, deighM sitntioo aC 
59. 80 ; Ibrm aad dirertioo of the 
principal stfeds, 59; nnmber 
of pariihes, 59. 72 ; mdoabtedly 
tfaeCamnlodnn of the Ro- 
mans, 59, 60 ; Ro 



,6l,62;i 

i,62;calUCobe 
CcMtcr Mder the Sasms, 63 ; 
■asprwtemeaC at, mda thw 
Danes, 63; ^ principal r^ 
sUeMeefEadoDl^iiler,63;be- 
sieged by sb army af fisreigners 
under Ciig John. 63; tabes 
^ by Saker. mid 
d,63;tdkcBfayPkiMe 
, 63 ; iipuatd to the at- 
tacks af Lionel de Bndcaham, 
64; famishes ships to bbckade 
Cabis, 64; visitad by Heniy 
VL, 64; inhabitants ti al- 
teched to Li4y Jane Grey, 64 ; 
" by a diversity ti 
64 ; vain al- 
^^— Hf* to euBfftnee fay pcrsecu- 
tioo, 64 ; teneto of the Family 
of Love preached here, 64, 65 ; 
expense of the burgesses aa 
account of Queen Mary. 65 ; 
accession of Queen Eliaabetb. 
ikw lunat e tor the inhabitants of, 
65 ; bencfiu obtained by the 
peojile in consequence of per- 
secution in the Low Countries, 
65; declares against Charles L, 
65 ; Sir Charles Lucas and Lord 
Goring arrive at, 66; arrival 
ot Fairfiuc be&re^ and oom- 
mencemenl of the fiunous siege, 
66; converted Into a blockade. 
67 ; ezecutibn of Sir Charles 
Lucas and Sir George LUe 
at, 67; contributions imposed 
upon. 67 ; circumference if the 
waSU of, G3; gates and p«tems, 
and how defended. 68 ; two 
rude Roman sculptures in the 
walls of, 68 ; remains of the 
castle at. 68 to 72 ; St. John's 
ahhty at. 72 ; history of. 73 ; 
buri^-place of the Lucas family 
at, 74 ; monastery of Cnitched 
Friars at. 74 ; rery ohl houae 
at, remarks on by Morant, 75 ; 
at, 75, 76, 77, 78 ; 
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St Botol|>h't priorv At, 78; 
St Mtiy Magdalen^g hospital, 
79 ; lines of contnTilUtion and 
forts, 80; riTerColneaiid bridges 
at, 80; the Hythe, 80; n^ 
Ibrt, 81 ; numerous emhelKsh- 



81 ; seaU in the vidnilj of, 81. 
Cold Norton, and haO, 130. 
Convent, the first estabUsbed in 

this Idogdom, 171. 
Copferd, 6$; hall, 56; cfauidi, 

56, 57 ; sldns of Danaa nailed 

to the church doors, 57. 
Coptfold hall, 112. 
Com-miUs, large, on the Chekner 

and Blacfcwater, II. 
GorriRgfaam, 156} singular tenure 

of. 156. 
Cranbam. and ball, 154. 
Creasing. 41 ; church of, ancient 

monument in, 41. 
CridriCt R. A. esq., seat of, 127. 
Criclcsea and ban, 118. 
Crix, the, residence of Samuel 

Shaen, esq. 22. 
Custom, a singular, in the manor 

ofNewlands,24. 

D. 

Pagnams, 151. 

Dagenham, 153 ; breach, embank- 
m^t of, 153. 

Dale haU, 103. 

Danbury, 31 ; one of the highest 
eminences in Essex, 31 ; ancient 
history, 31 ; spire of the church 
consumed 1^ ugbtdbig. 32. 

— ^' - place, 32 ; effigies in 
the church ai, 33. 

Dedbam, 101 ; free grmmar- 
school, 101 ; church, 102. 

^^^y» 117; hall, and church, 
117. 

Dover Court, 105 ; miraculous 
rood in the church at, 105. 

Downham. 130. 

Dr. Stukely, the celebrated anti- 
quary, where buried, 182. 

Dunton,146. 



Eastbury house, 181. 



East Donyland hall, the seat of 
FhiUp Havens, esq. 94 

Ham, 181 ; church at, 181 ; 

ancient manor-house at, tbe 
^ace of confinement for Anna 
Bofeyn, 103. 

*— Homdon, 148 ; church, 
148. 

Mersey, ancient histoiy, 88. 

— — Thorpe, 56. 

Tilbury, 160; church, 160. 

Eastwood, 142. 

lodge, 142. 

Edwards, Geom, esq., a cele- 
brated naturaUst, 185. 

Edwin's haU. 121. 

Elmsted, hall and park, 95. 

Erkenwald, (St) account of, 171. 

Eagres, 50. 

Etbelbufgfa, first abbess of Bark- 
Ing, 172. 



F. ' 

Falkboum hall, the sett of J. C 

Bullock, esq. 25. 
Fange, 145. 

Feering and Gore pits, 42, 43. 
Felix hall, 42. 
Fits house, 55. 
Forbiag, and haU. 157. 
Fordham, and hall, 53. 
Foulton ball, 105. 
Fawlty, 37 ; salt works at, 37. 
Frating, and hall, 95. 
Frieming, 112. 
Frinton, and hall, 98. 



Garland, L. P., esq., seat of, 104. 
Geddy ball, 97. 
Gideaball,152. 
Goldhaager, 36 ; hall, 37. 
Goldsmith, Dr., his residence, 17. 
Grant, James, esq., seat of, 127. 
Great Firch, 56. 
Great Bursted, 129. 

■ church, 129. 

— Oakley ball, 99. 

Tey, 49 ; church of, 50. 

Wigborough and hamlet, 

88,89. 
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Greemtead* 94» 

Greys Thunxxk, 161 ; diurdi, 
161. 

H. 

HackweU, cfamrch aod hall, 13& 

Hadldgb, 143. 

cattle, 143. 

church, 144. 

Hanburj, Osgood, eaq^ aeat of, 
at Oldfield Grange, 48. 

Haoningfield, east and west, 113; 
church at, 1 15. 

Hare lodge, 152. 

Harris, Colonel, seat of, 81. 

Harwich. 105 ; Ibrtificatioaa of, 
106; local government of, 106; 
Roman coins found at, 106; 
church, and moouments, 107 ; 
capacious harbour, 107 ; light- 
houses, 1 10 ; a watering place, 
108 ; cliff; 109 ; entrance of the 
harbour commanded by Land- 
guard fort, 1 10. 

Uaseleigh, 35 ; church ait 35. 

Hatfield Pererell, 21 ; prioiy, 22. 

Havering atte Bower, 165. 

Hayes, mansion-liouse gf the 
manor of, 120. 

Heatky, rI, esq., seaWtf, 128. 

Helena, the Empress, atdKihed t« 
Colchester, 62, 63. 

Heron hall, remains of, 147. 

Heybridge, 26 ; ancient Msne of, 
and bridge, 26, 27 ; failed 
causeway near, 27. 

Highlands, house ao called. III. 

Highwood quarter, the sett of a 
hermitage, 15. 

HiU house, 55. 119. 

Hockley, 133 ; halls, 133 ; churcb, 
134. 

Holland, great and Httle^ 97. 

Homchurch, 153; church, 153. 

Homdon, east, 148 ; church, 146. 

, west, 148. 

Hemdon en the hill, 156; chvrch 
at, 156. 

Home, John de, esq^ aeat o^ 59. 

Hovels, Hotfield, or Holvile, 45. 

Hurlock, Rev. L F., seat of, 
Rookery, Dedham, 102. 

Hutton, 128. 

Hyde hall, 122. 



mbrd, 168; adMpebyhi Bvk- 

iug parish, 169. 
Inpeyball,195. 
Ingatestooe, 1 19 ; chmch at, no- 

nunMBtsin,112; hall, 112. 
Ingrave, 147 ; church, 147. 
Inundation, a great, of the Thanes, 

174. 
Inwofth, 42 ; small andeat porch 

at, 42; moaaie pt fc m ea t in 

tbcebwchat,^. 



,41; 



oi;42. 



P. Ci, osqif Mat oSf 
111. 

Lahidonrl46; ch«<ch,146. 

LalUng hall, 119. 

Land^Mi)dfert,110. 

Landmer hall, 98. 

Langdon hills» 145. 

Langenhoe, 82. 

I^ngham, 102; hall, 102; church, 
102. 

Lang£otd,26. 

I«atrhingdon, 1 19. 

Laurence, (St) ha% 114. 

Lawibrd,l02. 

Layer Mamey, MMteat Ualory of, 
91; hall at, 91, 92; eomrerted 
into a ftrm-booae, 92; c e ie g c 
at, finioded by William de 
Mamey, 92; artificial mount 
or keep of acastle at, 92. 

Breton, 92, 93. 

deUHaye,93. 

——Cross, 93. 

Leaden, 58. 

Leigh, 143 ; church, 148. 

Little Birch hall, 55. 

., Cogffeshall, 45; haO, 45; 

comniimication be t w e e n , and 
Great, 46; abbey, 46. 

Odcley hall. 99. 

Dford chuRh, 16S 

ments in, 169. 

Tey. 50. 
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Little nttoock, 161. 
_ Wigborougb, 89. 
Luwdy iolm, eiq., retideiloe cK, 
36. 



Maldon, 27; aacient fortificft- 
tiont al»S7» 28; andcBt hittory 
of, 28; attacked by the Danei, 
28; fint cbaiter gimted to, 
28 ; custom of Borough Bagliah 
pn^riult at, 28; bnildfaig% and 
trade of, 28 ; diurch, the prin- 
cipal, 29 ; towDOudl at, 29 ; 
Sc Mary** church at, 2^; 
grammar school and library, 
29; charitable butitntions at, 
29 ; Flume, Dr. Thomas^ his 
benefactions, 29, 30. 
Manning, Alderman, esq., seat of, 

the OroTe, Dedham, 102. 
Manningtree, 103. 
Margaretting Street, 112. 
Mark's hall, 48. 

Tey, 50; hall, 51 ; churdi, 

51. 
Mark's ban, 94. 
Masonett's, the seat of — — - 

Hayes, es()., 113. 
Maud or Matilda, account of; 187. 
Mayland, and hall, 119. 
Mersey Island, its antiquity and 
importance, 82, 83 ; the re- 
sidence of tiie Count of the 
Saxon shore, 83 ; possesses 
many natural beauties, 83 ; 
how divided, 83 ; ancient history 
of , 83 ; account of a veiy fine 
tcssflatiM^ pavement discovered 
at, 84, 85, 86, 87; manors and 
mansion-houses at, 87, 88; pas- 
sage into low water, how sop- 
ported, 88. 
Messing, 54 ; east window of the 
church at, 54 ; eflKgies and in- 
•oiiptions in, 55. 
Michdstow bill, 104. 
Miland, 81. 

Mildmay, Sir Thomas, knt. man- 
sion of, 13. 

■, Sir Henry, monument 
to the memory of, 15, 16. 
Mills, John, est}., jun*, seat of, 
at Lexden paris, 59* 



Mistley, 103; hall and church, 

104. 
Monastic buildings, chief remains 

of,atWestHam, 184, 185. 
Monteomery, Sir John, militaiy 

exj^U of, 49. 
Moose ball, vulgariy called More 

hall, 94. 
Moose ban, new, 99- 
Moolsham ball, 11; Bladcfriars 

at, 12; chapel, 12; ahnsbonses, 

12. 
Mountnessmg, 126 ; mansbn- 

house at, 126. 
Mucking, 158 ; church, moou- 

ments in, 158. 
Mundon, 113; church at, 114 

hall, 114. 
Mynchens, 191. 



N. 

Nevendon, 131. 

Newhall, 17, 18, 19. 

New house, or Whitehouse fium, 
90 

Kewiandhall,190. 

Koke ball, 164. 

— ^ church, 164. 

North Fambridge, and haU, 120. 

Norton Mandeville, 192. 

Nuns of Barking, their order, 
privileges, hous&ld, diet, ser- 
vices due to, 176, 177. 



Oakley, great and little, 99. 
Oakendon, north and south, 155* 

church, 155. 

Old and New ball, manor of. 99. 
Orset, 158; church, 158. 
Over HaU, 101. 

Owen, Dr., a vicar of CoggeshaU, 
47. 



P. 

Paglesham, 138. 

Papilloo, ■ ■ , esq., seat of, 59. 

Pattiswick, 47 ; ball, 48. 
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PeUoii,82. 

Pickle, mode of burying in, of 

what date, 34. 
PStjey, 145. 
Phiatow, 18C. 
Priory at St. Oiyth, teat of F. 

Naaao, eaq. 97. 
Prittlewdl, 142. 
- ^_^_j ■' church, 142. 
Ptarfleet, 162; powder mMannea 

at, 162. 
Purieigh, 35 ; pleasing and ex- 

teadwe pnMpect from, 35; 



church 



'■ j proapect f 
of, 36; haU, 



36. 



lUinbam, 164; church, 164. 
Raleigh, 132 ; earthworks belong, 
ing to the ancient castle at, 
1^2; church, 133. 
Ranuden Cray. 130. 
— church, 130. 

— Bdl hous^ ISO. 

Ramsey, 104; church, 104 ; halL 

104. 
Rawreth, 132. 
■ ■ ban, 132. 

R«M. $ eta,, residence of, 

95.96. 
Rdigious houses, number of. in 

Essex. 4, 5. 
Rettenden. 122; church, monu- 

mento in. 122. 
Rcy, manor of, 104. 
Rigfay, T. Han, e«i., aeat of, 

103. 
Ri?enhall 40 ; place 40. 
Rodrfbrd, 134 ; church, 134 ; 

lawless court, 135. 
Roddam, Dr., residence of, 59. 

Tina. a. 25. 

Rfiuibrd, 164; ch^el, mon»> 

ments in, 166. 
Round, seat of George, esq. 59. 
Runwdl, 124 ; ban, 124 ; church, 
124. 



Stndon, 16; the resideacc of Dr. 

Walton, 16. 
Sepo^chral urn, remaikaUe, 61. 
Shallow Bowels, 19a 
Shenfield. 127; Round-b^ae at, 
127; hall, 127. 

-places 128. 

-house, 128. 

—church, 128. 

Sbopland. 141. 

Smyth, Sir Oeoige Henry, bart, 

seat of, 94. 
Sroythies, Franda, esq., seat of. 

81. ^^ 

Smyth** han, 127. 
Snorefaam, 1 19 ; hall, and church, 

119. 
Sboebttiy, north and south, 139. 

south, churdi at, 139. 

Sokens,the,98. 

South church, 117. 140. 

Southend, 140; air< esteemed 

▼ery salubrioua, 140 ; baths at, 

140 ; first farov^t into note by 

a visit from the FHncesa of 

Walet, 140. 
South Fambridge, 136; hall, 136; 

adTenturous lo?e afibir at, 136 ; 

church. 137. 

Hannif^fieM, 125; ball 

and church, 125. 

— Okendon, 155; church, 
inacriptions in, 155. 

Minster, 117. 

I. 117. 



-WeaU, 150. 

-diufcb, 151. 



Salcot Wiffborough, 89. 
SaliiiNiry, Margaret, Countess of, 
184. 



Springfield, 17 ; dnot for arms 
at, 17. 

Stambridge, Great and Little, 141. 

Stanford le Hopa^ 157. 

Stangate, 114. 

Stanway. 57 ; ball, 57 ; 
bouse and diurch, 58. 
Steeple haU. 1 14. 
— — with Stangate. 114. 
Stewards, the manor of, 168. 
Stifibrd. 161 ; church, 161. 
Stock, 125; church, 125; ancient 

tomb iu, 126. 
St Oiyth, a noble virgin, 96. 
Slow Mareys. 12a 
StratfiDrd, 186. 
Sutton, 141. 
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T. 

Tendring, 99 ; church at, 100. 
Terling place, 22, 23. 
Thoby priory, 127. 
Thorington, 96; haU, 96. 
Thomdon hall, aeat of Lord Petre, 

147; cfaiqielin, 148. 
Thorpe, 98. 

haU, 98. 

, the aeat of Earl 

Powlett, 14a 
Thunderaky, 145. 
TObuiy fort, 160. 
Tiled hall, 119. 
Tiningham, 115. 

> hall, 115. 



• church, 1 1 5. 



Tiptree house, still standing, 39; 

account of the prioiy at, 39. 
Tofts, a good house, 16. 
Tonesbory, 89. 

hall. 89. 

ToUeshuttt Darcy, 89. 
— Knights. 90. 

M^or or Magna, 90. 

Toppingoe hall 22.. 
Totham. Great, 37. 

hall, 37 ; church of, 38. 

— — , Little, roanoF-bouse near, 

38 ; church or chapd at, 38. 
Tremnals, the manor-house of, 

130; singular custom at, 131. 
Trumpingtons, 49. 



U.V. 

Vachetl, W., esq., seat of, 112. 
Up halt, manor-bouse of, 49. 
Upminster, and bal, 154. 
Upton, 186. 



W. 

Wakering. Great and Little, 138. 
Walford, Rer. William, icsideDce 

of. 22. 
Wallasea Island, 138. 
Walton, and hall, 98. 



Warden's hall. 192. 

Wareyns, 49. 

Warl^, Great, 149. 

, Little. 149. 

— church, 149. 

Warren, H., esq., seat of. the 
Grore, Dedbam, 102. 

Weeley, 97. 

Wenin^on, 164. 

Wes(Don]^d or Bere church, 
93,94. 

Westfidd, great braxen pot dis- 
coTered at, 44. 

West Ham, 183. 

— abbey, 183, 184; re- 

mains of, now standing, 184 ; 
antiquities at, 184. 

• water worln, 186. 



West Lee. church of, 146. 

Mersey hall, 87. 

-*— Tilbury, 159; medicinal 

spring ai, 160 ; church, 160. 
WSdces, 104. 
Wlcs Park baU, 104. 
Wickford, and haU, 131. 
Widfoid,lll; church at. 111. 
Willingale Spain, 191 ; church, 

191 ; Tcllum monuments in, 

191. 

Dou, 191. 

William « Birches, mansion of, 

56. 
Window, painted, now in St. 

Margaret's, Westminster, 20. 
Watham lodge, 23. 
Witham, town of, 23, 24 ; church 

of, monument in. 24. 
Whrenboe or Wivenhoo. 95. 
— » hall, 95. 
Woodham Ferrers. 120; venerable 

mansion-house al, 121. 
Woodham Mortimer, or Little 

Woodham, 31. 
Woodhams, the, 3a 
WrabneBS, 104. 
Writtle, site of the Roman Cesaio- 

magus, 13 ; the Swan inn, 13 ; 

remarkable custom in the manor 

of, 13 ; church, 14; lords of the 

manor, 14. 
WulfluUa, a beautiful nun, 173. 
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